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I. 


Nil sub sole novum ; there is noth- 
ing absolutely new under the sun. 
Apart from the sciences and their ap- 
plication, our age differs less than we 
suppose from the ages that preceded it. 
Faneying ourselves pure Frenchmen 
of the nineteenth century, we discern 
upon a nearer view numerous traits of 
resemblance to the contemporaries of 
Pliny and Plutarch. 

“Who will deliver us from Greek 
and Roman shackles?” cried the 
author of Gastronomie, in a fit of 
witty ill-homor. ‘It is to be feared 
that for many a long year we are con- 
demned to imitate the Latins and 
Athenians whom we love to slander 
even while copying them. What mat- 
ter how unconsciously we borrow from 
them? Many things besides the game 
that made the amusement of our in- 
fancy may be considered renovations 
of Greek originals, Fashions, cus- 
toms, pleasures even, are ours, not by 
right of invention, but of inheritance ; 
and what we take for new is some- 
times merely the old refurbished. 
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If there be a novelty, for the mass 
of the people who do not pride them- 
selves on erudition, it is to be found in 
the lectures or conferences, to which 
the public is bidden every winter. 
Tested first successfully in Paris, 
through the enterprise of a few private 
individuals, they afterward, favored by 
the influence of higher powers, reach- 
ed the provinces—invaded them, I 
should have said, if the word had not 
an offensive signification, far from my 
thoughts. It is surprising to watch the 
rapid development of this custom, ex- 
hibited as it is in the fact that since the 
second year a thousand chaires have 
sprung up in various parts of France. 
Modest townships, no less than great 
cities, have their course of lectures, 
and one peruses with interest the list 
of lecturers,* some of whom are ac- 
customed by profession to communi- 
cating their ideas to an audience, while 
others essay for the first time the pub- 





* The chaires have been lately interdicted to 
Prince Albert de Broglie and to MM. Saint Mare 
Girardin, Cochin, Laboulaye, and Jules Simon. We 
cannot help, while recording this ostracism, deploring 
its effect upon French literature.- Nole of French 
Editor. 
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lic expression of their opinions. In the 
ranks of volunteer instructors (without 
mentioning professors, who are natur- 
ally called to assume such a position) 
lawyers elbow physicians, the Catholic 
priest finds himself next to the Pro- 
testant minister, and officers march 
abreast with men of letters. Nay 
more: women too are seen taking part 
in these manly exercises, anxious to 
prove good the equality of their sex 
with ours. 

Tis undeniably an odd spectacle to 
unaccustomed eyes, and there is no 
lack of discussion and outcry upon the 
matter, But one need only read a few 
pages from the pen of ancient authors 
to discover that what startles us to-day 
as a thing without precedent, had pass- 
ed into a well-known custom in the 
earliest ages of Christianity, It is 
into the subject of lectures and confer- 
encey among the ancients that I pro- 
pose to inquire, as a topic offering in- 
terest if not profit to those who like to 
compare antiquity with our own times. 


II. 


Nowadays, thanks to the printing- 
press, which multiplies thought and 
scatters it to the four winds of heaven, 
an author can enter into communica- 
tion with the public without going be- 
yond the threshold of his study. But 
among the ancients, when every copy 
of a work was painfully executed by 
hand, who can estimate the pains, fa; 
tigue, and expense that went to build 
up an incomplete publicity? What 
wonder then that an historian like 
Herodotus introduced his book to pub- 
lic notice by reading it aloud to the 
crowds assembled for the Olympic 
games, or that the people paused to 
listen to him for days together? The 
author entered without delay upon the 
enjoyment of his glory—the public into 
possession of a masterpiece. Later, 
we learn that Prodicus, the sophist of 
Ceos, went from city to city, reciting 
his allegory of Hercules between Vir 
tue and Pleasure, and engraving it 
upon the memory of all Greece. 


Lectures and Public Conferences among the Ancients, 


Other similar instances might be 
cited, but merely as exceptions to the 
customs anterior to the Christian era ; 
nor was it in Greece but at Rome that 
public lecturing first became a popular 
usage, 

In the reign of Augustus, when elo- 
quence had become pacifice (or nar- 
row-minded, as the bitter spirits who 
pined for ancient laxity would have 
said), Asinius Pollio, having been 
transformed from a republican into a 
courtier without sacrificing his love of 
letters, bethought himself to replace 
the oratorical combats, for ever ban- 
ished from senate and forum, by estab- 
lishing a school of declamation, and as- 
semblies whither authors should resort 
to read their works in public.* It was 
erecting a stage for the exhibition of 
wits who longed for notoriety, and the 
plan could not failto succeed. Augus- 
tus, in harmony, on this occasion, with 
popular desire, lent a hearty consent 
to the innovation. Not only did he 
sit among the audience without giving 
evidence of weariness or ennei, but he 
took an active part in the literary ex- 
ercises, reading in person, or letting 
Tiberius read for him, various composi- 
tions of his own.+ 

Without doubting that Augustus 
really enjoyed these intellectual enter- 
tainments, I believe the encouragement 
of a harmless literature to have been 
in accordance with his policy. Every 
pursuit that could turn aside the Ro- 
mans from too importunate an interest 
in state affairs was favorably received. 
What time remained for meddling in 
public matters to any man occupied 
with polishing poetical phrases or 
rounding rhetorical periods? The 
chair replaced the tribune advan- 
tageously. While bread and circus 
games satisfied the lower classes, dis- 
tractions and diversions of a nobler 
stamp were provided for more enlight- 
ened minds. In both eases the con- 
duct of Augustus was actuated by the 
same motive. So well did public lec- 
tures second his designs that he might 


* Seneca the Rhetorician, Controy, v, Prom. 
+ Suetonius, Augustus, 85, 89. 
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perhaps have introduced the fashion if 
it had not already existed. Under the 
circumstances his countenance only 
was required to elevate what seemed 
like a modish caprice to the dignity 
and durability of an imperial institu- 
tion. Even the most suspicious and 
distrustful of this prince’s successors 
forbore to disturb an amusement so 
conducive to their own advantage. 
The least favorably inclined were 
contented with depriving the assem- 
blies of their presence, and others 
esteemed it an honor to be counted 
among the most attentive listeners. 
Nero especially, imperial artist and 
metromaniac, seems to have honestly 
regarded these exercises as one of the 
glories of his reign. 

_ Every one who fancied himself a 
man of talent (and illusions upon 
such points are common to the literary 
world in all ages) was glad to win 
renown by exhibiting the fruits of mid- 
night toil, With few exceptions, all 
authors claimed the public ear: Lucan 
to recite his Pharsalia ; Silius Italicus, 
his Punic War; Statius, his Thebaid, 
Achiileid, and Silve ; Pliny, his Pane- 
gyric of Trajan.* I mention those 
authors only whose writings have re- 
mained to us ; but many others sought 
to charm a Roman audience. The 
list would be long of lecturers whose 
names, without their works, have 
come down to posterity; orators of 
whom Pliny has introduced a iarge 
number to us in enumerating his per- 
sonal friends. Princes followed the 
contagious example of Augustus. 
Claudius and Nero-enjoyed the dis- 
play of their acquirements ;f Domitian 
recited poems which he certainly never 
wrote; but what matter for that? he 
liked to give himself the airs of a poet, 
and of a successful poet, we may be 
sure. Nero, at least, did not solicit 
applause in borrowed plumes. In 
short, no verses were too bad to seek 
a hearing. A mania for reading and 
writing raged abroad. Horace sati- 


* Suetonius; Lucan ; Pliny the Younger, Let. iii. 7, 
13; Juvenal, vii. 79. 
t Suetonius, Claudius, 41 ; Nero, 10. 
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rizes this madness, but after Horace’s 
own sweet, graceful fashion. Juvenal 
exclaims with wrathful bitterness : 
“ Am I for ever to be a listener? 
Shall I never retaliate, (I who have 
been) so often teased with the The- 
seid of husky Codrus? One man re- 
cites his comedies with impunity, and 
another his elegies, Shall huge Tele- 
phus consume my day unpunished; 
or Orestes, full to the extremest 
margin of the book, written even on 
the reversed pages, and not finished 
then ?’”* 

The time for retaliation came at last. 
A desire seized him during the reign of 
Adrian to bring forward the satires so 
long kept under lock and key, and to 
emulate those whom he had ridiculed. 
He bored no one, it is true, but none 
the less fatal were the results to him- 
self. Several passages, cordially re- 
ceived by the public, and invidiously 
interpreted among courtiers, seemed 
to contain hostile allusions to an im- 
perial favorite; and the emperor, un- 
der pretext of appointing the poetic 
octogenarian to a military command, 
sent the satirist to the extreme recess- 
es of Egypt to finish his days in hon- 
orable exile.T 

The subjects of Roman lectures 
were exceedingly various ; sometimes 
serious and long-winded poems like 
those we have mentioned ; sometimes 
comedies; but oftener short poems, 
light and trifling, or sweet and tender, 
according to the poet’s vein. On ex- 
ceptional occasions, some eloquent 
voice, disdaining vulgar platitudes, 
aroused, with its noble accents, genuine 
Roman sentiments; as on that day, 
in the Augustan era, when Cornelius 
Severus deplored the death of Cicero 
and cursed his assassin in the glorious 
lines that have been preserved to us.{ 

We notice as a singular fact that a 
lecturer endowed with a fine voice, 
would sometimes content himself with 
reading passages from some ancient 
poet, Ennius, for example; and with 

* Juvenal,i. 1. 

t Suetonius, Juvenal. 


¢ Pliny the Younger, Letters, iv. 27; v. 17; vi, 
15, 21; viii. 21. 
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success too, if he read with taste.* But 
this was too low an aim to satisfy am- 
bition. Men desired fame and ap- 
plause for themselves, and cared little 
to offer any works but their own to the 
public. 

No style was banished from these 
assemblies. One day an audience 
listened to dialogues, or to philosophi- 
cal and moral dissertations; on the 
next, some lawyer, already well known 
to fame through important law-suits, 
claimed a hearing. The lawyer who 
had gained his client’s cause before 
the tribunal, came to argue ia behalf 
of his own intellect before the public.f 
caring more, perhaps, to win in the 
second suit than in the first. History, 
ton, seems to have held an important 
place in lectures, nor did the speaker 
limit himself to events long since gone 
by. Rome within a few years had 
lost several distinguished men, whose 
death Titinius Capito commemorated.f{ 
Strictly speaking, it might be consider- 
ed a funeral oration, intended to con- 
sole friends and relatives without 
wounding any individual. But the 
intrepid lecturer ventured upon vol- 
canic soil, and portrayed the history 


of recent years with so great liberty 
of speech that, at the close of the first 
assembly, he was surrounded and urged 


to silence: why wound the feelings of 
auditors who blushed to hear of acts 
they had rot blushed to commit ? § 

Probably he had reference to those 
informers who were expiating under 
Trajan the favor and prosperity they 
had enjoyed under Domitian. That 
they deserved scorn, there can be no 
doubt; but is it always easy to pass 
just and impartial judgment upon con- 
temporaries ? Does not history run 
a chance of resembling one of those 
retrospective reviews, before which, 
after a change of rulers, the men of 
to-day lay complaints against the men 
of yesterday ? 

Occasionally the choice of subjects 
was even more remarkable. The ora- 
tor Regulus, whom Pliny (usually so 

* Seneca the Rhetor, Suasor, T. 


+ Pliny the Younger ; Lett. ii, 19; vil. 17. 
t Ibid., viii, 12. § Ibid. Lett. ix. 27. 
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full of good will toward the subjects 
of his criticism) unceasingly pursued 
with scornful hatred, loses his only son, 
Not content with bestowing upon him 
magnificent obsequies, in which, to 
strike all eyes with the spectacle of 
pompous woe, he sacrifices, upon the 
funeral pile, the nightingales, parrots, 
dogs, and horses that the child had 
loved; he would perpetuate his son’s 
memory and spread abroad the proofs 
of his own grief. Portraits and images 
wrought in wax, or copper, or marble, 
ivory, silver, or gold—the most varied 
works of painter or sculptor, suffice 
him not. It occurs to him that he 
himself is an artis\—a word-artist, and 
now or never his powers should be 
utilized. His son’s life and death 
would be an admirable text for a lee- 
ture. Quick to the work! Great 
griefs are mute, says Seneca, but Re. 
gulus thinks otherwise; and in a few 
days he gives forth to a numerous as- 
sembly an address which cannot fail to 
do credit to his literary talents and his 
paternal sentiments. The comedy (for 
what else can we call it?) met with 
success. So fine a piece was not com- 
posed to delight a single audience, and 
Reculus, being rich enough to pay the 
expenses of glory, addressed a sort of 
circular to the magistrates of every 
important town throughout Italy and 
the provinces, begging them to select 
their best declaimer and confide to him 
the reading of this precious work of 
art. The wish of Regulus was grati- 
fied.* 

Pliny’s letter, giving these curious 
details, shows also that the fashion of 
recitations had spread beyond Rome, 
Testimony to the same effect abounds 
in ancient authors. Few cities were 
without public lectures, In imitation 
of Italy, the practice was adopted in 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Of Greece 
I do not speak, for Greece is par ex- 
cellence the land of literary recreations, 
and we will go thither all in good time. 


lll. 
It would appear from various tex! 


* Pliny the Younger, iv. 2, T. 
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that Rome at least had certain seasons 
for lectures: the months of April and 
August, and sometimes of July, being 
especially selected, no doubt because 
affairs before the tribunals were then 
less frequent. Authors took advantage 
of these periods of leisure to supplant 
the magistrates. But that each aspi- 
rant might have his turn, meeting suc- 
ceeded meeting. “ Poets abound this 
year,” writes Pliny; “we have had 
recitations almost every day this 
month.” Innocent satisfaction of a 
mind enjoying the triumph of good 
taste and literature in these exhibitions, 
or ostentationes, as they were termed 
by severe judges! Seneca advises his 
pupil Lucilius not to stoop to objects 
so paltry. One would suppose that 
the frequency of public lectures would 
have led to the erection of a public edi- 
fice—of an amphitheatre especially de- 
yoted to these exercises. We find, 
however, that such a thing was never 
thought of, and that each lecturer was 
expected to provide his platform as best 
ae could. Poor poets, a never-failing 
race, spoke in publie squares or at the 
baths.* Petronius in his Satyricoa 
depicts the old poet Eumolpus declaim- 
ing anywhere and everywhere, in the 
streets or under peristyles, spouting his 
verses to every comer, at the risk of 
being driven away by the wearied 
crowd, or of driving them away, a cir- 
cumstance not more flattering to a poet. 
Eumolpus is but a fictitious personage, 
but he is no doubt drawn from life. 
Petronius describes what he has often 
witnessed ; and even if we could doubt 
this, Horace and Juvenal would bear 
witness to the fidelity of the portrait. 
Even when the crowd was attentive, 
these meetings in the open air had 
their inconveniences. Apuleius was 
to speak in Carthage, and great was 
his reputation, The people crowded 
and pushed and hustled to get a front 
place. So far so good, for what can be 
pleasanter than to see one’s fellow 
creatures suffocated in one’s honor? 
Apuleius began in his finest tone:, the 
lecture marched apace, the most strik- 


* Horace, Sat. L. iv. 75. 
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ing point was reached, enthusiasm stood 
on tip-toe—when, alas for the vanity 
of human hopes! a pelting shower fell 
upon all this suecess, dampening elo- 
quence, putting the excited audience to 
flight, and sending the orator home wet 
to the skin, with his triumph changed 
to disaster.* 

Accidents of this nature rarely occur- 
red, at least to men of reputation like 
Apuleius, for addresses were usually de- 
livered under cover in a hall. A suit- 
able apartment was easily found by any 
one who could afford to hire one. 
Sometimes, too, a friend would kindly 
lend his house, as for instance Titinius 
Capito, who liked to render services of 
this kind. “ His mansion,” says Pliny, 
“belongs to all those who have ad- 
dresses to deliver.” A simple dining- 
room sufficed for the occasions when 
only a few persons were expected ; but 
these were exceptional.t The place 
of meeting being selected, seats and 
benches were placed for the audience. 
A stage was erected for the lecturer, 
raised above the public, so that none 
of his gestures: might be lost, and that 
he might judge correctly of the effect 
produced. The audience consisted of 
men only, it being contrary to received 
customs that w woman should appear 
in a lecture room. But an ingenious 
plan was devised by which literary Ro- 
man ladies could enjoy the entertain- 
ment, One part of the hall was some- 
times curtained off with draperies, and 
behind this shelter, a woman could lis- 
ten at her ease, without wounding con- 
ventional ideas. 

The lecture was announced several 
days in advance, and ceremonious in- 
Vitations were issued to friends and 
personages of distinction. This pre- 
caution proved useful in securing an 
audience, and fulfilled at the same time 
a duty of politeness, the neglect of 
which implied indifference to the cour- 
teous usages of the time. While 
slaves were carrying invitations 
through the city, the host remained at 

* Apuleius, Florides, 


+ Tacitus, Dial. de Or. 9. 
} Pliny the Younger Metters, viii. 12, 21. 
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home, and, in order to make his voice 
clearer and more flexible, enveloped 
his throat in woolen cloths, and imbib- 
ed soothing beverages. 

The great day comes at last. 
benches are filled. The lecturer only 
is wanting. He appears, and at sight 
of him a murmur of satisfaction passes 
round the hall. He takes the chair, 
often surrounded by his best friends, 
who sit beside him to encourage him 
with their presence and to enjoy his 
success.* In order to appear in full 
lustre, he has arrayed himself in a new 
white toga, dressed his hair and beard 
carefully, and placed upon his finger 
a ring adorned with a precious stone. 
He unrolls a manuscript ; utters a few 
modest phrases in apology for his te- 
merity, asking of course the indulgence 
of the audience, but soliciting their 
justice also, since he seeks before all 
things an exact criticism, revealing the 
defects in his work, that he may cor- 
rect them. This preamble being well 
received, he enters upon the discourse. 
In reading he tries to give effect to the 
words by a varied intonation of voice, 
by turns of his head and movement of 
his eyes. Soon faint cries of “ Excel- 
lent ! perfect !” arise in various parts 
of the hall to charm his ear; but he 
feigns not to hear them. He pauses, 
remarking, “ I am afraid all this bores 
you. Perhaps I ought to suppress a 
few passages, lest you should be 
wearied.’ But the audience are too 
polite to admit that a short lecture 
would not displease them. “Oh! no, 
no, skip nothing; we do not wish to 
lose a word.” He proceeds, only to 
go through the same farce a little later. 
« T have already abused your patience ; 
it is time to stop and release you from 
the remainder.” “ Read on, read on! 
it is charming to hear you.” He reads 
to the end; the admiration grows, rises, 
bubbles over! where will it end? 
Thunders of applause follow, and tie 
lecturer is inwardly overjoyed, but his 
modesty never deserts him. “ Enough 
friends, enough!” he murmurs, * This 
is too much.” Of course the transports 


The 


* Pliny the Younger, Letters, vi. 6. 
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are redoubled, and our lecturer returns 
home, believing himself a Virgil, a 
Sallust, or a Cicero. 

We have described here a success- 
ful lecture ; but not always, it must be 
confessed, did the hero of the occasion 
carry away with him impressions so 
agreeable. Sometimes an author had 
to renounce the pleasure of reading his 
own composition, because of a weak or 
unpleasing voice, leaving the task of 
delivery to a reader, near whom he 
sat, accompanying the recitation with 
glance and gesture.* 

Then, too, there were a thousand 
petty mishaps, impossible to foresee 
or avoid, one of which sufficed to spoil 
the occasion. Passierus Paulus, a 
Roman knight, was addicted to the 
composition of elegiac 
family peculiarity, it would seem, as 
he counted Propertius among his an- 
cestors. One day, among the nume 
rous assemblage of invited guests, sat 
Javolenus Priscus, a friend of the poet, 
though a little crazy. Paulus opened 
the recitation of his elegies with one 
commencing: “ Priscus, you order 
me—” “J! faith! I ordered nothing,” 
cried the crack-brained Javolenus, amid 
explosions of laughter from the audi- 
ence. Behold Passierus Paulus great- 
ly disconcerted! The absurdity of 
Javolenus had thrown a cloud over 
the entertainment, which proves, ob- 
serves Pliny, that not only should a 
lecturer be himself of sane mind, but 
he should take care that his listeners 
be so too. 

Paulus grieved over the ill success 
of his lecture; not so Claudius when 
an accident chanced to trouble the 
course of his recitation. He was at 
the first pages of the address, when a 
remarkably stout auditor cracked and 
brought to the ground a bench with 


verses; a 


his weight. The assembly roared 
with laughter. The good-natured 


emperor was not in the least annoy- 
ed; and, when silence was at last re 
established, he broke it again and 
again with peals of merriment, carry- 


* Pliny the Younger, Letters, viii. 1; ix. 34. 
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ing the audience along with him, at the 
thought of the fat man’s downfall. 

But a graver difficulty presented it- 
self occasionally in the unwillingness 
of the public to partake of the feast of 
reason prepared for their enjoyment. 
The frequency and length of these 
lectures, which would last sometimes 
through two or three meetings, had 
tired many people, who came no more, 
except under protest, saying with Ju- 
venal (iii. 9), “ No desert but would 
be more endurable than Rome in lec- 
turing times.” Pliny bemoans this fall- 
ing off, and sees therein a grievous 
sign for literature—decline and decay. 
“The guests,” he says, “stand about 
public places amusing themselves with 
frivolous talk. From time to time they 
send to ask if the lecturer has arrived, 
or if the preface is over, or the lecture 
far advanced. ‘Then they go in, but 
slowly and with regret. Nor do they 
remain to the close. One slips out 
adroitly ; another stalks unceremoni- 
ously away with his head in the air. 
Tt is said that, in our fathers’ time, 


Claudius, while walking through his 
palace one day, heard a great noise, 


and, on asking the cause, was told that 
Nonianus was reading one of his works. 
The prince went immediately to join 
the assembly ; but to-day prayers and 
entreaties will not induce the most un- 
occupied man to come, or, if he does 
come, it is only to complain of having 
lost a day because he has not lost it.”* 

To go away before the close was « 
mark of ill breeding, as Pliny demon- 
strates ; an infringement of that code 
of proprieties to which auditors were 
expected to adapt themselves. Atten- 
tion was, of course, required, but many 
other things were prescribed. The 
excellent Plutarch, who seems to 
have shared Pliny’s weakness for this 
kind of exercise, was at the pains to 
compose a treatise for his disciples 
upon the art of listening. “In a lis- 
tener,” he says, “a supercilious air, 
a severe face, wandering eyes, a stoop- 
ing attitude, legs carelessly crossed, 
nay, more,a wink or nod, a word in a 


* Pliny the Younger, Letters, i. 13; iii. 13. 
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neighbor’s ear, an affected smile. a sad 
and dreamy look, indecent yawns, and 
all other things of that nature, are re- 
prehensible defects to be scrupulously 
avoided.”* 

Elsewhere he cites with approba- 
tion the conduct of Rusticus Arulenus : 
* One day when I was making a pub- 
lic address in Rome, Arulenus sat 
among the audience. In the middle 
of the conference, a soldier brought 
him a letter from the emperor. A 
profound silence prevailed in an in- 
stant, and I myself paused to give him 
time to read the despatches. ‘This he 
declined to do, and only opened his 
letter when the address was ended and 
the audience had dispersed ; conduct 
which won for him the admiration of 
every one.” Of every one, and especi- 
ally, I imagine, of Plutarch, who must 
have been flattered, indeed, to see that 
so grand a personage would not let his 
attention wander even to state affairs. 

Plutarch at least exacts of his au- 
dience only what may be called good 
breeding. In this he agrees with 
Epictetus, who, while advising his dis- 
ciple not to attend the public readings 
of poets and orators (believing, in his 
austere philosophy, that time might be 
better employed), recommends him, if 
he must go, to preserve decency and 
gravity, not indulging in boisterous and 
disorderly demonstrations, or wounding 
his host by giving evidence of weari- 
ness. But Pliny is not satisfied with 
this. In maintaining a religious atten- 
tion at the lecture, the listener had ful- 
filled only half his duties, the other 
half being applause. To leave with- 
out exhibiting lively satisfaction was 
simply significant of boorish ill breed- 
ing. We find Pliny in despair when 
one of his friends has not obtained the 
meed of praise he hada right to ex- 
pect from the audience. “ For my 
own part,” he says, “ I could not refuse 
my esteem and admiration to those 
who interest themselves in literary 
labors.” Before the lecture, he pre- 
dicts in all sincerity the most startling 
success ; and at its close, pronounces. 

* How to Listen, 13, 
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upon it in equally good faith a pomp- 
ous eulogium.* 

Sometimes the facile admiration 
borders on simplicity. Sentius Angu- 
rinus reads a poem, and the benevo- 
lent critic exclaims, “ In my judgment, 
there has been nothing better done for 
years ;” giving a specimen of the lines, 
that the reader may pass his own judg- 
ment. It is a little piece in which he, 
Pliny, is compared to Calvus and Ca- 
tullus, and ranked, of course, above 
both, without taking into consideration 
that he has the wisdom of a Cato into 
the bargain. “ What delicacy!” cries 
the tickled critic, “what nicety of ex- 
pression! what vivacity !” Of course, 
who would not see charms in a mad- 
rigal containing these pleasant senti- 
ments about one’s self? It would be 
fastidious indeed to fail in admiration 
of such a production. 

Sentius loudly proclaims the poetic 
talent of Pliny; and Pliny recipro- 
cates with the announcement that Sen- 
tius is one of those rare geniuses who 
do honor to their age. It was an ex- 
change of good offices—a mutual adu- 
lation in which the lecturer of to-day 
received back all that he had gen- 
erously lavished about him yesterday. 
Vanity more than the love of letters 
fourd its meed in this interchange of 
courtesies. 

We have already seen that on one 
side the disdain of serious thinkers, 
and on the other public satiety, had 
ended by injuring the success of these 
exhibitions. Solitude reigned about 
the lecturer, but should he on that ac- 
count desert his post? It was an ex- 
treme case not to be easily met, but 
necessity is ingenious. New plans were 
invented for filling the hall. If an au- 
dience would not come, an audience 
must be hunted up —recruited at any 
cost. Clients and freedmen were bor- 
rowed from personal friends to fill the 
benches. One orator gathered toge- 
ther a troop of famished wretches and 
gave them a plentiful dinner. The 
guests, having eaten and rejoiced, were 
fired with gastric gratitude, and vigor- 


* Epictetus, Manual, 51. 
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ously clapped the poems of their An,- 
phitryon. This trade was carried oa 
every day, and those who sold their 
admiration for a good dinner were 
called by the expressive name of law- 
diceni. Others bought applause 
cash down ; but at a low price, if they 
were not particular as to quality ; con- 
tented, for instance, with servants, who 
could be had for three denarii apiece. 
At this rate, persons of low estate 
could drive a lucrative business by 
hiring out their services. A more 
simple method, however, than that of 
paying listeners by the day, was mak- 
ing use of debtors if one had any ; 
for what debtor, with any sense of duty, 
could help attending the lectures of his 
creditors ? 

An audience collected thus did not 
trouble themselves much about lis- 
tening, but no matter for that if they 
would but applaud; and applaud they 
did, and all the more vigorously in pro- 
portion to their inattention, as Pliny 
tells us, and we may well believe. All 
that the orchestra needed was a leader 
to give the signal to his docile troop, 
at the fine points, and to regulate the 
degrees of enthusiasm. Applause was 
no mere trade ; it had risen to the dig- 
nity of a science. A skilful manager 
could provide every suitable emotion, 
from a discreet and low-voiced appro- 
bation up to passionately tumultuous 
enthusiasm. First came murmurs of 
pleasure, starts of gratified surprise 
and involuntary exclamations, follow- 
ed by a silence no less flattering. 
Gradually the excitement got beyond 
control, and manifested itself by stamp 
ing of feet ; by cries, nay, howls ; to use 
the words of Pliny, wlulatus large su 
persunt. ‘Togas were shaken ; bench- 
es trembled beneath the blows of 
trampling feet. Persons who sat near 
the lecturer, and could take such a li- 
berty, ran to embrace him in token of 
gratitude at the delight he had afford- 
ed them. If perchance the speaker 
was an emperor, respect did not allow 
them to kiss his sacred lips, but only to 
pour forth expressions of gratitude. 
The joy would become so universal, 
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as we see in the case of Nero, that the 
senate decreed solemn thanksgiving to 
be offered to the gods; and the verses 
of the prince, graven in golden letters 
on the walls of the capitol, to be dedi- 
‘ated to Jupiter, as the noblest offering 
earth could consecrate to heaven.* 


IV. 


Wesee by Pliny’s lamentations that 
lectures in his day were not in vogue 
as they had been formerly. But it 
must be remembered that, even when 
lectures were at the height of popularity, 
they attracted only the cultivated class, 
so-called; that is to say, the minority. 
The Roman people did not pride them- 
selves upon a marked taste for refin- 
ed intellectual pleasures, finding more 
fascination in spectacles and circus 
games. Statius, according to contem- 
porary accounts, appears to have been 
the poet most eagerly sought; but nu- 
merous as was the audience that throng- 
ed to hear him, there is little doubt, 
that, if some famous gladiator had ap- 
peared in the arena, Statius would have 
stood a fair chance of addressing empty 
benches. While the seats of the small 
lecture-room filled slowly with hardly 
earned auditors, the amphitheatre steps 
were never vast enough to accommo- 
date the struggling multitude. 

Only in Greece do we find a nation 
truly sensitive to purely intellectual 
enjoyments. ‘There the simple artisan 
understood and appreciated philoso- 
phers, poets, and orators. The art of 
eloquence never left him indifferent, and 
he would leave his trade to run toa 
discourse as to a feast. With this dis- 
position, what seemed to the Romans a 
pastime for the few, was the chief in- 
terest of many members of Greek socie- 
ty. Public speaking was but an acci- 
dent in the lives of Pliny and his 
friends, while to the clever men of 
Athens or Alexandria it became a pro- 
fession. Any one who believed him- 
self gifted with eloquence became a 
sophist or rhetor, and with a little tact 
and assurance could count upon that 


* Pliny the Younger, Letters, ii. 10,14; Martial, 
 “t; Suetonius, Nero, 10 
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kind of success which is measured by 
a numerous audience. Some distinc- 
tion between these two classes of men, 
the sophist and the rhetor, should be 
made here. The former claimed to 
have succeeded the philosophers, with 
the right to teach the people, and to 
develop the commonplaces of politics, 
morals, and even of religion. They made 
themselves preachers to the populace, 
and sometimes to princes, as, for in- 
stance, when we find Dion Chrysostom 
holding forth concerning the duties of 
royalty in Trajan’s palace. Rbhetors, 
on the other hand, were professors of 
eloquence. Their avowed aim was to 
please, but, while less proud in preten- 
sions than the sophists, they were in 
reality equally presumptuous, assuming 
to teach art not only by explaining its 
rules, but also by offering in their own 
compositions finished models of rhetoric, 
in the genuine belief that they had gar- 
nered up the heritage of Demosthenes 
and Eschines. As all pretensions be- 
long together, the sophist often com- 
bined his duties with those of the rhetor; 
witness the Dion above mentioned. 

This race of public speakers lingered 
about the towns of Greece, and also of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Lybia. Then, 
finding these limits too narrow, they 
burst beyond them and invaded the 
Latin countries. 

About the time of the Antonines, that 
is tosay, when exhausted Roman genius 
seemed doomed to barrenness, there 
came a renaissance of Greek letters. 
Many Romans preferred Greek to 
Latin for writing, and not merely as a 
caprice or literary foppishness, loving 
to deck itself in public with the riches 
of a foreign language. Marcus Aure- 
lius conversed with himself in Greek 
in the memoirs where he makes his ex- 
amination of conscience. Why should 
we wonder that an audience should 
most readily collect in Rome to listen 
to some elegant rhetorician from the 
East ? 

The reputation to be gained from 
public speaking was too enviable to ad- 
mit of delay in its acquisition. All 
persons did not even wait for man’ ool 
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before claiming the attention of the pub- 
lic. Far from pleading youth as an 
excuse, they gloried in it. Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus made his début at fif- 
teen, as Mareus Aurelius tells us in his 
travels. “In me,” says Hermogenes 
haughtily, “ you see an orator who has 
had no master, an orator to whom 
years are still wanting.” A sterile pre- 
cocity it proved to be, making him, ac- 
cording to his enemies, an old man 
among youths, and a youth among old 
men. 

Emulation fired women also. Many, 
and among their number young girls, 
undertook to speak in public, and spoke 
effectively too, and with success. His- 
tory has left us the names of several 
of these muses, as the Greeks some- 
times called them. The muses did not 
reveal themselves too visibly to their 
worshippers. A large curtain veiled 
them from the audience, lest their 
beauty should make too dazzling an 
impression. No longer as at Rome did 
draperies shelter the woman from the 
public; it was the public screened from 
feminine attractions. 

In Italy we have seen that poets 
were among the most eager aspirants 
for recognition ; but among the Greeks 
prose held public attention almost ex- 
clusively, fora reason which we hope 
to make clear. The crowd rushed to 
hear sophists and rhetors. Of histo- 
rians there is no call to speak. The 
name was claimed by some, but on 
weak pretensions. They babbled of 
military art without understanding its 
first rules, and of geography while 
transplanting towns and rivers from 
one country to another. They took 
dragons stamped upon the Parthian 
standards for veritable dragons, of 
monstrous dimensions, fastened to pikes 
and destined to be launched upon the 
enemy, and to strangle and devour him. 
To give more credibility to these ac- 
counts, they assure us that, perched up- 
on a tree, they themselves had seen the 
monsters and witnessed the frightful 
carnage. Elsewhere we learn that a 
general slew twenty-seven Armenians 
by uttering one cry, or (a statement 
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no less remarkable) that, in a grand 
battle fought in Media, the Romans 
had only two dead and nine wounded, 
while the enemy lost (observe the ex- 
actness of the calculation) 70,236 men.* 
And many more such tales indulged 
in by Greek historians, 


** Quidquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia,” (/Juvenal,) 


and detailed to credulous hearers. It 
is true that these authors of rare im- 
agination laid great stress upon fine 
language, if not upon veracity, striy- 
ing to gain distinction as polished 
writers. Lucian, however, who had 
heard them, believed as little in their 
eloquence as in their truthfulness, and 
laughed unmercifully at rhetors dis- 
guised as historians. 

On another point the Greeks differ- 
ed from the Romans. With the ex- 
ception of these written recitations, 
they did not read their orations. While 
in Rome we find public lectures, in 
Greece we have conferences or oral 
exercises. The theme was no doubt 
contemplated in private, and ideas 
were brought forward which habit had 
made familiar to the orator, but he 
spoke without manuscript, gaining in 
vivacity of delivery and gesture by this 
liberty of action. Pliny complains of 
the inconvenience of reading an ad- 
dress: “ Since neither hand nor eye is 
free, on which a declaimer should 
especialiy rely, what wonder that the at- 
tention wanders?” The Greek threw 
off all fetters, and spoke at once to eye 
and ear; unlike the lecturer who read 
his address, seated, in a voice whose 
inflections were monotonous in com- 
parison to the modulations we are now 
about to describe. Our actor, for the 
platform was in fact a stage to him, 
was wont to call violent gesticulation 
to the aid of speech. He paced up and 
down in agitation, smiting his thighs, 
perspiring and panting. Again, if the 
subject demanded calmness and tran- 
quillity, his actions grew melodious as 
a song to charm the audience, throw- 
ing into the sweet, harmonious lan- 


* Lucian, ‘‘ Of the Way to write History.” 
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guage of Greece new suavity and un- 
known grace. When Adrian of Tyre 
spoke, it was like the warbling of a 
nightingale, and even those who were 
ignorant of Greek came to listen. 
Herodias Atticus had more variety of 
tone than flutes and lyres; and, su- 
preme above all, Varus possessed a 
voice so flexible that one could have 
danced to it, as to the sound of musical 
instruments.* 

One can faney with what facility the 
fervid Greek imagination lent itself to 
this enthusiasm. The state of religious 
belief contributed to bring spirits under 
the dominion of eloquence. The 
ancient faith was singularly weakened 
among pagan nations ; and the priests 
who offered sacrifice to the deities of 
Olympus never dreamed of giving in- 
struction to the people whom they 
gathered together in the temples. 
Men feel the need of moral teaching, 
however faulty may be their practice. 
They thirst fer it, and seek it, though 
perhaps not at its true source, If pure 
waters are denied them, they draw 
from troubled streams. Preaching, 
which had been neglected by the min- 
isters of paganism, was taken up by 
sophists. One had but to show himself 
abroad, manifesting a desire to speak, 
and straightway a circle gathered about 
him. To a renowned orator who wish- 
ed to be silent, the privilege of s.lence 
was denied; speech was not his to re- 
fuse. As, for example, when Dion 
Chrysostom came as a spectator to the 
Olympic games, hardly was he recog- 
nized before they forced him to address 
them ; when, taking for his theme the 
god they celebrated, he discoursed 
upon the attributes of Jupiter. 

Another peculiarity of the time was 
that an emperor even did not disdain 
to inculeate virtue in public, guided, we 
may boldly assert, by no impulse of 
vanity, but by a more generous motive 
than that of exhibiting his eloquence. 
Mareus Aurelius, for it is of him we 
are speaking, was going to war with 

wlan, Master of Rhetoric, 19, 20; Plutarch, 
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the Marcomanni. It was feared, and 
with too good eause, that he might die 
on this expedition, and he was implor- 
ed earnestly, and without flattery, to 
address the people, and leave to them, 
by way of farewell, the moral precept 
that had guided his own career. He 
consented, and for three days in suc- 
cession his people learned, from the im- 
perial philosopher, duty as he himself 
understood and practised it. A curious 
and touching spectacle it must have 
been to see a sovereign regarding the 
instruction of his subjects as one of the 
functions of royalty. In unveiling his 
great soul, Marcus Aurelius revealed 
to his people the secret of an adminis- 
tration judged previously only by its 
beneficial effects ; and left to his suc- 
cessors a model that was to find, alas! 
few imitators.* 


Vv. 


In all ages, even the most degraded, 
a few souls have found a source of 
happy inspiration in moral truth. 
Whether among such self-appointed 
guides in spiritual matters there were 
many really worthy of their mission, 
we may be permitted to doubt. The 
testimony of other pagans, as, for in- 
stance, Lucian (I do not speak of 
Christians, whose veracity might be 
doubted), shows the conduct of these 
teachers of virtue to have been little 
in accordance with their language. 
Morality was in danger of being 
stricken with sterility under such til- 
lage, but the field remained fertile 
though ill cultivated. 

What can eloquence accomplish if 
the maéter itself of eloquence be want- 
ing? All cannot be orators for the 
choosing, nor even all who are endow- 
ed by heaven with those precious gifts 
that make an orator. There must 
be great interests to defend and great 
questions to debate. Place Demos- 
thenes or Mirabeau in a chair of rhe- 
toric, and what would they do with 
their genius? A time came when 
there was no call but for school ha- 


* Vulcatius Gallicanus, Life of Aridius Cassius, & 
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rangues ; when professors trained their 
pupils in reading and speaking upon 
hackneyed themes familiar to every 
class-room. ‘That such exercises may 
be useful for children of fifteen years 
of age, Iwill not deny; but here we 
have masters of eloquence descanting 
upon these venerable subjects, and 
impersonating Alexander or Themis- 
tocles, Miltiades, Menelaus, or Priam. 
Taey were scholars whose schooling 
was never ended. Gray heads be- 
tokened no emancipation from childish 
leading-strings, and death found them 
far removed from the maturiry of man- 
ly oratory. 

Would you know the subjects that 
attracted a delighted audience? A 
Lacedemonian urging the Greeks to 
destroy trophies raised during the Pe- 
loponnesian war; or a Scythian con- 
juring his countrymen to abandon the 
life of cities for a wandering exist- 
ence. One while we have Athenians 
wounded in Sicily praying for death 
at the hands of their companions ; 
again, Demosthenes justifying himself 
against Demades for receiving Per- 
sian gold; with a hundred such trite 
themes, preserved to us by the com- 
plaisant biographers of the rhetors. 
It is unlucky that they have not trans- 
mitted for our edification any of these 
marvellous harangues entire, but we 
know enough of them to be sure that 
the style then in vogue was that sono 
rous Asiatic eloquence, pompous and 
commonplace in tone, compared by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus to a cour- 
tesan entering an honest household to 
drive thence the mother of the family. 
Demosthenes is not to be recognized 
in the flowery declamation put mto his 
mouth in common with other great 
personages. ‘There were usages of 
style and rhetorical receipts, adapted 
to all cireumstances, serviceable for 
none. 

The glory of ancient Greece was 
another text on which rhetors loved to 
exercise their skill. They consoled 
themselves for achieving no exploits 
by celebrating those of their ancestors ; 
boasting of victories only when the 
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day of victory was long gone by. 
One orator was pleasantly nicknamed 
Marathon from his inability to pro- 
nounce any discourse without refer- 
ring to the warriors killed at Mara- 
thon. Platea, Salamis, and Mycale 
had become rhetorical commonplaces, 
“Why,” asks Plutarch sadly, “ why 
recall triumphs that serve only to in- 
spire us with useless pride? We 
should propose only imitable exam- 
ples. Are we not like children walk- 
ing about in their fathers’ shoes ?”’ 

The eulogium of a city, a god, or 
some grand personage afforded matter 
for ample development. Socrates tells 
us that speech makes trifles important 
and great things trifling. This false 
definition of eloquence was received 
as a precept, as an axiom. Panegy- 
rists no longer confined their commen- 
dation -to heroes and great men, but 
pleaded the cause of the tyrant Pha- 
laris or the cowardly Thersites. One 
vaunted the merits of long hair, ano- 
ther of bald heads. The praises were 
sung of parasites, parrots, gnats, and 
fleas. “Jn tenui labor,” said Virgil, 
when about to sing of bees ; but he could 
add, “ at tenuis non gloria ;” for who 
can help adiniring the labors of these 
intelligent republicans? The rhetor 
promised himself no less glory in cele- 
brating the almost invisible wonders 
of the flea. This kind of discourse 
received a name which may be trans- 
lated “paradoxical or unsustainable 
causes.” Yet, strange to say, clever 
men did not disanprove of such topics. 
Aulus Gellius considers them suited 
to awaken talent, to sharpen wit, and 
inure it to difficulties.* 

To bring something out of nothing 
is a success of which one may just! 
be proud. But rhetors, like conquer- 
ors, possessed an insatiable ambition. 
They wished to astonish the world with 
new feats of prowess, and possibility 
has no limits for adventurous and val- 
iant spirits. To speak without prepara- 
tion, sagely, long-windedly, without 


* Lucian, Phalaris, The Gnat; Dion Chrysostom, 
passim ; Plutarch, Art of Listening, 13 ; Synesius 
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error or hesitation, being the noblest 
triumph attainable by man, improvisa- 
tion became the exercise par excellence.* 
There stood the orator, erect and tran- 
quil, sure of himself and of his powers, 
waiting until the audience should throw 
him the text selected for his dissertation. 
The word given, he plunged into the dis- 
course ; words flowed in a self-supply- 
ing stream, pure and abundant; and 
periods unrolled themselves with ad- 
mirable facility. No obstacle was in- 
superable ; the stream flowed on and 
on, straying perchance into side chan- 
nels here and there; but the listener 
followed its wanderings contentedly, 
for the paths were flowery and came 
quickly to a termination. Phrases 
ready for all times, and served up on 
all occasions, with a facility that knew 
neither pause nor obstruction — such 
was the supreme merit of the age. But 
if we may believe certain cavillers, it 
often sufficed to bring to the work au- 
dacity, to push on boldly, careless of 
ideas, prompt in the creation of new 
and odd expressions, regardless of sole- 
cisms, and anxious to avoid but one 
thing—silence.t To acquire this noble 
art, one needed little study. Ignorance 
was no longer an obstacle, for it gave 
greater intrepidity and audacity. 
“Would you have your son a good 
orator,” says an epigram of the An- 
thology, “do not let him learn his let- 
ters.” f 

We feel far removed from the time 
when Demosthenes thought it no blot 
on his glory that his orations smelt of 
the oil! Greece has ever loved words. 
Take away her eloquence, and she re- 
mains gossiping and loquacious. If [ 
may be allowed the comparison, she is 
like the princess in the fairy story, 
dropping pearls from her lips. The 
true pearls being exhausted, only waxen 
pearls remained. 

And now, having proved an absence 
of apparent labor to be a condition of 
success in these exhibitions, we can 
understand why poets did not resort 

* Pliny speaks admiringly of one Isw@us, an improvi- 
aatore, But it was anexceptionin Rome. Lett. ii. 3, 
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thither for the recitation of their works, 
Improvisations in verse had not then 
been invented, but the enthusiasm they 
would have excited one may easily 
fancy. 

Spoiled by public favor, these fluent 
geniuses could not fail to hold their 
own merits in high estimation. We 
will not take literally Lucian’s asser- 
tion that they set themselves above 
Demosthenes: “ Who was your orator 
of Pzania compared to me? Must I 
conquer all the ancients one by one ?” * 
But they frequently speak in magnifi- 
eent terms of their own talents, elated 
at the tricks of the tongue so thoroughly 
mastered. Praise them as one would, 
their self-praise was louder still. The 
sophists hid their vanity more skilfully 
perhaps, affecting sober vestments and 
an air of austerity, but it was merely 
a stage trick suited to the character to 
be sustained. Sometimes, in order to 
produce a better effect on their hearers, 
they appeared clad in the skins of wild 
beasts, with hair and beard dishevelled, 
or wearing simply an old tunie and 
carrying a wallet and stafft The 
rhetor was more dainty in his toilette ; 
his garments were of a white stuff woven 
with flowers, brought from the looms 
of Tarentum, and so fine in texture as 
to show the outlines of the form through 
its gauzy tissue. He wore Attic sandals 
like those of women, covered here and 
there, or a Sicyonian buskin decorated 
with white fringe. He did not disdain 
those external signs of luxury that be- 
token rank; and went from town to 
town followed by numerous servants 
leading horses and packs of hounds. 
One in particular drove a chariot 
with silvered reins, and, passing lin- 
geringly along the’ ranks of specta- 
tors on his way to the chair, allowed 
them to contemplate his gorgeous robe 
covered with diamonds.{ 

Philostratus, the biographer and fer- 
vent admirer of the sophists, remarks 
concerning one among them (the only 
one to whom he accords the praise) 


* Lucian, Master of Rhetoric, 21. 
+ Lucian, Peregrinus, Kunapius, Prohzresius. 
} Philostratus, Life of the Sophists, I. xxv. 4; IL. x. 4, 
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that he was always modest, and never 
spoke boastingly of himself. The va- 
nity of many of them was simply ludi- 
crous. Philagrius, newly arrived in 
Athens, was indignant because a young 
man had ventured to ask his name, 
and shuddered at the idea of meeting 
an individual unacquainted with Phila- 
grius. In an assembly he let fall an 
expression that shocked the ear of a 


purist. |“ Who authorizes the use of 
that word?” asked the critic “ Phi- 
lagrius,’ was the haughty answer. 


Words sufficed that day to express his 
sentiments, but it was not always so. 
One day an auditor presumed to fall 
asleep, an act of irreverence soon de- 
tected by the orator. He paused, 
stupefied to perceive that the audience 
were not all ears to hear him. Then, 
eager to avenge the wound inflicted on 
literature in his person, he descended 
from the stage, approached the unhap- 
py sleeper, and roused him with a vi- 
gorous cuff. This severe but merited 
reproof was not without a certain elo- 
quence ; and we imagine that never 
again was any one caught napping 
during the discourses of the irascible 
Philagrius.* 

A Pheenician rhetorician arrived in 
Attica. ‘ With me,” he explained to 
his audience, “ literature comes to you 
a second time from Pheenicia.” Pole- 
mon, the Carian, speaking for the first 
time in Athens, opened his address 
thus: “ Athenians, you are said to be 
good judges. I shall ascertain the 
truth of the report by your manner of 
receiving my discourse.” Forewarned 
is forearmed. The audience were to 
applaud Polemon under pain of ap- 
pearing dull in Polemon’s eyes. His 
genius, according to his own estimate, 
placed him above the rank of kingdoms, 
on a level with kings and even with 
gods. And as a great man must die 
after a fashion of his own, he had him- 
self buried alive, in his old age, lest 
years should impair his success. His 
weeping friends delayed to seal the 
stone over the cavern. “Close the 
tomb,” he called out from below— 





* Philostratus, Life of Soph. IL viii. 1; xxvii. 3. 
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“Close the tomb. Let it not be said 
that the sun beheld Polemon silent.’’* 


VI. 


Did worshippers so convinced of 
their own merit recognize and honor 
the gifts of others? We shall sce that 
they could mutually esteem and praise 
each other. Herodius Atticus had 
been declaiming at the Olympic games : 
* You are a second Demosthenes,” he 
was told. “I would rather be a second 
Polemon,” was the reply. An odd de- 
sire, and one that showed the bad taste 
of that day ; but it expressed homage 
to a rival. Herodius in his turn saw 
his superiority recognized in the ex- 
clamation of another rhetor: “ We are 
small change (menue monnaie) beside 
you.” = But these instances of modesty 
are rare. They were usually indis- 
posed to yicld the palm of eloquence so 
generously. Jealous one of another, 
they regarded all praise not personal 
to themselves as so much stolen from 
them. ‘Their self-esteem was equalled 
only by their disdain of all rivals. 
Lucian gives a recipe of a method of. 
ten employed to injure a rival. “ Ridi- 
cule every other orator. Has he talent? 
Affect to believe that the sentiments 
are not his own ; that he decks himself 
in borrowed spoils. 
place? Think him 
late to his exhibitions. 
you conspicuous. 





Is he common- 
odious. Come 

It will make 
Choose a moment 
of silence to utter a eulogium in singu- 
lar language, calculated to distract and 
startle the audience. Your exaggerat- 
ed praises will disgust them with the 
object of your praise and make them 
stop their ears. Almost invariably 
smile scornfully, and never appear 
pleased with what is said.” 

Meantime the orator, seeing his suc- 
cess threatened, was wont to meet the 
skilful attack with a defence no less 
skilful. He managed his resources 
prudently, gathering about him de- 
voted friends to assist in the mancu- 

* Philostratus, Life of the Sophists, L. xxv.9, 27; II. 
x. 4 


“+ Ibid. I. xxv. 17; IL v. 8. 
¢ Lucian, Master of Rhetoric, 22 
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yres. Under all circumstances he 
must count upon these faithful satel- 
lites. Marcus Aurelius was to attend 
the exercises of Aristides, “ Will you 
let me bring my disciples ?” asked the 
prudent rhetor. “Certainly,” said the 
emperor, “if itis customary.” “And 
will you allow them to shout and ap- 
plaud with all their might?’ added 
Aristides ingenuously, “Oh! certain- 
ly,” replied Marcus Aurelius, laugh- 
ing, “ that depends entirely upon your- 
self.” When the master spoke, the 
scholars must stamp enthusiastically. 
If he were about to fail, they must 
reach out a helping hand, and give 
him by applause the time to recover 
his self-possession, 

Happy he who could count among 
his admirers some high and puissant 
celebrity ; for who can fail to discern 
the grandeur of an oration stamped 
with the approbation of an imposing 
authority? When Heliodorus de- 
claimed, the emperor, holding him in 
great affection (who was that emperor, 
by the way? The historian does not 
tell us, but no matter !), regarded with 
an air of irritation any one disinclined 
to applaud the speaker. And the lag- 
gards took the hint, we may be sure, 
and adapted their impressions thence- 
forth to the emotions of royalty.* 

But when an orator had reached the 
highest rank in the city, it is not to be 
supposed that his reign was free from 
rivalry. Combatants came from a 
distance to compete with him. Many 
lecturers, and by no means the least 
brilliant, have a taste for travelling, 
and would extend their reputation in 
any direction where there are ears to 
listen to them. Knights errant of the 
rhetorical art wandered from province 
to province, seeking adversaries and 
flinging challenges as they went. If 
victories heralded their approach, the 
crowd ran to greet them, and the 
most illustrious citizens met them at 
the city gates. 

Conecive the uneasiness and agita- 
tion of the unlucky sophist or rhetor 
thus disturbed in the possession of his 


* Philostratus, Life of Soph. IL xxxii. 3, 
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glory. He had labored long to attain 
the position of eminence, now threaten- 
ed by the approaching aspirant. O 
nothingness of glory! A single day 
might suffiee to destroy the edifice of 
many years. What was to be done? 
To refuse the challenge was to declare 
himself vanquished. Rather death 
than such humiliation ! 

Death might follow a similar strug- 
gle. Niger, the famous declaimer, had 
swallowed a fishbone which stuck in 
his throat. There came a stranger 
to pronounce a public harangue, and 
Niger, fearing that his silence might 
be construed into a desire to fly from 
the lists, declaimed in his turn, with 
the fishbone still in his throat. The 
effort caused an inflammation so vio- 
lent as to result in his death.* 

The time having arrived 
new speaker to be heard, he opened 
his address with a eulogium of the 
audience, as the exordium best caleu- 
lated to ensure success. “In this place 
one should bend the knee,”f cried one 
of these orators, as if struck with a re- 
ligious awe of the city where he was 
to speak. We have two declamations 
of Lucian’s that give a good idea of 
the precautions peculiar to the trade. 
“The chosen of every city are before 
me, the flower of Macedonia. This 
assemblage consists not of an ignorant 
rabble, but of orators, historians, and 
sophists of the highest distinction.” 
This satirical Lucian was not sparing 
of compliments to his Macedonian pub- 
lic; what was left for the Athenians ? 
“T have long desired an audience such 
as this. What approbation could I 
look for after passing through your 
city without obtaining a hearing ?” 
Then follows the panegyric of the city, 
endowed not only wita especial mag- 
nificence, but with more men of power 
and talent than fell to the lot of any 
other city. He exalts their benevo- 
lence and affability, and likeas himself 
to the Scythian Anacharsis, so fasci- 
nated with the charms of Athens as to 
be unable to tear hims<lf away.t 


* Plutarch, Precepts of Health, 16, 
+ Philostratus, Life of Soph. IL. v. 8, 
¢ Herodotus, 8; The Scyth, 10, 11. 
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I spoke just now of knights errant. 
Do you remember in accounts of 
the tournament the disguised cavalier 
who enters the lists and is recognized 
by the weight of his blows? The 
champions of rhetoric were sometimes 
the heroes of similar adventures. 

Hippodromus of Larissa landed at 
Smyrna, and, following the crowd, en- 
ered a hall where one Megistias had 
drawn together an audience. Hippo- 
dromus was in travelling gear. Ap- 
proaching Megistias, he said : “ Change 
clothes with me. Lend me your man- 
tle for a moment.” The other look- 
ed at him to see if he might be a 
maniac; but the exchange was made. 
“ And now give me a subject of de- 
clamation,’ continued Hippodromus. 
They gave him one, which he treated 
so skilfully that Megistias exclaimed 
with surprise: “ But who are you?” 
“Tam Hippodromus the Thessalian.” 
In a few moments the report of the 
illustrious rhetor’s arrival had spread 
through the town, and the whole popu- 
lation rushed to see and hear him.* 

Again the challenger would be some 
great celebrity. Anatolius, prefect of 
the pretorium, and gifted with re- 
markable eloquence, announced his 
speedy arrival at Athens, challenging 
all speech-makers to an encounter, and 
proposing one of the most difficult 
questions capable of discussion by 
trained intelligences. Great agita- 
tion ensued. Anatolius was a formi- 
dable judge, both by his science and 
by his exalted position in the state. 
Eunapus tells us that Greece trembled 
more on that occasion than at the ap- 
proach of the Persians. He was Pro- 
iweresius, the great Proheresius, victor 
in every battle, to whom Rome was to 
erect a statue bearing the inscription: 
Rome, queen of the world, to Prohere- 
sius, king of eloquence. The Greeks 
decreed even a grander title to him. 
He was no mere mortal; he was Mer- 
cury disguised in human form. One 
day when he had finished speaking, 
the people gathered round him and 
kissed his hands and feet, nay, licked 

* Philostratus, Life of the Sophists, I. xxiv. 4. 
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his breast, as if he had been in very 
deed a god. And would you know 
by what manifestation of power he had 
deserved this idolatry? After impro- 
vising a long discourse, he had forth- 
with repeated it word for word. with- 
out missing a single syllable. The 
prodigy could not be denied, for re- 
porters had been provided for the oe. 
casion, who had noted down every ex- 
pression.* 

These transports on the part of 
the public, these passionate demon. 
strations, bordering sometimes on de- 
lirium, are so foreign to our habits that 
we should be inclined to suspect exag- 
geration in the recital of Eunapus, if 
many other authorities did not testify 
also to the ecstasies excited in the po- 
pulace by eloquence. Habits of mind 
are, perhaps, harder to eradicate than 
those of the soul, and Christianity suc. 
ceeded in introducing austere ideas in 
the spiritual life without immediately 
curing this excessive love of eloquence. 
Applause was heard sometimes in 
churches, and St. John Chrysostom 
had to impose silence more than once 
upon his hearers, who clapped him, 
forgetful of the sanctity of the place in 
their enthusiasm for the orator. 

We have seen the bright side of the 
subject, but every medal has two sides. 
Without speaking of the jealousies and 
enmities inherent to the profession, 
ean one be sure of being equal to one’s 
self every day and all day? You ap- 
pear before an imposing assembly ; all 
eyes are fixed upon you. Let emation 
seize you, a little lapse of memory, a 
slight absence of mind, and you are 
lost. The thought is enough to inti- 
midate the most intrepid rhetor. And 
it was a misfortune not without ex- 
ample. Herodius Atticus, on one oc- 
casion, stopped short in the presence of 
the emperor, and thought for an instant 
of drowning himself in the Ister. A 
similar accident happened to Hera- 
clides, who took the accident more 
philosophically, and sought consolation 
for his disgrace in abusing improvisa- 


* Eunapus, Prohzresius. 
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tion, and composing a work in praise 
of labor.* 

And who can count on the good na- 
ture of his audience? Listeners have 
a certain malice of their own at times, 
as Philagrius once discovered to his 
cost. He had composed a discourse 
in Asia, and learned it by heart. On 
arriving in Athens, he presented him- 
self before the amateurs and burst forth 
into improvisation. By a wonderful 
coincidence, they had given him pre- 
cisely the subject which he had so 
carefully treated. Philagrius, sure of 
his ground, began boldly, and wander- 
ed on like one led by the moment’s 
inspiration. He grew diffusive an 
pathetic ; but, strange to relate, as the 
discourse proceeded, the audience gave 
evidence of merrimert, first by subdued 
tittering, finally by uproarious bursts 
of laughter. Philagrius paused in 
wrath and amazement. To calm this 
excitement, his hearers produced a 
copy of the address which he had re- 
peated without altering a single word. 
Philagrius had been caught in a trap.t 

The abuse of this false eloquence 
could not fail in the end to produce 
disgust. Serious men began to ask 
themselves if these brilliant exercises 
were true oratorical art or merely ¢ 
vain tissue of words. A few even of 
those who had yielded to the fascina- 
tion began to look pityingly on de- 
claimers. Lucian lavished satire up- 
on them, but the trade was still pros- 
perous in his day. Synesius, coming 
later, spared them as little. From 
him we learn their misery as well as 
their presumption. We see that the 
palmy days of the profession had pass- 
ed away. 

“TI will not wander from door to 
door, attracting the townspeople with 
the promise of a charming speech. O 
sad profession! Speaking for the 

* Philostratus, Life of Soph. II. i. 36; xxvi. 8, 5. 

Ilere belongs an anecdote showing the pleasure 
tiken by rhetors in insulting each other. Heraclides 
sent his Panegyric of Labor (Ilévov éyxapcov) 
to one Ptolemzus, an adept in improvisation, Ptole- 
mwus returned it to him, after erasing the first letter, 
so that the title stood, ‘* Panegyric of an Ass.” The 
biographer does not mention that Heraclides found 
the epigram to his taste. 

t Puilostratus, Life of the Soph. II. viii. 8. 
VOL. v.—20 
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crowd ; attempting the impossible in 
trying to please so many different 
minds! The stage orator, no longer 
belonging to himself, is in truth a slave 
to the public, subject to the caprice of 
every individual. If an auditor begins 
to laugh, the sophist is lost. He dreads 
a morose visage; too close attention 
seems to him to imply criticism, a 
restless turning of the head to signify 
weariness. And yet he surely merits 
indulgent masters who sacrifices sleep 
at night, spends his days in toil, con- 
suming himself, as it were, with hunger 
and fatigue, in order to compose a fine 
address. He comes before the disdain- 
ful crowd to charm their ears, conceal- 
ing his indisposition with an affectation 
of health. Having bathed the day be- 
fore, he presents himself to the public 
at the appointed time, blooming, dim- 
pling, displaying every grace. He turns 
to the audience, wreathed in smiles, 
joyous in appearance, but torn with 
secret pangs. “He chews gum to make 
his voice clear and strong, for even the 
most serious s»phist lays great stress 
upon a fine voice, and lavishes upon it 
much ill-concealed care. In the mid- 
dle of the oration. he pauses to ask for 
a beverage, previously prepared. A 
servant offers it, and he drinks, mois- 
tening his throat, the better to pro- 
nounce his melodious sentences. But 
the poor wretch cannot with all this 
gain the good will of his hearers. The 
audience await the final clause impa- 
tiently, that they may laugh in liberty. 
They would gladly see him with out- 
stretched arm and parted lips, preserv- 
ing the attitude and silence of a statue : 
then, when worn out with weariness, 
they could escape.”* 

But of all the perils that menaced 
their very existence, sopbists and rheto- 
ricians had most cause to dread the 
growing strength of Christianity. The 
new religion proposed to its disciples, 
as the aim of life, an object far more ele- 
vated than the pleasures of eloquence. 
It was no longer a question of noble 
words, but of noble actions. What 
were intellectual satisfactions in com- 


* Synesius, Dion. 
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parison to the joys of conscience? The 
Christian sought the eloquence that 
should teach him his duties, and the 
sophist with uncertain and contradictory 
answers was no longer an authority. 
He must appeal to the priest for pre- 
cepts of unfailing, unchanging wisdom. 
Let some solitary, in repute for sanctity 
and for familiarity with the things of 
God, leave his desert for a moment 
to mingle among men, and the crowd 
rushed to greet him. St. John Chry- 
sostom proudly contrasts the entrance 
of a monk with that of a sophist. A 
few days more, and the revolution was 
consummated. Sophists saw no one 
following them, while the troop of the 
faithful, that is to say, the entire nation, 
pressed upon the steps of the humble 
monk, A preacher of the gospel, even 
if recommended only by soundness of 
doctrine and morality, was sure of see- 
ing listeners seated at the foot of the 
pulpit. But preachers who think 
only of the triumph of the faith attain 
the true glory of oratory, that of 
arousing emotion. Not only may a 
great thought come from the heart, but 
the expression with which it is given 
forth. Why listen to elegant but empty 
amplifications in schools, when in a 
neighboring basilica one could enjoy a 
magnificent oration, whose brilliancy 
should remain untarnished through 
fifteen centuries? No rhetor, but a 
young priest from Antioch, received 
from contemporary admirers as well as 
from posterity the glorious name of 
Chrysostom—Golden Mouth. The 
church is fertile in orators as in mar- 
tyrs. Christianity did not smother 
eloquence. She assigned to it new 
destinies ; regenerating, or rather (for 
it existed no longer) resuscitating it. 


Vil. 


AnD now we ask ourselves, what 
good and what evil these exercises 
have done? The mischief is not far to 
seek. It is exhibited in every page of 
che present article. Invented by vani- 
ty, these literary and philosophical ex- 
hibitions had seldom any better object 
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than the satisfaction of vanity; hence 
their vitality and duration, but also 
their sterility. 

But does this imply that they an 
swered no useful end? By no means. 
I do not believe with Ovid, a great 
amateur of public lectures, as it appears 
(perhaps he used them himself), that 
they excite poetic genius.* His con- 
temporaries Horace and Virgil had no 
need of the stimulant of public praise 
in the composition of their master- 
pieces. Pliny saw another advantage 
in lectures, as giving a writer the op- 
portunity to consult the public, and to 
invite criticism with the view of cor- 
recting defects.f But an audience thus 
convoked is no severe and judicious 
Aristarchus, overlooking no defect, 
but forever erying “Correct.” It is 
there to approve, and any lack of com- 
mendation is generally criticised by the 
author as a want of good manners. Pli- 
ny’s friends applauded him, and Pili- 
ny, with singular simplicity, confessed 
himself charmed with their good taste.§ 
What is he thinking of when he speaks 
of the free judgment of auditors, and 
yet complains of those who deny him 
applause? In fact, he says, whether 
you are the inferior, equal, or superior 
of the lecturer, you have an interest in 
praising him whom you surpass or who 
equals or surpasses you. Your superior, 
because you merit no praise if he de- 
serves none; your equal or inferior, 
because the glory lavished upon him 
tends to raise your reputation. With 
this convenient theory criticism loses 
its rights. We need not wonder that 
Lucan,|| whose brilliant defects are 
easily pardoned, allowed himself to 
be elated by the boisterous applause 
accorded to his Pharsalia; or that, 
comparing his age and débuts with 
those of Virgil, he exclaimed! “My 
friends, am I so far behind the great?” 
Seneca wisely decided that nothing had 
injured literature so much as popular 
acclamations.** 

Far from thinking, as Pliny does, 





* Pont. iv. 2. 

+ Horace, Poetic Art, 445, 
| Letters, vi. 17. 

** Letters, 102. 


+ Letters, v. 3; vii. 17 
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the system of lectures a finishing school, 
I believe the author to be confirmed 
in his defects by applause and adula- 
tion. But I agree with Pliny as to 
the efficiency of these assemblies in 
preserving and propagating a taste for 
intellectual things. Mental labor, even 
when bestowed on trivial matters, is 
of use in fostering intelligence. Rhe- 
tors and sophists were generally infe- 
rior orators and philosophers, but they 
deserve our thanks for their fidelity to 
study and to the preservation of literary 
traditions. But for them the maturity 
of Christian eloquence might have been 
long delayed. We must remember 
that Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, and Ambrose had passed 
through their schools before entering 
the church. The disciples effaced 
their masters, while profiting by les- 
sons received from them. 

And, turning to a different view of 
the subject, it is no matter of indiffer- 
ence to continue beyond the usual pe- 
riod assigned to serious labors one’s 
devotion to literature, so softening and 
humanizing in its influence on the 
heart. This especially applies to a 
nation, unprovided by religion or mo- 
rality with any remedy against evil 
instincts. ‘To write little verses and 
polish periods is no great affair, I con- 
fess; but it is better than wallowing 
in low and sometimes cruel sensuality, 
like the rabble. In point of religious 
and moral convictions, the Greeks had 
fallen to a level with the Romans. 
But one thing elevated them: an un- 
tiring love of poetry, eloquence, and 
philosophy. In default of the reality, 
they pursued its shadow. Ixion, so 
say their mythologists, embraced only 
the phantom of Juno. True ; but, while 
striving to win this phantom, he had 
not stooped to base and ignoble loves. 
The astute and polished Greek avoid- 
ed that barbarism which engulfed the 
coarse, unlettered Roman. 

We must not forget that Christian 
preaching has been served toa limited 
extent, but yet effectively, by habits 
introduced by sophists. The first 
comers freely explained their doc- 


trines in public places without exciting 
surprise. Every system received a 
hearing. Stoics, epicureans, and cynics 
all sought to win converts to their 
various theories. Beneath the man- 
tle of philosophy, the Christian could 
mingle with the crowd, and, while 
teaching a morality hitherto unknown, 
prepare the way for novel doctrines. 
When St. Paul arrived in Athens, 
that city where all men, strangers or citi- 
zens, were occupied only with hearing 
or uttering something new,* the multi- 
tude at first mistook the apostle for 
some wandering sophist, and lent him 
an attentive ear so long as he did not 
openly shock their preconceived ideas. 
Peregrinus, whose life and death Lu- 
cian gives us, became a cynic after 
having been a Christian, and continu: 
ed to address the people. Lucian does 
not clearly mark the change nor the 
distinction between the two systems 
of instruction, which seem to him 
equally strange. A similar confusion 
must have often arisen, not in the 
minds of Christians turned philoso- 
phers (there were fewer apostasies 
than conversions), but of philosophers 
who became Christians. 


Our study is ended. I had merely 
thought of writing a chapter on literary 
history, without seeking in the past 
an attack or a defence of the present. 
It is difficult to compare two periods 
justly. Our lectures and conferences 
differ in many respects from those in 
vogue among the ancients, but who 
can deny the various points of resem- 
blance? If we wish, as everyone in- 
deed must wish, to secure a durable 
and legitimate success to the system, 
we must remember it is not established 
merely for the recreation and diversion 
of the public, like the theatre or the 
concert-room, but also and above all 
for their instruction. It is 4 questioa 
of education. I would have the lec- 
ture, whether literary or scientific, givea 
in an attractive stvle, not after the sc- 
vere, didactic fashion of a cours de 
facult ; but it should be distinctly 


* Acts of tle Apostles, xvii. 21, 
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a lecture, so that the hearer may carry 
away with him some profitable ideas 
with the memory of an agreeable hour. 
In my humble opinion, it is only on 
these conditions that the system of 
public conferences will obtain not 
merely a passing popularity, but free- 
dom of the city. If this be true, are 
we to encourage authors to read their 
unpublished works, poems, dramas, 
odes, romances, or what not? In 
these days there are other roads to 
publicity, and it is not by a single 
hearing that intellectual works are to 
be judged. Still less must it be allow- 
ed (for even improbabilities should be 
anticipated) that an author, speculating 
in fame, should announce his arrival 
on such a day and hour: “‘l’o speak 
about what? I have not the least idea, 
but no matter! I shall speak, and you 
will have scen and heard me.” A 
mere matter of curiosity, making one 
think of the tight rope. 

Another danger is, that conferences 
may become a sort of intellectual gym- 
nasium, only good for the development 
of suppleness and agility of mind. 
Hitherto, in running over the lists of 
subjects under discussion, we have met 
none of the frivolous and insignificant 
themes that rhetors revelled in hand- 
ling. The titles at least announce a 
serious purpose. We should be glad 
to attribute the merit of this to the 
wisdom of the choosers, but the thought 
suggests itself that the administrative 
control may deserve part of the praise. 
It is well known that no one can de- 
liver lectures without especial permis- 
sion, and especial approval of the sub- 
ject of his address. It is also well 
known that certain orators find it im- 
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possible to obtain this permission, 
Whether this exercise of authority has 
inconveniences as well as advantages 
is a question we will not here investi- 
gate. But there is one among the 
conditions imposed on public lecturers 
that must suit every sensible person, 
the restrictions with regard to age. It 
is not difficult to find young persons 
who, mistaking temerity for talent, are 
eager for an opportunity to display 
their presumptuous ignorance. Can 
we even be quite certain that among 
those who have passed their twenty- 
fifth year there may not be some who 
would do well to preserve a discreet 
silence? “ Weigh carefully the bur- 
dens your shoulders are to bear,” said 
Horace to the Romans of his day. 
The precept is old, but sound even now. 
Remember, all you who present your- 
selves for public speaking, that it is not 
merely an honor, but a responsibility 
also. Consult your strength. Neither 
diploma nor certificate of capacity 
is demanded of you. Do not, however, 
imagine that no quality is needed to fit 
you for this professorship (for the post 
is nothing less than a professorship) 
except unbounded self-confidence. The 
least we can ask is that those who 
would teach us should be well informed 
themselves. Good sense, ever success- 
ful in the end, would do justice sooner 
or later to all such vain pretensions ; 
but meantime the oft-deluded public 
might have learned to avoid the vecre- 
ation prepared for them. We earnest- 
ly desire the long life and prosperity 
of the system, and therefore trust that 
no lecturers likely to injure it should be 
tolerated. Is our wish to be fulfilled ? 
The future must answer. 





Verheyden’s Right Hand. 


ORIGINAL, 


VERHEYDEN’S 


Ir there were no music, I think 
there would have been no Verheyden. 
He was an obligato. 

The child of a violin-player and a 
singer, both professional, he had been 
born into an atmosphere of sweet 
sounds. His baby eyelids had droop- 
ed in slumber to a flute-voice lullaby, 
or some ethereal strain from his father’s 
precious little Cremona. Every breeze 
that swept over the rippling Neckar or 
down the wooded mountain-sides, play- 
ing mournfully through the wind-harp 
in the window, caught the child at his 
play, hushing him. As soon as he 
could reach them, his fingers sought 
the keys of the piano; and from that 
thrilling moment when first a musical 
sound woke at his touch, Verheyden 
had found his occupation. It became 
his life. Every feeling found expres- 
sion at the tips of his fingers, and his 
fiercest passions culminated in a dis- 
cord. 

It is said that a violin long played 
upon will show in the wood flutings 
worn by the “continual dropping” of 
musical sounds from the strings. So 
Verheyden seemed wrought upon by 
his art. He looked like a man who 
might have stepped from some wild 
German tale; of Walpurgis, or other. 
He was called tall, being slight, and 
appeared to be made of nerves and as 
little as possible besides. His dark 
hair rose like the hair in Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s portraits, and streamed back 
from his forehead as if blown. His 
thin face was alive with restless gray 
eyes—the eyes of a listener, not a 
seer—with fiery nostrils to the slightly 
aquiline nose, and with an unsteady 
mouth. He had frequent flitting mo- 
tions, apparently inconsequent, really 
timed to some tune in his mind. He 
was moody, absent, abrupt; he was 
too much in earnest about everything. 


RIGHT HAND. 


He had little perception of wit or hu- 
mor, and he never laughed except with 
delight. He could be bold, yet he was 
simple and ingenuous as a child. An 
enthusiast, with room in his narrow, 
intense brain for but one idea at a 
time ; a man who would take life by 
the blade rather than the handle; a 
man in alto relievo. 

On the breath of some unaccount- 
able impulse, he would have said—ful- 
filling his destiny, say we—Verheyden 
came to the New World, wandered 
about a little, dazed and homesick, at 
length engaged to take the place of 
Laurie, the organist, who was about 
going to Europe for further instruction. 

He went into the church one after- 
noon with Laurie to try the organ. A 
sultry afternoon it was, the eve of the 
Assumption ; but inside the church all 
was coolness and silence and shadow, 
most home-like to the stranger of any 
place he had seen this side the ocean. 
While the organist played, he leaned 
from the choir and looked down into 
the nave. Laurie played with great 
sweetness and delicacy, and chose first 
one of those yearning things that touch, 
but do not rouse; and Verheyden 
leaned and listened, dreaming himself 
at home. 

Ah! the green, cool Neckar flowing 
downward to the Rhine; all the rafts 
and all the barges, all the wet and 
mossy rock; the overlooking moun- 
tains dense with forests to their sum- 
mits; the gray outstanding castle 
crumbling lothly from its post; the 
red roofs of the houses, the churches 
fair and many; all the quiet and the 
color of that home in fatherland. 

When the organist ceased playing, 
the dreamer felt as though he had been 
in motion and were suddenly stopped. 
Iie perceived that he was waving his 
hand, and became aware of a little 
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maiden dressed in white who had been 
going about placing flowers, and who, 
at the first sound of music, had sunk 
upon the altar-steps, and sat there lis- 
tening, her eyes upturned and fixed on 
the crucifix. 

“ Who, then, is she?” asked Ver- 
heyden, as Laurie trifled with the 
keys, holding the clew while he search- 
ed what next to play. 

Laurie glanced into the mirror be- 
fore him. “Oh ! she belongs in a frame 
on the wall, but sometimes steps out 
and wanders about the church. She 
sings at service. Call her up here if 
you can.” 

Verheyden hastily took a seat at the 
organ, and, as the girl rose and pre- 
pared to leave the church, a smooth 
strain sprang like a lasso from under his 
fingers, and caught her. She went up- 
stairs, and, standing by the organist, 
sang Lambillot’s Quam Dilecta. Her 
voice was not powerful, but a pure 
soprano, clearand sweet, making up in 
earnestness what it lacked in volume. 
She sang with exquisite finish, having 
taken the kernel of science and thrown 
away the husk. Musical ornamenta- 
tion was not with Alice Rothsay vo- 
cal gymnastics, but seemed to grow 
upon the melody as spontaneously as 
tendrils upon the vine. Verheyden 
laughed with delight when, at the cli- 
max of the song, she touched the sil- 
ver C in alt. 

What had been a little maiden in 
the distance was a small young woman 
when near by. She was blonde; her 
oval face had the lustrous paleness of 
a pearl; she looked as she sang, pure, 
sweet, and earnest. One knowing the 
signs in faces would say that sharp 
tools must have wrought there to make 
the eyelids and the mouth so steady. 
Strangers called her cold; but those 
who had once seen her pale gray eyes 
grow luminous thought her fervid. 

Then began again Verheyden’s life, 
growing richer everyday. Musical cog- 
noscenti grew enthusiastic about him: 
he was a genius, they said, no one before 
had so well interpreted the old master- 
pieces of song. Laurie was charming ; 
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but Verheyden was inspiring. The 
Scottish laddie was sweet and bright 
as one of his own dancing burns ; but 
the German brought reminiscences of 
torrents and avalanches, and lightnings 
tangled among the mountain-tops, 
Laurie saw music as in a glass darkly, 
and strove to tell them how she look- 
ed; but Verheyden grasped the god. 
dess with compelling fingers, and led 
her out before their eyes to dazzle 
them. His slight form below the tow- 
ering organ-pipes they compared to 
Samson between the pillars of the 
temple of Gaza. 

Verheyden was extremely happy in 
his art : pleased, too, to feel the wreath 
of fame settling on his brow with 
tingling touches; and when that Au- 
gust day had slipped back three years, 
he was thirty years old. 


John Maynard, the machinist, drew 
into his mind various abortive notions 
conceived by men who had lived, or 
who were still in the sun—drew them 
in mistrustfully, and found them stray 
sparks of genius whose kindred dwelt 
with him. Uniting, they played pranks 
on the man ; they made his brain swell 
and snap as they pushed open the por- 
tals of unsuspected chambers; they 
sailed through his dreams in the trains 
of vast shadows, whose shapes he pant- 
ed to catch as they eluded him in the 
labyrinths of sleep ; they grouped and 
they scattered, forming here and there 
a salient or receding angle, leaving 
voids to be filled; they got into his 
eyes till he forgot his friends and to 
brush his hat; they salted his coffee 
and sugared his beef; they took him on 
long rambles, where he would wake to 
find himself standing stock-still, staring 
at nothing ; they burned up questions 
and answers before they could reach 
his lips, and they dislocated his sen- 
tences. They wooed, and eluded, and 
tormented, and enraptured him, till, 
darting on them unawares, he caught a 
shadow and copied it out on paper. 
Finally, fused into one shape, it 
sprang from his brain, like Minerva 
from Jove’s, armed cap-a-pie. The 
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machinist’s invention was clad in iron, 
and stood shining and winking in the 
unaccustomed sunshine for everybody 
to admire. 

Which finishes the story of John 
Maynard’s only love. 

Among the many visitors who flock- 
ed to see this wonderful invention 
came one day Verheyden, Alice Roth- 
say, and her cousin Rose. 

They stood and watched smoothly 
slipping cylinders that coquetted with a 
band of gold from every gazing win- 
dow, large wheels that turned delibe- 
rately on their dizzy centres, and little 
families of cogged wheels that made 
them feel cross-eyed—all the deceitful 
gentleness and guileful glitter of the 
creature. 

Alice Rothsay stretched a venture- 
some pink finger-tip toward a lazily 
rocking bar, then with a shiver, drew 
it back. “ But I like to look at ma- 
chinery,” she said; * it is so self-pos- 
sessed. Besides, it is full of curves, 
which are amiable as well a3 graceful. 
Parallels are unsocial, and angles are 
disagreeable.” 

“ Parallels are faithful if not fond,” 
remarked the machinist, “and straight 
lines have an aim and arrive at places. 
They are the honest lines, the working 
lines, the strong lines. The reasoner’s 
thought goes like an arrow, the dream- 
er’s like smoke on a heavy day. I 
would rather see a cat pounce upon a 
mouse than run round after her own tail.” 

“But the spiral,” she ventured. 

“Qh! that’s the supernatural,” said 
the machinist. 

“For my part,’ said Rose, “I 
don’t see why the cat, after having 
caught her mouse, should not amuse 
herself by running round after her own 
tail. It keeps her out of the cream.” 

Miss Rothsay turned to look at Ver- 
heyden, who was examining another 
part of the machine. As she looked, 
he stretched his right hand to point a 
question, and stretched it too far. The 
cruel teeth caught it, there was a sharp 
breath that was not quite a cry. John 
Maynard sprang to stop the machine, 
and in a moment Verheyden drew back, 
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wild-eyed, but silent, holding up a 
crushed and bleeding hand. 

“ There is no pain,” he said as May- 
nard knotted the handkerchief about 
hisarm. But he staggered while speak- 
ing, and the next moment fell. 

Miss Rothsay had news of him that 
evening. His hand had been ampu- 
tated, and he was wild. He wanted 
to tear the ligatures from his arm and 
bleed to death, had to be restrained 
and drugged into quiet. Her messen- 
ger had left him in a morphia-sleep, 
pale as the dead, and with only the 
faintest breathing. 

Weeks passed, and the reports were 
scarcely more cheering. The patient 
had to be watched lest he should do 
himself harm ; and as he resented such 
watching with savage impatience, his 
attendant’s place was no sinecure. 

Indeed, Verheyden writhed in his 
circumstances as upon burning fagots. 
Wrapped in his art as in an atmosphere, 
the wrench that tore his hand away left 
him breathless. Music, the glory and 


the sweetness of his life, floated back 
only just out of reach, tantalizing him 
with remembered and almost possible 


bliss. Melodies brushed his lips and 
left a sting; chords stretched broad, 
golden, electric, and, reaching to grasp 
them, he fell into darkness. His pas- 
sionate heart rose and swelled, and 
found no outlet, but beat and broke 
against an impossibility, like the sea 
on its rocks. Verheyden’s occupation 
was gone. 

True, he could study phenomena. 
He was haunted by the ghost of a hand 
that he could clench but could not see, 
that sometimes itched at the finger- 
tips. It would seem that the nerves, 
confounded at being cut short from 
their usual station, had not yet learned 
to send new messages, even sent the 
old ones blunderingly, overdoing in 
their anxiety to do the best they could. 
He had sometimes to recollect that this 
troublesome hand was preserved in 
spirits in a glass jar set in Dr. Herne’s 
laboratory, on a shelf just behind his 
pet skeleton. 

Verheyden read treatises on nerves 
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till his own were no longer telegraphic 
lines under control, but the wires of a 
rack to which he was bound. He 
studied spiritualism till in dim night- 
watches the veil before the unseen 
seemed to glide back. He dived into 
mesmerism till all the powers of his 
mind centred in a will that glittered 
hard and bright in his eyes, causing the 
timid to shrink and the pugilistic to 
make fists. 

But through all these noxious para- 
sites of the tree of knowledge which he 
recklessly gathered about him moaned 
ceaselessly his unforgotten bereave- 
ment. Or, if he forgot for a moment, 
it was like drawing the knife from a 
wound to drive it back again. 

Having exhausted every other dis- 
traction, he started one day for a long 
walk in the country. He could not 
walk the city streets without meeting 
at every step some piercing reminder 
of his loss. It was Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. His fancy had caught a spark 
from everything beautiful in nature, 
and there was not an outline nor mo- 
tion, not a sound nor a tint, but found 
in him some echo. Stately, swaying 
trees in his path waved the grave 
movement of an Andante; the shrill 
little bird that slid down on a sunbeam 
through the branches mimicked a twit- 
tering strain of Rossini’s; a sigh of air 
that rose, and swelled, and sank again, 
echoed a phrase of Beethoven; and an 
unseen rivulet played one of Chopin’s 
murmuring soliloquies. 

Verheyden trod savagely on yielding 
moss, and crackling twigs, and dry 
leaves of last year, and on the bluest 
of blue violets that bloomed bathed in 
the noon sunshine. He plunged into 
a. by-path, and came to a brook that fled 
as though pursued. It stumbled dizzi- 
ly over shining pebbles, glided with 
suspended breath around grassy curves ; 
it was all a-tremble with inextricably 
tangled sunshine and shadow; it gushed 
here and there into sweet complaining; 
it leaped with white feet down the 
rocks. Verheyden threw himself upon 
the bank beside it. He had played 
such dances, measures that made the 


dancers giddy, and sent the ladies dazed 
and laughing to their seats. 

“ Does he think we are dervishes? 
Do take me into the air.” 

Verheyden laughed ; and the fingers 
in Dr. Herne’s glass jar behind the 
skeleton played a caprice as saucy 
as Puck plunging with headlong so- 
mersaults and alighting on tiptoe. 
Then, with a groan, he recollected. 

As he crouched there, half wishing 
the water were deep enough to drown 
him, he heard a low-voiced singing 
near by, and, taking a step presently, 
he saw a picture among the pine sha. 
dows. Alice Rothsay, with a red rose 
in her bosom, sat in the moss, and the 
green, thready grasses, looking fair as 
Titania, her small figure showing 
smaller by the boles and branches 
of the trees. She was hushing her- 
self silent and smiling, her lucent eyes 
intent on a humming-bird that wander- 
ed in the flickering shade and shine 
of the woods. It foraged for a mo- 
ment among the shrinking blossoms 
the bold little robber! it snapped at a 
round bright drop dashed up by the 
fretted waters, and got a sip, half spray, 
half sunshine, that turned it clean tip- 
sy; then it made a dart at the red 
rose in Alice Rothsay’s bosom, and 
hung there, a little blue buzz with a 
long bill. The rose trembled over the 
girl’s suppressed laughter, and the 
winged mite flung itself petulantly 
breast deep in the fragrant petals. 
Then it reeled away, seared at the 
bound her heart gave; for, looking up, 
she saw Verheyden. It was the first 
time they had met since his accident. 

“T dare not pity you,” she said ; 
“the hand of God shows too plainly.” 
But the moistened eyes, and the un- 
steadiness of her soft, loitering voice, 
contradicted the words she spoke. 

He looked at her in a dazed, lost 
way, wondering who then might be 
deserving of pity. 

“ We miss you at church,” she went 
on. “We have a different organist 
every Sunday, and I am not used to 
their accompaniments. I broke down 
last Sunday. Mrs. Wilder played, and 
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at the sucipe that you always played e- 
gato, she threw in half a dozen bars of 
explosives. The ‘deprecationem’ was 
fired off, every syllable of it, as from 
amortar. I jumped as if I'd been 
blown up. So few know how to ac- 
company. It will be better when 
Laurie comes, But we want to see 
you at church, Verheyden.” 

” His face lost its momentary gentle- 
ness. “I don’t go to church now,” he 
said; “ that is, to what we call church. 
I’ve been invoking ‘ black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and gray’—all but 
the white. I’ve been calling back the 
soul of Mesmer. I could tell! stories 
that would frighten you.” 

“Qh! no, you couldn’t,” she said. 
“*Tf armies in camp should stand to- 
gether against me, my heart shall not 
fear” I might fear for you, though. 
I have reason to fear for you when 
you give thought to such delusions.” 

Verheyden began defending himself 
with the impatience of one who knows 
his position to be weak, going over that 
hackneyed talk about progress and 
freedom of thought. 

« Ah!” she sighed, “ there are heights 


and heights ; and Babel is not Pisgah.” 

The fragment of woods in which 
they had been walking belonged to 
the estate of Monsieur Léon, at whose 
house Alice was visiting; and, as she 


saw the two approaching, madame 
herself came out to meet them. An 
amiable, worldly woman, a patroness 
of the arts, graceful, cordial, and full 
of charming little enthusiasms. Not 
least among her esthetic devotions was 
that to the toilette, by the help of which 
she managed to appear forty instead 
of sixty. 

She stepped to meet Verheyden with 
both her hands extended, tears swim- 
ming in her fine dusky eyes. “My 
dear friend!” she said. “ At last you 
remember us. You are welcome. 
Where have you been all summer 2” 

“Summer!” repeated Verheyden. 
“T haven’t seen any summer.” 

And truly the three months had for 
him been beautiful in vain. He had 
not seen their glad, pelting showers, 
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their dim, soft rains, nor the glory of 
their sunshine, and their moonlights 
had been to him as spilt wine. 

He could not help being soothed by 
these friends. There was no obtru- 
sive sympathy, no condolence hard to 
answer to, no affected reserve concern- 
ing his affliction. He was free to 
speak of it or not, as he should choose. 
They went on with some trifling em- 
ployment while they talked to him ; or, 
if silent, he felt their kindly, homelike 
presence. Then the large, cool house 
was refreshing after the dust and heat 
of the city. 

Silence was sweetest in that sultry 
noon; and, presently perceiving it, 
they did not speak. But the oaks out- 
side rustled like oaks of Dodona, and 
what had seemed silence grew to be 
fuilest sound. There was a stir of 
plants uneasy with growing, multitu- 
dinous tiny voices of insects in the 
grasses, bee and bird and the murmur 
of waters, the wings of doves that half 
flew, half dropped, in purple flocks from 
the eaves, the fall of an over-ripe 
peach, the shrill cicala, the fond sigh- 
ing of the brooding air in whose bosom 
all these sounds nestled. 

Alice rose to lower the crimson cur- 
tain over an intrusive sunbeam, (ma- 
dame kept her crimson draperies up 
all summer, knowing that her com- 
plexion needed deep, warm lighis,) 
and out of revenge the brightness pour- 
ed through the tissue, its gold changed 
toa rosy fire. Pausing in that light 
to listen, she stood aglow, her pale- 
brown hair, her clear eyes, her white 
dress. 

“Tt is a Guido!” whispered Verhey- 
den, with a flash of light across his 
face. 

“No,” said madame; “it is the 
Charity for which Ruskin longed, float- 
ing all pink and beautiful down to 
earth, the clouds blushing as she pass- 
es.” 

The sun went lingeringly down the 
west, a breeze fluttered up from the 
south, and they roused themselves to 
open the windows. 

A piano drew Verheyden by all his 
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aching heart-strings. He seated him- 
self before it and played the base of 
Rossini’s Cujus Animam. As he play- 
ed, a fair hand stole to the keys at his 
right and played the Aria. 

“Tt kills me! Alice, it kills me !” he 
moaned out, turning his haggard face 
tovard her. 

“ Verheyden,” she said, “do some- 
thing hervic: submit !” 

«To writhe on the rark is not to re- 
sist,” he said bitterly. 

“* But how sublime,” she urged, “ if, 
instead of writhing, one could, in the 
midst of pain, wear a serene face, and 
rejoice in a serene heart.” 

“Tt is easy for you to talk of seren- 
ity,” he said impatiently. “ You have 
all you want. You live in music as I 
lived in it. And what an enchanted 
life we lived together! Do you remem- 
ber the first time I saw you? Three 
years ago, it was, on the eve of the 
Assumption, You sat on the steps of 
the altar and listened while Laurie 
played. I told him you looked like a 
soprano, and he said you were one, that 
you had a voice like aviolin. Do you 
remember how I called you up?” 


“Yes,” she said, smiling at the re- 


membrance. “No one ever accom- 
panied like you. The voice went float- 
ing on your music like a shallop on the 
water. Your interludes were nothing 
more than spray or little wavelets, or 
like a half-hushed bubbling laughter 
underneath the bows.” 

“And you,” he said, “ you never 
learned : you sing of nature, and ’tis art 
that tries to reach you. Laurie al- 
ways said your rouwlades were as if you 
eculdn’t help them ; that he had to look 
at the score to be sure you didn’t make 
them up as you went along. Come, 
now, let us try.” 

In the act of turning eagerly to the 
piano, he recollected and stopped. 

She touched his arm with an earnest 
hand. “Delight is dear,” she said; 
“ but never so dear as when we find it 
in dark places. Let me speak to you 
of myself, Verheyden, as I have never 
spoken to any one else. You think 
my life has been a tranquil one, but 
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you mistake. None, or but few, know. 
ing, I have gone through tragedies that 
would delight a romance writer. What 
I read is dull to what I have experi- 
enced. If I am calm, it is because I 
have nothing left to suffer. At twenty. 
five—you didn’t think me so old be- 
cause Lam small and blonde—at twenty 
five I have exhausted the pains of life, 
And, Verheyden, believe me, contra- 
dictory as it may sound, the highest 
rapture that earth can give is distilled 
from its sharpest pains. It is true, 
even here, that those who weep are 
blessed. When the strong man, Jesus, 
rends this ravenous nature of ours, af- 
ter some days we find sweetness. O 
Verheyden! go to the Lord with your 
burden, and he will give you rest. Do 
not fiil your soul with discord because 
your hand can no more awaken har- 
mony. That loftier harmony nothing 
can disturb without your consent. Is 
it not beautiful to think of—the security 
of the soul? Remember, Verheyd«n, 
the lightnings may strike us, but our 
souls shall not be smitten; and they 
shall not be drowned though the waters 
cover us; the earth may burn, but 
our souls shall not be consumed ; and 
they shall not be crushed though the 
heavens fall on us. When I think of 
these things, I laugh at fear of anything 
save sin; I am lifted; my body seems 
dissolving like frost in fire. I cannot 
comprehend the sadness of your face. 
T am glad! I am glad!” 

He looked at her as she stood there 
pale and shining, then stretched his 
hand, and, at a venture, touched the 
scarf she wore. It didn’t scorch him. 

Monsieur Léon came home at sun- 
set, and with him Auguste, the son of 
the house. Monsieur was one of his 
wife’s enthusiasms. ‘ He is a misan- 
thrope,” she would say delightedly. 
“ What a listless air! he eares for 
nothing. How mournful and hopeless 
his eyes! And though his hair is 
white, he is but little over fifty. He 
is full of poetry and sublimity and 
learning ; but it is frozen in. His early 
days were unfurtunate—a poor gentle- 
man, you know—and all his life till he 
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was forty was a struggle for bread. At 
forty he inherited his property. Then 
he thought to live, my poor Auguste ! 
We went to Paris, which we had left 
as children. Ah! well. But he had 
aspirations, and pressed on toward Italy. 
There was the Medean chaldron, he 
said. He was ill when we reached 
there, and saw nothing till one evening 
he was convalescent, and I took him 
by the hand and led him out on to our 
balcony. It was a May-moonlight in 
Venice. The earth can do nothing 
more. He stood and looked till I 
thought he had lost his breath, then 
clasped his hands over his heart as 
though he had a great pang, and cried 
out, ‘O my lost youth? He would 
look no more. He went in and sat 
with his face hidden in his hands. It 
was too late, The next day we started 
and came back. He looked at nothing 
as we passed, but sat in the gondola or 
carriage with his face hidden. He said 
it was like setting a feast before the 
corpse of a man who had died of star- 
vation. Soromantic!” sighs madame, 
smoothing the lace ruffles from her lit- 
ile hands. 

Presently, when evening deepened, 
Auguste put his head in at the win- 
dow and called them out to see an 
eclipse of Venus. 

They stood in the dewy dusk and 
fragrance of the garden, and watched 
the star hover, moth-like, near and 
nearer to the moon, seeming to grow 
larger and more brilliant as it ap- 
proached extinction, shining in auda- 
cious beauty. Then it touched, trem- 
bled, and disappeared. 

“ Served her right !” cried Auguste, 
fresh from the classics. 

“But, Alice, where is Verheyden ?” 
asked madame. 

“He recollected Laurie’s concert, 
and would go. I tried to detain him, 
but could not.” 

Verheyden hurried into town to the 
concert-hall, though by no means cer- 
tain he might not be tempted to fling 
himself over the baleony. Avoiding 
acquaintances, he took a seat high up 
and apart, and looked down upon the 
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audience. Such crowds had flocked 
to hear him in that lost life of his. 
Was it indeed lost, or did he-dream ? 

Presently there was music. There 
came his fugues rolling in like over- 
lapping billows. How he had played 
them when his mood had been to 
plunge in such a surge, he solitary, 
everything else washed away like sea- 
weed! He would never breast that 
tide again! Symphonies sailed over 
his head ; but he could no more reach 
to touch their pinions. There was 
one he had named St. Michael’s, from 
a sharp brightness that swung through 
it, sword-like. How he had wrestled 
with those angels! 

Then Laurie, being loudly called, 
stood out, blushing before their praises. 

Bless the boy! Only that day, 
bursting into tears, he had clasped 
Verheyden around the neck, saying: 
“ Dear friend, my success hurts me 
like failure when I think of you.” 

To an encore he played “ Comin’ 
through the Rye,” improvising varia- 
tions in which the lovely melody hover- 
ed like Undine in the fountain, half 
veiled in that spray of music: an arch, 
enchanting thing. 

As Laurie stood up again, his friend 
leaned over the baleony and looked 
down on the young, lifted brow. For 
one instant their eyes met; then Ver- 
heyden started up and fled out into the 
night. 


Father Vinton sat alone in his room 
meditating on a text which was gra- 
dually expanding, budding, and _blos- 
soming into a sermon. He tried not 
to be vexed when some one knocked 
at his door at that late hour, and was 
just controlling his voice to give a 
charitable summons when the door 
opened, and Verheyden, or his ghost, 
came in, and, without a word of greet- 
ing, fell on his knees beside the priest, 
dropping his face to the arm of the 
chair. 

“ My poor friend,” said the father, 
“have you not yet forgiven God for 
loving you better than you can under- 
stand ?” 
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Verheyden shivered, but said noth- 
ing. 

“ Remember whose hands were pierec- 
ed, not one, but both, and his feet, and 
his side. He never shrank.” 

Verheyden’s shaking hand held out 
a little vial. “I shall take this unless 
you prevent me,” he said. “ Help me 
if there is any help. I dare not be 
alone.” 

Father Vinton unstopped the vial, 
and, taking deliberate aim, flung it 
through the open window into the 
street. Then he laid his hand ten- 
derly upon the bowed head. “You 
shall not be alone,” he said. “Stay 
here to-night.” 

Blessed are all peace-makers ; but 
thrice blessed are those who make 
peace between the soul and God. 
Blessed are they in whose ears we 
breathe the tales else unspoken, 
whose hands lead us back from the 
brink of many a precipice where no 
one dreamed we stood, whose voices 
soothe the pains hidden to all besides, 
and inspire with hope hearts that were 
filled with despair. May such peace- 
makers be for ever blessed ! 

Verheyden’s religion had been a 
recollection rather than a remem 
brance. He had made a point of 
going to confession and communion 
once a year; and had one looked into 
his mind while he was preparing for 
these sacraments, something like the 
following might have been seen: 
“Well, what have I been doing this 
year? I haven’t committed any sins. 
I've done nothing but play tunes. To 
be sure, I broke Smith’s fiddle over his 
head for playing false and spoiling a 
chorus. Don't suppose that was just 
right; though I must say I think the 
chorus of more consequence than 
Smith’s head. But I must have 
done something. I’m not a saint yet. 
Guess I'll say a prayer. 

“Oh! I remember! —; that was 
mean. I wouldn’t believe I could do 
such a thing if I didn’t know I had. 
Tl be hanged if I do it again. Then 
there’s —, and —,and—. Well, con- 
fession does put a fellow out of con- 
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ceit with himself. And there’s —; 4 
dishonest deed, I must own. I don’t 
wonder the Lord gets angry with us ; 
and how he does wait for us to come 
round! I’m glad I didn’t drop dead 
to-day. I’m thankful I didn’t drop dead 
today! The Lord is good. What 
am I lounging on a seat for? Why 
don’t I go on my knees? Then there's 
I'm sorry for that. I wish some- 
body would give me a thrashing for 
it. Ive been sorry for the same sin 
dozens of times, and accused myself 
of it, and promised not to commit it 
again. My resolutions are not worth 
much. Suppose I can’t keep myself 
out of sin without the Lord’s help. 
I'll ask for it.” 

At the end, Verheyden, sobered and 
humbled, would present himself to the 
priest and make a clear and sincere 
confession. 

But now religion was to be no more 
an incident, but the business of his life. 
He was fortunate ‘in his director, for 
Father Vinton was not only prudent, 
but sympathetic. If, when he read 
lives of the saints, Verheyden longed 
for ecstasies which should thrill him as 
sensibly as music could, the father did 
not reprove bis presumption, but said : 
“My son, such favors do not come 
when they are looked and asked for, 
they are unexpected. Strive to ren- 
der yourself worthy of God's friend- 
ship, and forget the reward till he shall 
please to bestow it.” If, kneeling be- 
fore the altar, his eyes full of tears, the 
intensity of his gaze defeating itself, 
Verheyden fancied that the cross be- 
fore him quivered with its burden, and 
that the aureoled head grew to be the 
head of a living, suffering man whose 
eyes turned pitifully on him—the fa 
ther did not call his penitent crazy. 

‘‘ Perhaps he grieves to find you so 
unreconciled,” he said. “ When with 
a loving violence he tore the idol from 
your grasp in order to give you a work 
whcrein the end would not be forgotten 
in the means, he expected your sub- 
mission. Perhaps he grieves to see 
that you reject all work.” 

Verheydeu blushed painfully as he 
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extended his mutilated arm. 
can I do?” 

7 Take charge of your singing-class 
again. 

For one instant he faced the priest 
with a sudden fierceness, the last spark 
of rebellion in him. Then his face 
faded and drooped. 

“J will, sir.” 

“Miss Rothsay will play for you 
when you need her.” 

“Yes, father.” 

And Verheyden went back to the 
drudgery of his profession, missing its 
delights, and did his duty faithfully if 
not cheerfully. There could have been 
no severer test. 

There was no more talk of visions 
and trances. But every morning a 
shadow of a man stole into the chapel, 
knelt near the door, and went out as 
quietly after the mass was over. Once 
a fortnight the same shadow came to 
Father Vinton’s side and made a sin- 
cere but disheartening confession. 
The spring of the musician’s spirit was 
broken. 

“You are ill,” the priest said to him 
one day. 


“ What 


“ No,” answered Verheyden dream- 


ily. “My heart troubles me a little. 
It beats too fast. There’s nothing else 
the matter with me.” 

He was told that he ought to consult 
a doctor. 

“T thought I would,” was the answer; 
“but I forgot it. What is in the 
church ?” 

“ Laurie with the choir practising a 
new mass. To-morrow is the Assump- 
tion, you know.” 

“Oh! yes. Tl go in and listen 
awhile ; shall I ?” 

“My poor boy!” said the priest. 
“ Will it not give you more pain than 
pleasure ?” 

“No, father, it doesn’t hurt me 
now.” 

Going into the choir, Verheyden took 
a seat apart and unseen. He leaned 
wearily, closed his eyes and listened, 
hearing the voices more than the in- 
strument, hearing one voice through 
all. When Alice Rothsay uplifted her 
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pure voice and sang the Dona nobis 
pacem, tears dropped slowly down his 
face ; but they were not tears of bitter- 
ness. 

Presently all but Alice left the 
church. As on that day, four years 
before, when he had first seen her, she 
had flowers for the altars. 

It was a delight for her to get into 
the church alone, as she now believed 
herself to be. If she were good, she 
knew not. No matter: God is good. 
She felt as though she were among dear 
friends with nobody by to criticise. 
Her delight bubbled up almost over 
the verge of reverence. But perfect 
love casteth away fear ; and she loved. 

“ Rosa Mystica, here are roses. Pray 
forme. And lilies for St. Joseph, whom 
I often forget. He is so near you he 
is lost, like the morning-star in the 
morning. St. Paul, I bring you fine 
plumes, and cardinal flowers like living 
coals. But you look as though you 
would scorch them up with a push from 
the point of your pen, writinggepistles 
toward the four winds. O Unseen 
One! what shall I offer you? The 
earth is yours, and the fulness thereof. 
1 cannot offer myself, for I am not mine 
to give. But if you love me, take me. 
O Sweetness !” 

Sunset flashed through the windows, 
and every saint caught an aureola. 
Then the day went out, bright and 
loth. When the sanctuary lamp be- 
gan to show its flame in the gathering 
twilight, Alice Rothsay rose with a 
happy heart, and went home. 

Verheyden was happy, too; he scarce 
knew why, perhaps because the hap- 
piness of another made his own seem 
possible. He groped his way down to 
the chapel, and found Father Vinton 
hearing confessions. 

“God is with him,” thought the 
priest when Verheyden had left him. 
“ He is like a child.” 

The same child-like sweetness shone 
in the face raised the next morning for 
communion. 

Going out of the chapel after his 
thanksgiving, Father Vinton saw his 
penitent still kneeling there. “I wished 
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I had asked him to pray for me,” 
he said. “I must see him when he 
comes out.” 

He waited half an hour, watching, 
but no one appeared. The father 
would not for anything disturb so sa- 
cred a devotion ; but he felt like look- 
ing again. Going back to the chapel, 
he saw the lonely worshipper still in 
place, but in a slightly changed atti- 
tude. He was leaning a little wearily 


on the desk before him, and his shoul- 
der and head rested against a pillar 
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beside. His pale face was lifted, as 
though some one above had spoken, 
and he had looked up to answer. 

Father Vinton hesitated, then went 
nearer. A morning sunbeam came in 
through an eastern window, stole in 
tender, tremulous gold over the musi- 
cian’s hair and brow, and looked into 
his eyes. So Magdalene might have 
looked into the sepulchre. The father 
bent and looked also. 

Ah, Verheyden! Some One above 
had spoken, and he had answered. 





ORIGINAL, 
MAY: A FANCY. 


I CANNOT sing to thee a song, O May! 
New-born of beauties never sung before. 

On all the tourneyed fields of poesy 

Bright souls have broken lance to do thee honor. 
And yet (so hard it is for youth and life 

To deem to-day not brighter than the past) 

I cannot think they loved thee more than I, 
Those silent poets in their silent graves. 

I cannot think their sunshine was as golden, 
Their meads as green, their wilding flowers as rife 
With the low music of the laden bee, 

Their clouds as soft upon the suramering sky, 
Their gales as wooing in the wakened forests— 
Their May as much of May as thou to us. 
Moreover, this I know: the tiny bark 

Of the frail nautilus may crest the wave 

That swelled to clasp the bosomed argosy, 

Or chafed the warrior-ship’s embattled side. 
And so, beneath thy deep serenity 

Of sunlit blue, as, thrilled and filled with May, 

I lie on earth and gaze up into heaven, 

Sprite Fancy doth embody me a dream ; 

And I dare utter it, for I am bold 

On kindly Nature’s mother breast to lay 

My head, and prattle of the love I bear her. 

As little, earnest children deck them dolls, 

And name them for the fair ones whom they love, 
I prank an image out, and call it—May. 


Thou shin’st, OQ May! upon my visioned hours, 
A maiden in the prime of maidenhood, 
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Poised on the summer boundary of blooms, 
Disparting child and woman ; blent of each; 
The child-smile pure upon the perfect lip, 
And girlhood in the wavy wealth of curls 

So lavish on the toying, amorous air, 

And deep’ning in the blue uplifted eyes, 

Like stainless heaven reflect from silent lakes, 
The mystic, dawning holiness of woman, 


She, o’er the cycled earth imperious, 

Throned on the morning candor of the clouds, 
Sits haloed with the worship of the sun, 

Chosen is she of all her sister months 

To be the bride of the imperial sun. 

Disdainful suitor, he did pass unwooed 

The paly elder beauties of the year, 

Nor in the hoyden March, nor sportive April, 
Nor majesty of June, his pleasure found: 

He toyed familiar, yet scarce lovingly, 

With the swart, sparkling nymphs of summer tide, 
He schooled the autumn oreads in their tasks, 
And, smiling, passed, and left them all, to shower 
The splendid unrestraint of all his love, 

And choice, and tenderness on May, his own. 


This is the bridal season, and the earth, 
Fondest of mothers, and the ardent bridegroom 
Have ta’en all gems of earth, all rays of heaven, 
Have beggared all the universe for charms 

To deck the bride withal. She sits in beauty, 
Crowned with the rarest radiance of morn, 
Robed in the tissued blooms of all the world, 
Yet loveliest for her own proud modesty ; 

Her glorious eyes the fairest of her jewels, 

Her bridal blush her brightest ornament. 

Thus maidenly, thus queenly in the skies 

She waits against the coming of the bridegroom. 
He, o’er the orient wave now eminent, 

Through the eoncoursing rosy clouds of morn 
Strides like a monarch ’mid a courtier throng, 
Pushing soft adulation out of way ; 

Presses in grandeur up the noon-day height, 
Haif haste, all stateliness and majesty. 


And over all the vastness of the world 

Goes forth the tale of bliss. The roseate clouds 
Blush down the tidings to the raptured sea, 

Till all his crested waves are musical 

With murmured joyfulness. The courier birds 
Thrill myriad melodies through all the woods, 
With this their joyous burden: “ May is bride!” 
The hoary oaks, and all the ancient trees, 

On the high, rippling winds commune together, 
Saying one to another: “ May is bride !” 
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And from her throne float forth cloud-messengers, 
The white-winged spirits of the unborn ram . 
They stoop and whisper to the dreaming flowers 
Bidding their choicest petals venture out ; 

Then die to sight amid the morning shine, 

As sudden angels, their high missions done, 

Rapt from our gaze, resume their viewless shapes 
But the fair blossoms wake and look about them, 
And find all May, and all things lapt in sunshine, 
And softly call their kindred to arise, 

Till every turf in all the happy fields 


Is garish with their bloom, and atmospheres 
Of perfume waft their homage to the seat 


Of their dear sovereign. 


And the loving earth, 


The great, dumb mother of the happy May, 
With all her waving continents of trees, 
Makes murmurous gesture full of ecstasy ; 
And up from land, and sea, and air, and sky, 
Rise choral hallelajahs : “ May is bride !” 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


BY LADY HERBERT. 


CORDOVA AND MALAGA, 


A COMFORTABLE little old-fashion- 
ed inn, with a “ patio” full of orange- 
trees, leading to a public “sala,” ra- 
ther like a room at Damascus, with 
aleoves and fountains, gladdened the 
hearts of our wearied travellers. Af- 
ter a good night’s rest (and one ad- 
vantage in Spain is, that except mos- 
quitoes, your beds are generally free 
from other inhabitants), they started 
down the narrow, badly paved streets 
to visit the cathedral. The exterior 
is disappointing, as all you see is a but- 
tressed wall, with square towers sixty 
feet high, opposite which is the gate- 
way and wall of the archiepiscopal 
palace. But on passing through a 
low arched door, you come into a 
beautiful oriental court, in the centre 
of which is a picturesque Moorish 
fountain, the rest of the space being 
filled with orange-trees and palms, and 


on the north side an exquisite giralda, 
or tower, from whence there is a beau- 
tiful view over the whole town and 
neighborhood. All the entrances to 
the mosque (now the cathedral) from 
this court are closed, except the centre 


one. Entering by that, a whole forest 
of pillars bursts upon you, with horse- 
shoe arches interlacing one another, 
and forming altogether the most won- 
derful building in the world. The 
Moors collected these pillars, of which 
there are upwards of a thousand, from 
the temples of Carthage, of Nismes, 
and of Rome, and adapted them to 
their mosque. Some are of jasper, 
some of verde-antique, some of por- 
phyry—no two are alike. The pillars 
have no plinths, and divide the mosque 
into nineteen longitudinal and twenty- 
nine transverse aisles; hence the im- 
mense variety and beauty of the in- 
tersection of the arches. ‘This mosque 
was built in the eighth century, and 
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ranked in sanctity with the “ Alaksa” 
of Jerusalem and the “Caaba” of 
Mecca. 

A pilgrimage to it was, indeed, con- 
sidered equivalent to that of Mecca, 
and hence the Spanish proverb to ex- 
press distant wanderings, “ Andar de 
zeca en Meca.” The roof is of arbor- 
vite, and is in perfect preservation. 
Two of the moresque chapels are ex- 
quisite in carving and richness of de- 
tail, one being that of the Caliphs, and 
the other the “ Holy of Holies,” where 
the Koran waskept. The beauty and 
delicacy of the moresque work, with its 
gold enamel and lovely trefoiled pat- 
terns, its quaint lions and bright-color- 
ed “ azulejos” (tiles), exceeds anything 
of the sort in Europe. The roof is in 
the form of a shell, and exquisitely 
wrought out of one single piece of 
marble. The mosaic border was sent 
to Cordova by Romanus IT., from Con- 
stantinople. When the brother of the 
king of Morocco came there a year or 
two ago, he went round this “ Holy of 
Holies” seven times on his knees, cry- 
ing bitterly allthe time. The inscrip- 
tions in this mosque are in Cufic, and 
not in Arabic. ‘The whole carries one 
back to Damascus and the East in a 
way which makes it difficult to realize 
that one is still in Europe. The choir 
is a horrible modern “ churriqueresque” 
innovation, stuck in the centre of the 
beautiful forest of Saracenic columns, 
many of which were destroyed to make 
room for it, Even Charles Y. pro- 
tested against the bad taste of the 
chapter when he saw it completed in 
1526, and exclaimed : “ You have built 
a thing which one can see anywhere ; 
and to do so, you have destroyed what 
was unique in the world.” The carv- 
ing of the choir is certainly fine, but 
the incongruity of the whole jars on 
one’s taste too keenly for any kind of 
admiration. The only beautiful and 
solemn modernized portion of the build- 
ing is the chapel of the cardinal, with 
fine tombs and a deep recess for 
the Blessed Sacrament, with a magni- 
ficent silver tabernacle. From the ca- 
thedral, some of the party went to visit 
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the bishop, who received them very 
kindly, and sent his secretary to show 
them the treasures of the cathedral. 
The “ custodia,” of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, is in silver-gilt, with beautiful eme- 
ralds, and exquisitely carved ; it is the 
work of Arphe, the Benvenuto Cellini 
of Spain. There are also some beau- 
tiful processional crosses, reliquaries, 
chalices, and pax, secreted at the time 
of Dupont’s French invasion, and so 
saved from the universal plunder. 
Having spent the morning in the 
cathedral, our travellers wandered 
down to the fine Roman bridge, of 
sixteen arches, over the Guadalquiver, 
looking upon some picturesque Moor- 
ish mills and orange gardens. ‘To the 
left is a statue of St. Raphael, the 
guardian angel of Cordova; and close 
by is the Alcazar, now a ruin, former- 
ly the palace of Roderick, the last of 
the Goths, whose father was duke of 
Cordova. Nothing can be more me- 
lancholy than the neglected gardens, 
the broken fountains and statues, the 
empty fish-ponds, and grass-grown 
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walks, despite the palms and orange- 
trees and luxuriant creeping roses, 


which seemed to be striving to conceal 
the desolation around. The first palm 
ever planted ia Cordova was by the 
Moorish king Abdurrahman, who 
brought it from his much-loved and 
always-regretted Damascus. 

After luncheon, having obiained spe- 
cial permission from the archbishop, 
our party started off in two carriages 
for the hermitages in the Sierra More- 
na, stopping first at a picturesque ruin- 
ed villa, called the “ Arrizafa,” once the 
favorite residence of the Moorish king. 
The gardens are beautiful; passion- 
flowers and jessamine hung in festoons 
over all the broken walls, and the 
ground was carpeted with violets, nar- 
cissus, and other spring flowers. The 
view from the terrace is lovely, the 
town, when seen from a distance, be- 
ing very like Verona. Here the rvad 
became so steep that the party had to 
leave their carriages and walk the re- 
mainder of the way. The mountain- 
path reminded them of Mount Carmel, 
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with the same underwood of cistus, lilac 
and white, and heaps of flowering and 
aromatic shrubs. Beautiful wild iris 
grew among the rocks, and half-way 
up a rushing stream tumbled over the 
boulder-stones into a picturesque basin, 
covered with maiden-hair fern, which 
served as a resting-place for the tired 
travellers. After a fatiguing climb of 
two hours, they reached the postern 
gate of the hermitage, into which, after 
some demur as to their sex, the ladies, 
by special permission of the archbi- 
shop, were admitted. There are at 
present seventeen hermits, all gentle- 
men, and many of high birth and large 
fortune, living each in a little separate 
cabin, with a patch of garden round it, 
and entirely alone. They never see 
one another but at mass and in choir, 
or speak but once a month. In their 
chapel they have a beautiful oil paint- 
ing of St. Paul, the first hermit, whose 
rule they follow in all its primitive se- 
verity. One of the cabins was vacant, 
und the party entered. It was com- 
posed of two tiny rooms: in the inner 
one was a bed formed of three boards, 
with a sheepskin and a pillow of straw ; 
the rest of the furniture consisted of a 
crucifix, a jug of water, a terrible dis- 
cipline with iron points, and Rodri- 
guez’ essay on “ Christian Perfection,” 
published in 1606, at Valladolid, and 
evidently rauch read. This cell was 
that of Count , aman of great 
wealth and high rank, and of a still 
wider reputation for ability and talent. 
He had lost his wife some years ago 
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to whom he was passionately attached ; 
and remaining in the world only till he 
aad settled his children, then took 
leave of it for ever, and resolved to 
spend the rest of his days in penitence 
and prayer. Their habit is composed 
of a coarse grey stuff, with a leathern 
girdle, drawers, and a shirt of serge. 
No linen is allowed, or stockings, and 
they wear sandals on their feet. ‘They 
are not permitted to possess anything, 
or to keep anything in their cells but a 
glazed earthenware pot, a wooden 
plate, a pitcher, a lamp, and instru- 
ments of penance and devotion. They 
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keep a perpetual fast on beans and 
lentils, only on high days and holidays 
being ‘allowed fish. They are not al- 
lowed to write or receive letters, or to 
go into one another’s cells, or to go out 
of the enclosure, except once a month, 
when they may walk in the mountains 
round, which they generally do togeth- 
er, reciting litanies. Seven hours of 
each day must be given to prayer, and 
they take the discipline twice a week.* 
How strange a life for one accustomed 
to live in the world and in society! 
Yet there is no lack of candidates for 
each vacancy ; and the prior told our 
travellers that the number of vocations 
of late years had increased. There is 
a fine old marble seat and cross in the 
garden, erected by the late bishop, 
from whence there is a magnificent 
view over the whole country. The 
cold in winter is intense, and they are 
not allowed any fires,except what is 
absolutely necessary for the cooking of 
their miserable meal. Taking leave 
of the prior in his little “ parloir,” and 
receiving a rosary from him made of 
the wood of the “carouba” by the 
hermits themselves, the visitors re- 
traced their steps down the hill, feeling 
as if they had been spending the last 
couple of hours in another world ; and, 
rejoining their carriages at the villa, 
made the cireuit of the city walls, 
which are partly Moorish, built of tapia, 
and described by Julius Caesar. Then 

* The Rev. Pére Félix, the famous Paris preacher, 
in one of his Notre Dame conferences, speaking 
ceticism of this sort, says: ‘“‘ Les paiens ava 
épuisé la volupté: les chrétiens ont épuisé les sou 
rances. De ce creuset de la douleur V-homme nouve 
a sorti, et c'est un homme plus grand que l’hor 
ancien. Ah! je le sais, la pénitence corporell 
jetine, l’abstinence, la discipline, la flagellatior 
tent & rire & des penseurs de ce temps, qui se croient 
trop sages. pour pratiquer de telles folies, Ils ont 
plus d‘égard pour la chair, plus de respect surtou 


pour le corps, et ils disent en souriant 4 l’austéri 
chrétienne;: ‘ Ascétisme! Moyen &ge! Fanatis 
Démence !’ La vérité est, que chAtier volontair 
son corps pour venger la dignité de "homme outragée 
par les révoltes, est une sainte et sublime chose. La 
vérité est que pour accorder & son corps le plaisir, 
il suffit d’étre lache, et que pour infliger 4 son corps la 
douleur volontaire dans un but de restauration morale, 
il faut étre courageux, il faut étre vraiment ¢ rand. La 
vérité est enfin que cette race de mortifié jeux que 
tout autre, maintient 4 sa vraie hauteur le niveau de 
Vhumanité, et tient dans sa main intrépide, avec le 
lle-méme, le drapeau du 
Le chemin du progrés, comme celui du Cal- 
un chemin douloureux, Le d 
I's chrétienne triomphera une 
dans le monde du sensualisme pa‘en de 
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one of the party went to see the Car- 
melite convent of St. Theresa ; not one 
of the saint’s own foundation, but one 
built soon after herdeath. It contains 
twenty-four nuns, the cheeriest and 
merriest of women, proving how little 
external circumstances contribute to 
personal cheerfulness. 

The German gentleman who had 
so kindly served as escort to our 
travellers during their stay at Cordo- 
va dined with them in the evening, 
and gave them several very interesting 
details of the place and people. The 
next morning mass had been promised 
them at five, but it was six before 
the priest made his appearance in 
the fine old Jesuit church, now bereft 
of its pastors and frequent services ; 
and it was only thanks to the un- 
punctuality of the Spanish railways 
that the train which was to convey 
our party to Malaga was reached in 
time. 

Passing through a very fine gorge 
of the Sierra Nevada, with magnifi- 
cent Alpine scenery, the train sudden- 
ly stopped: the guard came to the car- 
riages, and civilly suggested to the pas- 
sengers that the government could not 
answer for the safety of the tunnels, 
and, therefore, had provided carriages 
and mules to take them round ; or else, 
if they preferred it, that they might 
walk, as there would be plenty of time. 
This sounded ludicrous enough to Eng- 
lish ears, but, after all, they thought 
it more prudent to comply than to run 
any risk, and accordingly bundled out 
with their bags and manifold packages. 
On the recurrence of a similiar warn- 
ing, however, a little later, they voted 
that they would remain and take their 
chance; and nothing disastrous occur- 
red. At the station they were met by 
the kind and obliging English consul, 
who had ordered rooms for them at the 
hotel called the “ Alameda,” pleasant- 
ly situated on the promenade, and who 
had done everything in his power 
to insure their comfurt. The first 
days of their arrival were spent in 
settling themselves in their new quar- 
ters, which required a good deal of 
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preliminary cleaning, and in seeing 
the so-called “lions” of the place. 
These are soon visited. In truth, 
except for climate, Malaga is as dull 
and uninteresting a place as can be well 
imagined. There is a cathedral, ori- 
ginally a mosque, but now converted 
into an ugly Corinthian pile with two 
towers. Only one fine old Gothie door 
remains, with curious “ azulejos.” 
The rest, both inside and out, is 
modern, heavy, and in bad taste. 
The high altar, however, is by Alonso 
Cafio; and there is some fine wood- 
carving of the sixteenth century in the 
choir and on the screen, commemorat- 
ing different scenes in the life of St. 
Turibius, archbishop of Lima, whose 
apostolic labors among the Indians 
were crowned with such wonderful 
success. There are one or two good 
pictures and monuments, especially 
the recumbent figure of a bishop, in 
bronze, of the fifteenth century. In 
the sacristy is a valuable relic of St. 
Sebastian, and some fine silver vases 
for the holy oils ; but everything else 
was plundered by the French. After- 
ward our travellers went, with an or- 
der from the governor, to see the cas- 
tle and Moorish fortress overlooking 
the town, built in 1279. Passing 
under a fine Moorish horse-shoe arch- 
ed gateway, they scrambled up to the 
keep, from whence there is a magnifi- 
cent view over sea and land. It is 
now used as a military prison, and 
about twenty-six men were confined 
there. The officers were extremely 
civil, and showed them everything. 
The men’s barracks seemed clean and 
comfortable, and their rations good ; 
their arms and knapsacks were, how- 
ever, of the most old-fashioned kind. 
That day a detachment of troops were 
starting for Morocco, whose embarka- 
tion in the steamers below was eagerly 
watched by the garrison. 

But if Malaga be dull in the way 
of sights, it is very pleasant from the 
kind and sociable character of its in- 
habitants. Nowhere will the stranger 
tind more genuine kindness, hospitality, 
or courtesy. Their houses, their villas, 
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their horses, their flowers, their time, 
all are placed, not figuratively, but 
really, “4 vuestra disposicion.” Some 
of the villas in the neighborhood are 
lovely, especially those of Madame 
de H , the Marquise L . ete. 
Here one finds all kinds of tropical 
vegetation: the date palm, the ban- 
ana, the plantain and India-rubber 
trees, sugar, cotton, and other oriental 
products, all grow luxuriantly; while 
the beds are filled with masses of vio- 
lets, tulips, roses, arums, scarlet hy- 
biscus, and geraniums; and_ beauti- 
ful jessamine, scarlet passion-flowers, 
and other creepers, trail over every 
wall. 

But the chief interest to the winter 
resident at Malaga will be derived from 
its charitable institutions. The French 
sisters of charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul have the care of three large 
establishments here. One—an indus- 
trial school for the children and orphans 
connected with a neighboring factory 
—is a marvel of beauty, order, and 
good management. The girls are 
taught every kind of industrial work ; 
a Belgian has been imported to give 
them instruction in making Valenci- 
ennes lace, and their needlework is the 
most beautiful to be seen out of Paris. 
Any profit arising from their work is 
sold, and kept for their “ dot” when 
they marry or leave the establishment. 
Attached to this school is also a little 
home for widows, incurables, and sick, 
equally tended by the sisters. This 
admirable institution is the offspring 
of individual charity and of a life 
wrecked—according to human par- 
lance—but which has taken heart 
again for the sake of the widow and 
the orphan, the sorrowful and the suf- 
fering. Her name is a household word 
in Malaga tothe sad and the miserable; 
and in order to carry out her magnifi- 
cent charities (for she has also an in- 
dustrial school for boys in the country), 
she has given up her luxurious home, 
and lives in a small lodging up three 
pair of stairs. She reminded one of 
St. Jerome's description of St. Melania, 
who, having lost her husband and two 
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children in one day, casting herself at 
the foot of the cross, exclaimed: “] 
see, my God! that thou requirest of 
me my whole heart and love, which 
was too much fixed on my husband 
and children. With joy I resign all 
to thee.” The sight of her wonderful 
cheerfulness and courage, after sorrows 
so unparalleled, must strengthen every 
one to follow in her steps, and strive 
to learn, in self-abnegation, her secret 
of true happiness, The French sis- 
ters have likewise the charge of the 
great hospital of St. Juan de Dios, 
containing between 400 and 500 
patients, now about to be removed 
to a new and more commudious build- 
ing; and also of a large day and in. 
fant school near the river, with a 
“salle d@asile,” containing upward 
of 500 children, who are daily fed 
with soup and bread. They also visit 
the poorand sick in their homes, and 
everywhere their steps are hailed with 
thankfulness and joy. 

The “ Little Sisters of the Poor” 
have likewise established themselves 
in Malaga, and have a large house, 
containing seventy old and incurable 
people, which is very well supplied by 
the richer inhabitants. The nuns of 
the “* Assumption” have lately started 
a “pension” for the daughters of the 
upper classes, which was immensely 
wanted (education being at a very low 
ebb in Spain), and which has been 
most joyfully hailed by the Malaga 
ladies for*their children. The supe- 
rior, a charming person, is an English- 
woman ; and the frequent benediction 
services in their beautiful little chapel 
were a great boon to some of our party. 
They paid a visit also to the archbishop, 
a kind and venerable old man, with the 
most benevolent smile and aspect, and 
who is really looked upon as the father 
of his people. At a grand Te Deum 
service, given in the church of 8. Piec- 
tro dei Martiri, one of the most inter- 
esting churches in Malaga, as a thanks: 
giving for the preservation of the city 
from cholera, he officiated pontifically, 
which his great age generally prevents, 
and gave the benediction with mit e 
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and crosier to the devout and kneeling 
multitude. 

There is a very touching “ Via Cru- 
cis” service performed every Friday in 
Malaga, up to a chapel on the top of a 
high mountain overlooking the whole 
town and bay. The peasants chaunt 
the most plaintive and beautiful hymns, 
the words of which they “improviser” 
on the way, both up and down. It be- 
gins at a very beautiful church and 
convent called Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, now converted into a military 
hospital, nursed by the Spanish sisters 
of charity. The family of the Aleazars 
is buried in the erypt of this church, and 
beautiful palms grow in the convent 
garden. Inthe old refectory are some 
fine azulejos tiles and some good speci- 
mens of Raphael ware. 

As to diversions, Malaga offers but 
few resources. Those who like boat- 
ing may go out daily along the beauti- 
ful coast; but the rides are few, the 
ground hard and dusty, and the “ riv- 
iére & sec,” like that at Nice, must be 
traversed before any mountain expedi- 
tions could be reached. There is a 


bull-ring, as in every Spanish town, 


and occasionally the additional excite- 
ment of elephants being used in the 
fights: but the bulls will rarely face 
them. 

After about a month, therefore, spent 
in this quiet little place, it was decid- 
ed to start for Granada, which prom- 
ised to afford greater intergst and va- 
riety. 


GRANADA. 


Taking leave rather sorrowfully of 
their many kind friends, and of the sis- 
ters of charity who had been their con- 
stant companions during their stay in 
Malaga, our travellers started one 
stormy evening, and found themselves 
once more cooped up in one of those 
terrible diligences, and slowly ascend- 
ing the mountains at the hack of the 
town. Their intention had been to go 
on horseback, riding by Velez-Malaga 
and the baths of Alhama; but the late 
heavy rains had converted the moun- 
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tain streams into torrents, and some of 
the party who attempted it were com- 
pelled to return. After ascending for 
about three hours, leaving on their left 
the picturesque cemetery, with its fine 
cypresses, they came toa plateau 3000 
feet above the sea, from whence they 
had a magnificent view, the whole of 
Malaga and its bay being stretched out 
at their feet, the lights glistening in the 
town, and the moon, breaking through 
the clouds, shedding a soft light over 
the sea-line, which was covered with 
tiny fishing-vessels. Beautiful aloes 
and cacti starting out of the bold rocks 
on either side formed the foreground, 
while a rapid river rushed and tumbled 
in the gorge below. But with this fine 
panoramic view the enjoyment of vur 
travellers came to an end. When 
night came on, and they had reached 
the highest and loneliest part of the 
bleak sierra, it began to pour with rain 
and blow a regular gale; the heavy 
mud was dashed into their faces; the 
icy cold wind whistled through the 
broken panes and under the floor of 
the carriage, and froze them to the 
bone. There was some difficulty about 
a relay of mules at the next stage, and 
so our party were left on an exposed 
part of the road without drivers or 
beasts for more than an bour. Alto- 
gether, it was impossible to conceive a 
more disagreeable journey ; and it was 
therefore with intense joy that they 
found themselves, after sixteen hours 
of imprisonment, at last released, and 
once more able to stretch their legs 
in the Alameda of Granada. Tired, 
hungry, dirty, and cold, a fresh disap- 
pointment here awaited them. All the 
hotels were full (their letters ordering 
rooms had miscarried), and only one 
tiny bedroom could be found in which 
they could take refuge, and scrape the 
mud off their clothes and hair. One 
of the party found her way to the cathe- 
dral; the rest held a council of war, 
and finally determined to try their fats 
at the new “ Alhambra” hotel outside 
the town, where an apartment was to 
be had, the cold and wet of the season 
having deterred the usual visitors to 
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this purely summer residence. They 
had every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on this decision; for though the 
cold was certainly great, the snow 
hanging still on all the hills around, 
and the house being unprovided with 
any kind of fire-places or stoves, still 
the cleanliness and comfort of the whole 
amply compensated for these draw- 
backs, to say nothing of the immense 
advantage of being close to the Alham- 
bra, that great object of attraction to 
every traveller who visits Granada. 
The way up to it is very picturesque, 
but very steep. After leaving the 
wretched, narrow, ill-paved streets, 
which dislocate almost every bone in 
your body when attempted on wheels, 
and passing by the Sala de la Audien- 
cia and other fine public buildings, you 
arrive at an arched gateway, which at 
once brings you into a kind of public 
garden, planted with fine English elms, 
and abounding in walks and fountains 
and seats, and in which the paths and 
drives, in spite of their precipitous 
character, are carefully and beautifully 
kept by convict labor, under the super- 
intendence of a body of park-keepers 
dressed in full Andalusian costume. 
The hotel is placed on the very crest 
of the hill, overlooking the magnificent 
range of snowy mountains to the right. 
To the left the first thing which strikes 
the eye is the Torre de Justicia. Over 
the outer horse-shoe arch is carved an 
open hand, upon the meaning of which 
the learned are divided ; some saying 
it is an emblem of the power of God, 
others a talisman against the Evil Eye. 
Over the inner arch is sculptured a 
key, which typified the power of the 
Prophet over the gates of heaven and 
hell. A double gate protects this en- 
trance, which no donkey may pass: in 
the recess is a very beautiful little pic- 
ture, framed and glazed, of the Virgin 
and Child. Passing through this arch, 
you come to an open “ plaza,” out of 
which rise two towers; one has been 
bought by an Englishman, who has 
converted the lower part of it into 
his private residence. (Where shall 
we not find our ubiquitous country- 
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men?)* The other is called the 
Torre de la Vela, because on this 
watch-tower hangs the bell which 
gives warning to the irrigators in 
the vega below. The view from 
hence is the most enchanting thing 
possible, commanding the whole coun- 
try. Below lies Granada with its 
towers and sparkling rivers, the Darro 
and the Xenil. Beyond stretches the 
beautiful rich “ vega” (or plain), stud- 
ded with villas and villages, and encir- 
cled by snowy mountains, with the 
Sierra of Alhama on one side, and 
the Gorge of Loja on the other. 
Descending the tower, and standing 
again in the “plaza” below, you see 
opposite to you a large ruined Doric 
palace, a monument of the bad taste 
of Charles V., who pulled down a 
large portion of the Moorish building 
to erect this hideous edifice, which, 
like most other things in Spain, re- 
mains unfinished. Passing through a 
low door to the right, our travellers 
were perfectly dazzled at the beauty 
which suddenly burst upon them, — It 
is impossible to conceive anything more 
exquisite than the Alhambra, of which 
no drawings, no Crystal Palace mod- 
els, not even Washington Irving’s 
poetical descriptions, give one the faint- 
est idea. “J’essaie en vain de penser: 
je ne peux que sentir !” exclaimed the 
authoress of “ Les Lettres d’Espagne” 
on entering ; but the predominant feel- 
ing is one of regret for the Moors, 
whose dynasty produced such marvels 
of beauty and of art. Entering by 
the fish-pond “ patio,” and visiting first 
the Whispering Gallery, you pass 
through the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
and the Court of Lions, out of which 





* This unexpected rencontre reminded one of our 
party of a similar surprise, some years ago, in the 
mountains of the Tyrol. She was riding with her 
husband, when they came on a very picturesque old 
“ Schloss,”’ in an out-of-the-way gorge of a mountain 
pass. Stopping to look at it, and pushing open a half- 
open door in what appeared to be the only habitable 
part of the ruin, they came on a group of chubby- 
faced English children, sitting round a table in their 
white pinafores, eating an undeniable English tea; 
and were told by the nurse, in answer to their inqui- 
ries, that the present owner of this Austrian Schloss 
was a London tradesman, who brought bis children 
over every year to spend the summer—a most sensi- 
ble arrangement, as the healthy bright looks of ):is 
little ones testified, 
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lead the Hall of the Abencerrages, 
and that of Justice, with its two curious 
monuments and wonderful fretted roof, 
and then come to the gem of the whole, 
the private apartments of the Moorish 
kings. with the recessed bedroom of 
the king and queen, the boudoir and 
lovely latticed windows overlooking 
the beautiful little garden of Lindaraja 
(the violets and orange-blossoms of 
which scented the whole air), and the 
exquisite baths below.* It is a thing 
to dream of, and exceeds every pre- 
vious expectation. Again and again 
did our travellers return, and always 
discovered some fresh beauties. The 
governor resides in a modernized cor- 
ner of the building, not far from the 
mosque, which has suffered from the 
bad taste of the Christian spoilers. He 
is not a good specimen of Spanish 
courtesy, as, in spite of letters of in- 
troduction from the highest quarters, 
it was with very great difficulty that 
our party were admitted to see any- 
thing beyond the portions of the build- 
ing open to the general public. At 
last, however, he condescended to find 
the keys of the Tower of the Infantas, 
once the residence of the Moorish 
princesses whose tragical fate is so 
touchingly recorded by Washington 
Irving. It is a beautiful little cage, 
overlooking the ravine, with its fine 
aqueduct below, and rich in the deli- 
cate moresque carving of both ceilings 
and walls. Afterward, crossing a gar- 
den, they came to the gate by which 
Boabdil left his palace for the last time, 
and which was afterward, by his spe- 


* Few have described this enchanting palace as 
well as the French lady already quoted. She says, 
speaking of the feelings it calls forth: ‘ J’aimerais 
autant étre broyée dans la gueule de ces jolis mon- 
stres qui ont des nez en neeud de cravate, appelés 
Lions par la grace de Mahomet, que de te parler de 
VAlhambra, tant cette description est difficile. Les 
murailles ne sont que guipures délicates et compli- 
quées : les plus hardies stalactites ne peuvent donner 
une idée des coupoles, Le tout est une merveille, ur. 
travail d’abeilles ou de fées. Les sculptures sont 
dune délicatesse ravissante, d’un gofit parfait, d’une 
richesse qui vous fait songer & tout ce que les contes 
de fées vous décrivaient jadis & Vheureux fge od 
Vimagination a des ailes d’or. Hélas! la mienne n'a 
plus daile, elle est de plomb. Les Arabes n’employ- 
alent que quatre couleurs: le bleu, le rouge, le noir 
et lor. Cette richesse, ces teintes vives, sont visibles 
€necre partout. Enfin, mon ami, ce n’est point un 
palais ceci: c’est la ville d’un enchanteur !” 
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cial request, walled up. The tower at 
this corner was mined and destroyed 
by the French. Our party then de- 
scended to a little mosque lately pur- 
chased by Colonel , and beauti- 
fully restored. This completed the 
circuit of the Alhambra, which is 
girdled with walls and towers of that 
rich red-brown hue which stands out 
so beautifully against the deep blue 
sky, but the greater portion of which 
was ruthlessly destroyed by Sebastiani, 
at the time of his occupation of Gra- 
nada. 

The restoration of this matchless 
palace has been undertaken by the 
present queen, who has put it in the 
hands of a first-rate artist named Con- 
treras; and this confidence has been 
well bestowed, for it is impossible to 
see work executed in a more perfect 
manner, so that it is very difficult to 
tell the old portions from the new. If 
he be spared to complete it, future 
generations will see the Alhambra re- 
stored very nearly to its pristine beau- 
ty. This gentleman makes exquisite 
models of different parts of the build- 
ing, done to a scale, which are the 
most perfect miniature fac-similes pos- 
sible of the different portions of this 
beautiful palace, and a most agreeable 
memento of a visit to it. Our travel- 
lers purchased several, and only re- 
gretted they had not chosen some of 
the same size, as they would make 
charming panels for a cabinet or 
screen. 

In the afternoon, the party started 
to see the cathedrai, escorted by the 
kind and good-natured dean, who 
engaged the venerable mother of 
the “ Little Sisters of the Poor” to 
act as his interpreter, his Andalusian 
Spanish being utterly unintelligible to 
most of the party. The first feeling on 
entering is of unmixed disappointment. 
It is a pagan Greco-Roman building, 
very much what our London churches 
are which were erected in the time of 
the Georges. But it has one redeem- 
ing point—the Capilla de los Reyes, 
containing the wonderful monuments 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of 
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Philip and Joan. The alabaster se- 
pulchres of the former, wrought at 
Genoa by Peralta, are magnificent, 
both in design and execution. Isabel- 
la’s statue is especially beautiful : 


° ° ° e In questa forma 
Passa la bella donna, e par che dorma, 


The faces are both portraits, and have 
a simple dignity which arrests the at- 
tention of the most unobservant. A 
low door and a few steep steps below 
the monuments lead to their last rest- 
ing-place. The royal coffins are of lead, 
lapped over, rude and plain (only the 
letter F distinguishes that of the king), 
but they are genuine, and untouched 
since the day when their bodies, so 
justly revered by the Spaniards, were 
deposited in this humble vault. Among 
the treasures of this chapel are like- 
wise shown the identical royal stand- 
ards used at the conquest of Granada ; 
the king’s sword; the queen’s own 
missal ; their crosier and crown of sil- 
ver-gilt; the picture of the Virgin 
and Child by St. Luke, given to Isa- 
bella by Pope Innocent VIII., and be- 
- fore which mass is said every 2d of 
January, the anniversary of the taking 


of the city ; and the portrait of the 
knight who, during the siege, rode into 
Granada, and affixed a taper and an 
“ Ave Maria” on the very door of the 


principal mosque. In the sacristy is 
a “Conception,” exquisitely carved, 
by Alonso Cafio; an “ Adoration of 
the Kings,” by Hemling, of Bruges ; 
a curious ring of Sixtus IL. ; a chasu- 
ble embroidered by Queen Isabella: 
some very valuable relics and reliqua- 
ries, and a letter of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, which the good-natured dean 
allowed one of the party to copy. 
Besides these treasures, and the Ca- 
pilla de los Reyes, there is really noth- 
ing to look at in the cathedral, but one 
or two good painted glass windows, 
some clustered columns, and a curious 
arch in the dome, which was made to 
bend downward. 

The following morning, after an 
early service at the Capuchin convent 
of St. Antonio, one of the party start- 
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ed on an expedition with the sisters of 
the town, and winding up a beautiful 
and steep ravine, in the holes and cav- 
erns of which gypsies live and congre- 
gate, they came to a picturesque wood 
planted on the side of the moun- 
tain. Here they left their carriages, 
and scrambled up a zigzag path cut 
in the hill, with low steps or “ gradini,” 
till they reached a plateau, on which 
stands both convent and church. The 
view from the terrace in front is the 
most magnificent which can be con- 
ceived. On one side are the snowy 
mountains of the Sierra Nevada, with 
a rapid river tumbling into the gorge 
below, the valleys being lined on both 
sides with stone-pine woods, amid 
which little convents and villages are 
clustered. On the other is the town of 
Granada, with its domes and towers; 
and sharply standing out on the rocks 
above the ruins, against the bright blue 
sky, are the coffee-colored towers of 
the beautiful Alhambra. There is a 
Via Crucis up to this spot, the very 
crosses seeming to start up out of the 
rocks, which are clothed with aloes 
and prickly pear; while in the centre 
of the terrace is a beautiful fountain 
and cross, shaded by magnificent 
eypresses. The church is built over 
some catacombs, where the bodies of 
St. Cecilia and eleven other mar- 
tyrs were found, who suffered in thie 
persecution under Nero. The superior 
of this convent, now converted into a 
college, is Don José Martin, a very 
holy man, though quite young, and 
revered by the whole country as a 
saint. He is a wonderful preacher, 
and by his austere and penitential life 
works miracles in bringing souls to 
God. His manner is singularly gen- 
tle, simple, and humble. He kindly 
ame to escort the party through tie 
catacombs, and to show them the relics. 
The sites of the different martyrdoms 
have been converted into small chapels 
or oratories: in one, where the victim 
perished by fire, his ashes still remain. 
Little leaden tablets mark the different 
spots. Here also is the great wooden 
cross of St. John of the Cross, from the 
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foot of which he preached a sermon on 
the “ Love of God” during his visit to 
Granada, which is said to have con- 
verted upward of three thousand peo- 
ple. “I always come here to pray for 
a few minutes before preaching,” said 
simply Don José Martin, “so that a 
portion of his spirit may rest upon me.” 
After spending some time in this sanec- 
tuary, the party reluctantly retraced 
their steps, and returned to the town, 
where they had promised to visit the 
great hospital of San Juan de Dios. 
It is a magnificent establishment, en- 
tirely under the care of the Spanish 
sisters of charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, with a “ patio” or quadrangle in 
the centre, and double cloisters round, 
into which the wards open: all round 
the cloisters are frescoes describing 
different scenes in the life of the saint. 
The church is gorgeous in its decora- 
tions, and in a chapel above rests the 
body of San Juan, in a magnificent sil- 
ver shrine, with his clothes, his hat, 
the basket in which he used daily to go 
and collect food for his sick and dying 
poor, and other like personalities. 

This saint is immensely revered in 
Granada. He was the first founder of 
the order of Brothers of Charity, now 
spread all over Europe, beginning his 
great work, as all saints have done, in 
the humblest manner possible, by hir- 
ing a small house (now converted into 
a wayside oratory), in which he could 
place four or five poor people, nursing 
them himself night and day, and only 
going out to beg, sell, and chop wood, 
or do anything to obtain the necessary 
food and medicines for them. The 
archbishop, touched with his burning 
charity, assisted him to build a larger 
hospital. This house soon after took 
fire, when San Juan carried out the 
sick one by one on his back, without 
receiving any hurt. It is thus that he 
is represented in the Statue Gallery of 
Madrid. The people, inflamed by his 
loving zeal, and in admiration of his 
great wisdom, humility, and prudence, 
came forward as one man to help him 
to build the present hospital, which re- 
mains to this day as a monument of 
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what may be done by one poor man of 
humble birth, if really moved by the 
love of God. His death was caused 
by rescuing a man in danger of drown- 
ing from the sudden rising of the river, 
and then remaining, wet and worn out 
as he was, while caring for the family. 
He died on his knees, repeating the 
“ Miserere,” amidst the tears of the 
whole city, to whom, by the special com- 
mand of the archbishop, he gave his dy- 
ing benediction. His favorite saying 
was: “ Labor without intermission to 
do all the good works in your power 
while time is allowed you ;” and this sen- 
tence is engraved in Spanish on the 
door of the hospital. 

The following day happened to be 
the anniversary of his death, or rather 
of his birthday in heaven, when a 
touching and beautiful ceremonial is 
observed. The archbishop and his 
clergy come to the hospital to give the 
holy communion to the sick in each 
A procession is formed of the 
ecclesiastics and the sisters of charity, 
each bearing lighted tapers, and little 
altars are arranged at the end of each 
ward, beautifully decorated with real 
flowers, while everything in and about 
the hospital is fresh and clean for the 
occasion. A touching incident occurred 
in the male ward on that day, where 
one poor man lay in the last stage of 
disease. ‘The eagerness of his look 
when the archbishop drew near his bed 
will never be forgotten by those who 
were kneeling there; nor the way in 
which his face lighted up with joy when 
he received his Lord. The attendant 
sister bent forward to give him a cor- 
dial afterward: he shook his head, and 
turned his face away; he would have 
nothing after that. Before the last 
notes of the * Pange Lingua” or the 
curling smoke of the incense had died 
out of the ward, all was over; but the 
smile on the lips and the peace on the 
face spoke of the rest he had found. 
Afterward there was a magnificent 
service in the church, and a dinner to 
all the orphans in the sisters’ schools. 

Another interesting expedition made 
by our travellers was to the Carthusian 
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convent outside the town. Sebastiani 
desecrated and pillaged the wonderful 
treasures it contained; but the tortoise- 
shell and mother-of-pearl doors and 
presses remain, reminding one of those 
in the Armenian church at Jerusalem, 
at the shrine of St. James. There are 
also two statues of St. Bruno, by 
Alonso Cafio; wonderful for their life- 
like appearance and expression, but 
still not equal to the incomparable one 
at Miraflores. There are some beau- 
‘tiful alabaster and agate pillars still 
left in the chapel behind the high altar, 
which it is to be supposed were too 
heavy for the spoilers to carry off. In 
the cloisters are some curious frescoes 
of the martyrdoms of the Carthusians, 
at the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, by Henry VIII. of England. The 
guide who accompanied our travellers 
said slyly to the only Catholic of the 
party : * We had better not explain the 
subject of these. Let them imagine 
they are some of the horrors of the In- 
quisition—that always takes with Eng- 
lish people!” Another picture was 
startling both in subject and coloring ; 
it was that of a dead doctor, much 
venerated in life, who, on a funeral 
panegyric being pronounced over him, 
started from his coffin, exclaiming 
that “h’s life had been a lie, and that 
he was among the damned!” The 
iriar who showed our party over the 
now deserted convent was like Fray 
(Gabriel in Fernan Caballero’s novel 
‘f La Gaviota. When the rest of 
the Carthusians were turned out by the 
government, he would not go. “ I was 
brought here as a little child,” he said, 
“and know no one in the world;” and 
so he sat himself down by the cross 
and sobbed. They let him stay and 
ixeep the garden and the church, but his 
life is over. “ The blood does not run 
in his veins—it walks!” Like Fray 
Gabriel, he will die kneeling before the 
Christ to whom he daily prays for 
those who have so cruelly wronged and 
robbed him. The view from the ter- 
race in front of the church is beautiful, 
overlooking the rich and cultivated 
plain of Soto de Roma, the property of 
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mountain of Parapanda above, the 
hills of Elvira, and the pass of Moclin, 
which forms the bridle-road to Cordo 
va. The gardens also are delightful : 
no wonder the poor monks clung to 
their convent home! 

In the afternoon our travellers walk- 
ed up to the Generalife, a villa now 
belonging to the Pallavicini family, a 
branch of the great Genoa house, but 
formerly the palace of the Sultana. 
Passing through vineyards and fig- 
trees, they arrived at the gate of the 
fairy garden, with its long straight 
borders, fringed with myrtle, irrigated 
by the Darro, which is earried in a 
little canal between the flower-beds, 
and with a beautiful open colonnade 
overlooking the Alhambra, while a less 
formal garden sent up a shower of 
sweet scents from the orange-trees and 
jessamine trellises below. Through 
this colonnade they passed into the 
living-rooms, exquisite in their Moorish 
-arvings and decorations. In one of 
them there are a number of curious 
though somewhat apocryphal portraits, 
including one of Boabdil, and of an- 
other Moorish king of Granada, with 
his wife and daughter, who turned 
Christians, and were baptized at Santa 
Fé. In the outer room are portraits 
of all the “ bluest blood” of Granada. 
But the gardens form the greatest 
charm. The ground was covered with 
Neapolitan violets and other spring 
flowers. Roses climbed over every 
wall, and magnificent cypresses, and 
aloes in full flower, shaded the beds 
from the burning sun, The largest of 
these cypresses, called the Sultana, is 
twelve feet in circumference, and to 
this tree the fatal legend of the fair 
Zoraya is attached. Behind these 
cypresses is a flight of Italian-looking 
steps, leading to another raised garden, 
full of terraces and fountains. On the 
steep brow of the hill is an aleove, or 
summer-house, from whence the views 
over Granada and the Alhambra are 
quite enchanting, every arch being, as 
it were, the setting or frame of a new 
and beautiful picture. Above this. 
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again, is a Moorish fortress, and a knoll 
called the Moor’s Chair, from whence 
the last Moorish king is said to have 
sadly contemplated the defeat of his 
troops by the better-disciplined armies 
of Ferdinand and Isabella grouped in 
the plains below. Scrambling still 
higher up, our travellers came to the 
ruins of a chapel, and to some curious 
caverns, with a peep into a wild gorge 
to the right leading into the very heart 
of this mountainous and little-visited 
region. Boabdil’s sword, and other 
relics and pictures of the fifteenth cen- 
tury belonging to the Pallavicini fami- 
ly, are carefully preserved by their 
agent in their house in the town, and 
had been courteously shown to our 
travellers when they called to obtain 
permission to visit the villa. Return- 
ing toward their hotel, they thought 
they would prolong their walk by visit- 
ing the great cemetery, or “Campo 
Santo,” which is a little to the north of 
the Generalife., Long files of mourn- 
ers had been perpetually passing by 
their windows, the bier being carried 
on men’s shoulders. and uncovered, as 
in the East, so that the face of the 
dead was visible. Each bier was fol- 
lowed by tke confraternity to which he 
or she belonged, chanting hymns and 
litanies as they wound up the long 
steep hill from the town to the burial- 
ground. But all appearance of rever- 
ence, or even of decency, disappears at 
the spot itself, where the corpse is 
stripped, taken out of its temporary 
coffin, and brutally cast into a pit, 
vhich is kept open till filled, and then, 
with quicklime thrown in, closed up, 
and a fresh one opened to be treated 
ina similar manner. It is a disgrace 
to Catholic Spain that such scenes 
should be of daily recurrence. 
Another villa worth visiting in the 
neighborhood of the Alhambra is that 
of Madame Calderon, where the oblig- 
ing French gardener took our travel- 
lers all over the gardens and terraces, 
the hot houses and aviaries, the artifi- 
cal streams and bridges, till they came 
to the great attraction of the place— 
4 magnificent arbor-vite, or hanging 
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cypress, falsely called a cedar of Le- 
banon, which was planted by St. John 
of the Cross, this site being originally 
occupied by a convent of St. Theresa’s. 
The house is thoroughly comfortable 
inside, with charming views over the 
“vega,” and altogether more like an 
English home than anything else in 
Spain. If any one wished to spend a 
delightful summer out of England, they 
could find no more agreeable retreat ; 
perfect as to climate, and with the most 
enjoyable and beautiful expeditions to 
be made in every direction. It is worth 
remembering, as Madame Calderon, 
being now a widow, is anxious to let 
her residence, having another house in 
Madrid. There is a church close by, 
and a dairy attached to the garden, 
which is a rarity in Spain, and a pub- 
lic benefit to the visitors at the Alham- 
bra; and the clever and notable French 
wife of the gardener makes delicious 
butter, and sells both that and the 
cream in her mistress’s absence—lux- 
uries utterly unknown anywhere else 
in the Peninsula. 

Bad weather and heavy snow (for 
they had visited Granada too early ir. 
the year) prevented our travellers 
from accomplishing different expedi- 
tions which they had planned for the 
ascent of the Sierra Nevada, and visit- 
ing Alhama and Adea, and other inter- 
esting spots in the neighborhood. But 
they drove one day to the Alameda, 
where all Granada congregates in the 
evening, and from whence the view 
looking on the mountains is beautiful. 

Returning by the Moorish gateway, 
called the Puerta de Monayma, they 
came to an open space, in the centre 
of which is a statue of the Virgin. 
Here public executions used to take 
place, and here, in 1831, Mariana Pine- 
da, a lady of high birth and great beau- 
ty, was strangled. A simple cross 
marks the spot. Her crime was the 
finding in her house a flag, maliciously 
placed there by a man whose addresses 
she had rejected. 

From this “plaza” our travellers 
drove to the conflux of the rivers Darro 
and Xenil, which together form the 
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Guadalquiver; and from thence pro- 
ceeded to a mosque, where a tablet re- 
cords the fact of its having been the 
place where the unfortunate king Boab- 
dil gave the keys of the town to the 
Christian conquerors, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and then himself rode slowly 
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and sadly away from his beautiful 
palace by a mountain still called the 
“ Last Sigh of the Moor,” immortalized 
both in verse and song. The accom. 
panying ballad, with its plaintive wail- 
ing sound, still echoes in the hearts and 
on the lips of the people: 
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Returning, they visited the church 
of Las Angustias, where there is a won- 
derful but tawdrily dressed image of 
the Blessed Virgin, who is the patron- 
ess of the town. The French sisters 
of charity have a large orphanage and 
day-school here, established originally 
by Madame Calderon ; but the situa- 
tion, in the street called Recogidas, is 
low and damp, and their chapel being 
almost underground, and into which no 
sun can ever enter, seriously affects 
the health of the sisters. Here, as 
everywhere, they are universally pe- 
loved and respected, and the present 
superior is one eminently qualitied, by 
he:: loving gentleness and evenness of 
temper, to win the hearts of all around 
her. The dress of the people of Grana. 
da is singularly picturesque: the women 
wear crape shawls of the brightest colors, 
yellow, orange, or red, with flowers stuck 
jauntily on ove side of the head just 
above the ear; the men have Short vel- 
vet jackets, waistcoats with beautiful 
hanging silver buttons (which have 
descended from father to son, and are 


not to be bought except by chance), 
hats with large borders, turned up at 
the edge, red sashes round the waist, 
and gaiters of untanned leather, dain- 
tily embroidered, open at the knee, 
with hanging strips of leather and sil- 
ver buttons. Over the whole, in cold 
weather, is thrown the “ capa,” or large 
cloak, which often conceals the thread- 
bare garments of a beggar, but which 
is worn with the air of the proudest 
Spanish ‘hidalgo” This evening, the 
last which our travellers were to spend 
in Granada, they had a-visit from the 
king and captain of the gypsies, a very 
remarkable man, between thirty and 
forty years of age, and a blacksmith by 
trade. He brought his guitar, and 
played in the most marvellous and 
beautiful way possible : first tenderly 
and softly ; then bursting into the wild- 
est exultation; then again plaintive and 
wailing, ending with a strain of triumph 
and rejoicing and victory which com- 
pletely entranced his hearers. It was 
like a beautiful poem or a love-tale, told 
with a pathos indescribable. It was a 
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fitting last remembrance of a place so 
fall of poetry and of the past, with a 
tinge in it of that sorrowful dark thread 
which always seems woven into the 
tissue of earthly lives. Sorrowfully, 
the next morning, our travellers paid 
their last visit to the matchless Alham- 
bra,which had grown upon them at every 
turn, Then came the “good-by” to 
their good and faithful guide, Bensaken, 
that name so well known to all Grana- 
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da tourists; and to the kind sisters of 
charity, whose white “ cornettes” stood 
grouped round the fatal diligence 
which was to convey them back to 
Malaga. And so they bade adieu to 
this beautiful city, with many a hope 
of a return on some future day, and 
with a whole train of new thoughts 
and new pictures in their mind’s eye, 
called forth by the wonders they had 
seen, 


ORIGINAL, 


VICTOR COUSIN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


THE papers some months since an- 
nounced the death at Paris of M. Vic- 
tor Cousin, the well-known eclectic 
philosopher and Orleanist statesman. 
The reéstablishment of the Imperial 
régime in France had deprived him of 
his political career, never much dis- 
tinguished ; and whatever interest he 
may have continued to take iu philo- 
sophy, he produced, as far as we are 
aware, no new philosophical work af- 
ter the revolution of July, 1830, ex- 
cept prefaces to new editions of his 
previous writings, or to other writers 
whose works he edited, and some 
“ Rappvorts” to the Academy, among 
which the most notable is that on the 
unpublished works of Abelard, pre- 
ceded by a valuable introduction on 
the scholastic philosophy, which he 
afterward published in a separate vol- 
ume under the title of La Philosophie 
Scholastique. 

M. Cousin was born at Paris in 
1792, and was, the New American 
Cyclopedia says, the son of a clock- 
maker, a great admirer of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and he was, of course, 
brought up without any religious faith 
or culture, as were no small portion of 
the youth of France born during the 
Revolution. Pierre Leroux malicious- 


ly accuses Cousin, after he had quar- 
relled with him, of having been, when 
they were fellow-students together, a 
great admirer of L’ Ami du Peuple, the 


journal in which Marat gained his in- 


famous notoriety. His early destina- 
tion was literature, and he was always 
the litterateur rather than the philoso- 
pher; but early falling under the in- 
fluence of M. Royer-Collard, a stanch 
disciple of the Scottish school, founded 
by Reid and closed by Sir William 
Hamilton, he directed his attention to 
the study of philosophy, became mas- 
terof conferences in the Normal School, 
and, while yet very young, professor of 
the history of philosophy in the Faculté 
des Lettresat Paris. His course for 
1818, and a part of his course for 1819 
and 1820, have been published from 
notes taken by his pupils. Being too 
liberal to suit the government, he was 
suspended from his ‘professorship in 
1824, but was restored in 1828, and 
continued his lectures up to the Revo- 
lution of 1830. Since then he has 
made no important contributions to 
philosophical science. 

The greater part of M. Cousin’s 
philosophical works are left as frag- 
ments or as unfinished courses. His 
course of 1829-30 ends with the sen- 
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sist school, and the critical examination 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding. His translation of Plato 
was completed indeed; but the argu- 
ments or introductions, except to a few 
of the Dialogues, and the Life of Plato 
promised, have never appeared. He 
seems to have exhausted his philoso- 
phical forces at an early day, and after 
publishing a new and revised edition 
of his previous writings, to have de- 
voted himself chiefly to literature, es- 
pecially to the literary history of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, 
and the biography of certain eminent 
Jadies that played a very distinguished 
part in the political intrigues and in- 
surrections of the period. It is doubt- 
ful if any man living had so thorough 
and minute a knowledge of the litera- 
ture, the religious controversies, the 
philosophy, the polities, and the bio- 
graphy of the period from the acces- 
sion of Louis XIII. to the end of the 
wars of the Fronde, and the triumph 
of Mazarin over his enemies, as he 
possessed. His Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, Madame de Sablé, Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, and Madame de Hautefort, 
and his history of the conclusion of the 
wars of the Fronde, are, as literary 
works, unrivalled, written with rare 
simplicity, purity, grace, and delicacy 
of expression and style, and have an 
easy natural eloquence and charm 
never surpassed by any writer even in 
the French language. He has resusci- 
tated those great dames of the seven- 
teenth century, who live, love, sin, re- 
pent, and do penance in his pages as 
they did in real life. He seems, as a 
Parisian has said, to have really fallen 
in love with them,and to have regard- 
ed each of them as his mistress, whose 
honor he must defend at the risk of his 
life. 

The French, we believe, usually 
count M. Villemain as the most per- 
fect master of their beautiful language ; 
but to our taste he was surpassed by 
Cousin, if not in the delicacy of phrase, 
which only a Frenchman born or bred 
can appreciate, in all the higher qual- 
ities of style, as much as he was in 


depth and richness of feeling, and 
variety and comprehensiveness of 
thought. Cousin was by far the great- 
er man, endowed with the richer ge. 
nius, and, as far as we can judge, 
equally polished and graceful as a 
writer. Asa philosophical writer, for 
beauty, grace, elegance, and eloquence 
he has had no equal since Plato; and 
he wrote on philosophical subjects with 
ease and grace, charmed and interest- 
ed his readers in the dryest and most 
abstruse speculations of metaphysics. 
His rhetoric was captivating even if 
his philosophy was faulty. 

M. Cousin called his philosophical 
system eclecticism. He starts with 
the assumption that each philosophical 
school has its special point of view, 
its special truth, which the others ne- 
glect or unduly depress, and that the 
true philosopher weds himself to no 
particular school, but studies them all 
with impartiality, accepts what each 
has that is positive, and rejects what 
each has that is exclusive or negative. 
He resolves all possible schools into 
four—l1st, The Sensist ; 2d, the Ideal- 
istic—subjectivistic ; 3d, the Sceptical; 
4th, the Mystic. Each of these four 
systems has its part of truth, and its 
part of error. Take the truth of each, 
and exclude the error, and you have 
true philosophy, and the whole of it. 
Truth is always something positive, 
affirmative; what then is the truth of 
scepticism, which is a system of pure 
negation, and not only affirms nothing, 
but denies that anything can be affira- 
ed? How, moreover, can scepticism, 
which is universal nescience, be called 
a system of philosophy? Finally, if 
you know not the truth in its unity and 
integrity beforehand, how are you, in 
studying those several systems, to de- 
termine which is the part of truth and 
which the part of error? 

There is no doubt that all schools, 
as all sects, have their part of truth, 
as well as their part of error; for the 
human mind cannot embrace pure uu 
mixed error any more than the will can 
pure unmixed evil; but the eclectic 
method is not the method of construct 
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ing true philosophy any more than it is 
the method of constructing true Chris- 
tian theology. The Catholic acknow- 
ledges willingly the truth which the 
seyeral sects hold; but he does not de- 
rive it from them, nor arrive at it by 
studying their systems. He holds it 
independently of them; and having it 
already in its unity and integrity, he is 
able, in studying them, to distinguish 
what they have that is true from the 
errors they mix up with it. It must 
be the same with the philosopher. M. 
Cousin was not unaware of this, and 
he finally asserted eclecticism rather as 
a method of historical verification, than 
as the real and original method of con- 
structing philosophy. ‘The name was 
therefore unhappily chosen, and is now 
seldom heard. 

Eclecticism can never be a philoso- 
phy. Allit can be is a method, and 
is, as Cousin held, a method of verifi- 
cation rather than of construction. 
Cousin’s own method was not the 
eclectic, but avowedly the psycholo- 
gical; that is, by careful observation 
and profound study of the phenomena 
of consciousness, to attain to a real 
ontological science, or science of the 
soul, of God, and nature. ‘This method 
was severely criticised by Schelling 
and other German philosophers, and 
has been objected to by ontologists 
generally, as giving not a real ontology, 
but only a generalization. Dr. Chan- 
ning called the God asserted by Cousin 
“a splendid generalization”’—a very 
just criticism, but perhaps not for the 
precise reason the eloquent Unitarian 
preacher assigned. Cousin does not 
maintain, theoretically at least, that 
we can, by way of induction or deduc- 
tion from purely psychological facts, at- 
tain toa real ontological order. His 
real error was in the misapplica- 
tion of his method, which led him to 
deny what he calls necessary and ab- 
solute ideas, and terms the idea of the 
true, the idea of the beautiful, and the 
idea of the good, are being, and there- 
fore God, and to represent them as 
the word of God—the precise error 
which, Gioberti rightly or wrongly 
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maintains, was committed by Rosmini. 
It must be admitted that Cousin is not 
on this point very clear, and that he 
often speaks of ontology as an induction 
from psychology, in which case the 
God he asserts would be, for the rea- 
son Channing supposes, only a gene- 
ralization. 

But we think it is possible to clear 
him from this charge, so far as his inten- 
tion went, and to defend the psycholo- 
gical method as he professed to apply 
it. He professed to attain to ontology 
from the phenomena of consciousness, 
or the facts revealed to consciousness ; 
but he labors long and hard, as does 
every psychologist who admits ontolo- 
gy at all, to show, by a careful analysis 
and classification of these phenome- 
na or facts, that there are among them 
some, at least, which are not derived 
from the soul itself, which do not 
depend on it, and do actually ex- 
tend beyond the region of psycholo- 
gy, and lead at once into the onto- 
logical order. In other words, he 
claims to find in his psychological 
observation and analysis real ontolo- 
gical facts. It is from these, not from 
purely psychological phenomena, that 
he professes to rise to ontology. So 
understood, what is called the psy- 
chological method is strictly defensi- 
ble. Every philosopher does and 
must begin by the analysis of thought, 
that is, in the language of Cousin, the 
fact of consciousness, and there is no 
other way possible. That the ideal 
formula enters into every one of 
my thoughts is not a fact that I 
know without thought, and it can be 
determined only by analyzing the 
thought one thinks, that is, the fact of 
consciousness. The quarrel here be- 
tween the psychologists and the onto- 
logists is quite unnecessary. 

What is certain, and this is all the 
ontologist need assert, or, in fact, can 
assert, that ontology is neither an in- 
duction nor a deduction from psycholo- 
gical data. God is not, and cannot be, 
the generalization of our own souls. 
But it does not follow from this that 
we do not thirk that which is God, 
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and that it is from thought we do and 
must take it. We take it from thought 
and by thinking. What is objected 
to in the psychologists is the assump- 
tion that thought is a purely psycholo- 
gical or subjective fact, and that from 
this psychological or subjective fact we 
can by way of induction attain to onto- 
logical truth. But as we understand 
M. Cousin, and we studied his works 
with some care thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, and had the honor of 
his private correspondence, this he 
never pretends to do. What he claims 
is that in the analysis of consciousness 
we detect a class of facts or ideas which 
are not psychological or subjective, 
but really ontological, and do actually 
‘earry us out of the region of psycholo- 
gy into that of ontology. That his 
account of these facts or ideas is to 
be accepted as correct or adequate 
we do not pretend, but that he pro- 
fesses to recognize them and distin- 
guish them from pureiy psychologi- 
cal facts is undeniable. 

The defect or error of M. Cousin on 
this point was in failing, as we have 
already observed, to identify the ab- 
solute or necessary ideas he detects 
and asserts with God, the only ens ne- 
cessarium et reale, and in failing to 
assert their objectivity to the whole 
subject, and in presenting them only as 
objective to the human personality. 
He never succeeded in eutting himself 
wholly loose from the German nonsense 
of a subjective-object or objective-sub- 
ject, and when he had clearly proved an 
idea to be objective to the reflective 
reason and the human personality, he 
did dare assert it to be objective in re- 
lation to the whole subject. It was 
impersonal, but might be in a certain 
sense subjective, as Kant maintained 
with regard to the categories. There 
always seemed to remain in his mind 
some confusion between the subject 
and object, and hence his translator, 
in Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature, never ventures to trans- 
late le mot et le non-moi, subject and 
object, or the soul and the world, but 
introduces into the language such bar- 
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barisms as the me and the not-me. In 
deed, at the time those Specimens were 
published, there were few, if any, of 
the scholars of the modern Athens 
that understood or could be made to 
understand the real distinction between 
objective and subjective; and we ob. 
served the other day, in looking over 
the Kinleitung of a Germau pro- 
fessor, that he speaks of the objec 
tive-object, the objective-subject, the 
subjective object, and the subjective- 
subject. 

It is very easy to understand why 
Kant should assert objective-subjec- 
tive, for he held that the categories are 
necessary, irresistible, and indestructi- 
ble forms of the subject, but indepen- 
dent of the human will or personality, 
or of proper human activity, nay, the 
very conditions of that activity, impos- 
ed on us not by our will, but by the 
very constitution of our intellectual 
nature. But why Cousin should have 
hesitated to assert the complete dis- 
tinction between subject and object in 
thought is what we are unable to ex- 
plain. He maintains strenuously that 
the object isdistinet from the personality 
of the subject, or that it is always, in 
his own language, le nonemot, but not 
that it is distinct from the whole soul. 
He distinguishes in the subject between 
personal activity and impersonal. The 
personal is subjective, the impersonal is 
objective, but objective in relation to 
what? Tothe personal only. There 
is, no doubt, the distinction he asserts, 
and it is recognized by all our theologi- 
ans in their distinction between actus 
humanus and actus- hominis. The 
actus humanus is an act of free will. 
the actus hominis is an involuntary 
act; but both are acts of the subject, 
man. All action of man, whether 
personal or impersonal, voluntary or 
involuntary, is subjective, but for in- 
voluntary acts he is not held morally 
accountable. 

This same failure to mark the real 
distinction between subjective and ob- 
jective, and making it simply the dis- 
tinction between personal and imper 
sonal, le moi and le non-mot, has great- 
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ly depreciated the value in his philoso- 
phy of the distinction M. Cousin notes 
between intuition and reflection. Ac- 
cording to him they are but two modes 
of the activity of one and the same rea- 
son—which reason, he asserts, is our 
faculty of intelligence. Reason, he 
says, is our only faculty of knowing, 
by which we know all that we do 
know, whatever the sphere or object 
of our knowledge. Reason, then, is 
subjective, and consequently so are all 
its modes of activity. Intuition is as 
subjective as reflection, and hence the 
distinction between intuition and reflec- 
tions, really so important when rightly 
understood, says nothing in favor of 
the objectivity of what M. Cousin calls 
absolute or necessary ideas. It is in 
his philosophy simply a distinction be- 
tween personal and impersonal, be- 
tween the spontaneous activity and the 
reflective of the same subject ; yet it is 
on this very distinction that he bases 
the validity of his ontology and his 
whole metaphysical system. By it he 
explains genius, inspiration, revelation, 
and religious faith. ‘These are opera- 
tions of the spontaneous reason, and 
divine because the activity of the spon- 
taneous reason is not personl. In this 
way, he legitimates all the religions 
of all ages and nations. He places 
prophetic and apostolic inspiration and 
the inspirations of genius in the same 
category, and resolves them all, in the 
last analysis, into what we commonly 
call enthusiasm. But as reason, wheth- 
er personal or impersonal, is subjective, 
a faculty of the human soul, it is not 
easy to see why its spontaneous activ- 
ity should be more divine or authorita- 
tive than its reflective activity. Does 
M. Cousin hold with the Arabs that 
the ravings of the maniac are divine 
inspirations ? 

Cousin seems to us never to have 
clearly understood the real character 
of the distinction between intuition and 
reflection, on which he rightly insists. 
Intuition is impersonal, divine, infalli- 
ble, authoritative, he maintains, while 
reflection, partaking of the imperfec- 
tions and pettinesses of sur own per- 
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sonality, is individual, fallible, and 
without authority, save as supported by 
intuition. All that we ever do or can 
know is given us primarily in intuition, 
and what is so given constitutes the 
common sense, the common faith or be- 
lief of the race. There is less, but 
there can never be more, in reflection 
than in intuition. The difference be- 
tween the two is the difference between 
seeing and beholding. I see what is be- 
fore me, but to behold it Ilook. I look 
that I may determine what it is I see. 
But it is clear from this illustration 
that the intuition is as much the act of 
the subject as is the reflection. ‘The 
only difference between them is that 
asserted by Leibnitz between simple 
perception andapperception. In simple 
perception I perceive all the objects 
before me, without noting or disting"ish- 
ing them; in apperception I note that 
it is I who perceive them, and distin- 
guish them both from myself and from 
one another. The intuition is @ pos- 
teriort, and is no synthetic judgment 
a@ priori, as Kant terms what must pre- 
cede experience in order to render ex- 
perience possible. 

Nor is it true to say that all our 
knowledge is given in the primitive in- 
tuition. What is given iu the primitive 
intuition is simply the ideal, self-evi- 
dent truths, as say some, first principles 
of all science, which are at the same 
time the first principles of all reality, 
and could not be the first principles of 
science if they were not the first prin- 
ciples of reality, say others. Even 
they who assert that the ideal formula, 
Ens creat existentias, is intuitive, never 
pretend that anything more than the 
ideal element of thought or experience 
is intuitive. The ideal formula is sim- 
ply the scientific reduction of the cat- 
egories of Aristotle and Kant to three, 
and their identification with reality ; 
that is, their reduction to being, exist- 
ence, and the creative act of being, 
which is the real nexus between them. 
These three categories must be given 
intuitively, or & prior’, because without 
them the intelligence is not constituted, 
and no science, no experience, is possi- 
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ble. But inthem, while the principles 
of all science are given, no knowledge 
or apprehension of particular things is 
given. The intuition constitutes, we 
would say creates, the faculty of in- 
telligence, but all science is acquired 
either by the exercise of that faculty 
or by divine revelation addressed to it. 

Reduced to its proper character as 
asserted by M. Cousin, intuition is em- 
pirical, and stands opposed not to re- 
flection, but to discursion, and is simply 
the immediate and direct perception of 
the object without the intervention of 
any process, more or less elaborate, of 
reasoning. ‘This is, indeed, not an un- 
usual sense of the word, perhaps its 
more common sense, but it is a sense 
that renders the distinction between in- 
tuifton and reflection of no importance 
to M. Cousin, for it does not carry him 
out of the sphere of the subject, or af- 
ford any basis for his ontological in- 
ductions. He has still the question as 
to the objectivity and reality of the 
ideal to solve, and no recognized means 
of solving it. His ontological conclu- 
sions, therefore, as a writerin The Chris- 
tian Examiner told him as long ago 
as 1836, rest simply on the credibility 
of reason or faith in its trustworthiness, 
which can never be established, be- 
cause it is assumed that to the opera- 
tion of reason no objective reality is 
necessary, since the object, if imperson- 
al, may for aught that appears be in- 
cluded in the subject. Notwithstanding 
his struggles and efforts of all sorts, 
we think, therefore, that it must be con- 
ceded that Cousin remained in the 
sphere of psychology, and that the 
facts the study and analysis of con- 
sciousness gave him, have in his sys- 
tem no ontological value, for he fails 
to establish their real objectivity. His 
‘passage from psychology is a leap over 
a gulf by main strength, not a regular 
dialectic passage, which he professes to 
have found, or which he promises to 
provide, and which the true analysis of 
thought discloses. 

M. Cousin professes to have reduced 
the categories of Kant and Aristotle 
to two, substance and cause, or sub- 
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stance and phenomencn. But, us he 
in fact identifies cause with substance, 
declaring substance to be substance 
only in so much as it is cause, and cause 
to be cause only in so much as it is 
substance, he really reduces them to 
the single category of substance, which 
you may call indifferently substance or 
cause. But though every substance is 
intrinsically and essentially a cause, 
yet, as it may be something more than 
cause, it is not necessary to insist on 
this, and it may be admitted that 
he recognizes two categories. Under 
the head of substance he ranges all 
that is substantial, or that pertains 
to real and necessary being, and under 
the head of cause the phenomenal, or 
the effects of the causative action of 
substance. He says he understands 
by substance the universal and abso- 
lute substance, the universal, neces- 
sary, and real being of the theologians, 
and by phenomena not mere modes or 
appearances of substance, but finite 
and relative substances, and calls them 
phenomena only in opposition to the 
one absolute substance. They are 
created or produced by the causative 
action of substance. If this has any 
real meaning, he should recognize three 
categories, as in the ideal formula, Zns 
creat existentias, that is, being, exist- 
ence, or creature, and the creative aci 
of being, the real nexus between sub- 
stance or being and contingent exist- 
ences, for it is that which places them 
and binds them to the creator. In the 
ideal formula the categories are all 
reduced to three, which really include 
them all and in ‘their real relation. 
Whatever there is to be known must be 
arranged under one or another of the 
three terms of the formula, for what- 
ever is conceivable must be being, the 
creative act of being, or the product of 
that act, that is to say, existences. The 
ideal formula is complete, for it asseris 
in their logical relation the first prin- 
ciples of all the knowable (omne scibile ) 
and all the real (omne reale ), and of 
all the knowable because of all the real, 
for what is not real is not knowable. 
M. Cousin’s reduction to substance aud 
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cause, or being and phenomena, besides 
being not accurately expressed, is un- 
scientific and defective. 

We do not think M. Cousin ever 
intended to deny the creative act of 
being, or the reality of existences, or 
what he calls phenomena, but he iu- 
cludes the act in his conception of sub- 
stance. God is in his own intrinsic na- 
ture, he maintains, causative or crea- 
tive, and cannot, therefore, not cause or 
create. Hence, creation is necessary. 
Being causative in his essence, essen- 
tially a cause, and cause being a cause 
only inasmuch as it causes or is actu- 
ally a cause, God is, if we may so speak, 
forced to create, and to be continuous. 
ly creating, by the intrinsic and eter- 
nal necessity of his own being. This 
smacks a little of Hegelianism, which 
teaches that God perfects or fills out 
his own being, or realizes the possibili- 
ties of his own nature, in creating, and 
arrives at self-consciousness first in 
man—a doctrine which our Boston 
transcendentalists embodied in their 
favorite aphorism, “ In order to be you 
must do”—as if without being it is pos- 
sible to do, as if imperfection could 
make itself perfection, or anything by 
itself alone could make itself more than 
it is ! 

But the doctrine that substance is 
essentially cause, and must from in- 
trinsic necessity cause in the sense of 
creating, is not tenable. We are aware 
that Leibnitz,a great name in philoso- 
phy, defines substance to be an active 
force, a vis activa, but we do not recol- 
lect that he anywhere pretends that its 
activity necessarily extends beyond 
itself. God is vis activa, if you will, 
in a supereminent degree ; he is essen- 
tially active, and would be neither 
being nor substance if he were not; 
he is, as say Aristotle and the school- 
men, most pure act; and hence the 
theolagians discover in him a reason 
for the eternal generation of the Son, 
and the eternal procession of the Holy 
Ghost, or why God is necessarily in- 
divisible Trinity ; but nothing in this 
implies that he must necessarily act 
ad extra, or create. He acts eternally 
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from the necessity of his own divine 
nature, but not necessarily out of the 
circle of his own infinite being, for he 
is complete in himself, the plenitude of 
being, and always and everywhere 
suffices for himself, and therefore for 
his own activity. Creation, or the pro- 
duction of effects exterior to himself, 
is not necessary to the perfection of his 
activity, adds and can add nothing to 
him, as it does and can take nothing 
from him. Hence, though we cannot 
conceive of him without conceiving 
him as infinitely, eternally, and es- 
sentially active, we can conceive of 
him as absolute substance or being 
without conceiving him to be necessa- 
rily acting or creating ad extra. 

M. Cousin evidently confounds the 
interior act of the divine being with 
his exterior acts, or acts ad extra, or 
creative acts. God being most pure 
act, says the eclectic philosopher, he 
must be infinitely active, and if infin- 
itely active he must develop himself in 
creation ; therefore, creation is neces- 
sary, and God cannot but create. This 
denies while it asseris that God is in 
himself most pure act, and assumes 
that his nature has possibilities that can 
be realized only in external acts, It 
makes the creation necessary to the per- 
fection of his being, and assumes either 
that he is not in himself ens perfee- 
tissimum, or most perfect being, or that 
the creation, the world, or universe, 
is itself God ; that is, the conception of 
God as most perfect being includes 
both substance and cause, both being 
and phenomenon, Hence, with the con 
tradiction of which M. Cousin gives 
more than one example, and which no 
pantheistic philosopher does or can es- 
cape, in asserting creation to be neces- 
sary, he declares it to be impossible; 
for the phenomena substantially con- 
sidered are God himself, indistinguish- 
able from him, and necessary to com- 
plete our conception of him as abse- 
lute substance, or most perfect being. 

In the preface to the third edition of 
his Philosophical Fragments, M. Cou- 
sin says the expression, “ Creation is 
necessary,’ is objectionable, as irrever- 
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ent, and appearing to imply that God in 
creating is not free, and he willingly 
consents to retract it. But we cannot 
find that he does retract it, and, if he 
retracts the expression, he nowhere 
retracts the thought. He denies that 
he favors a system of fatalism, and la- 
bors hard to prove that though God 
cannot but create, yet that in creating 
he is free. God, he says, must act ac- 
cording to his own essential nature, and 
cannot act contrary to his own wisdom 
and goodness; yet in acting he acts 
freely. There is a distinction between 
liberty and free will. Free will is 
liberty accompanied by deliberation 
and struggles between opposite mo- 
tives and tendencies. In God there 
“an be no hesitancy, no deliberation, 
no struggle of choice between good 
and evil, Yet is he none the less free 
for that. There are sublime moments 
when the soul acts spontaneously, with 
terrible energy, without any  deli- 
beration. Is the soulin these sublime 
moments deprived of liberty? The 
saint, when, by long struggles and se- 
vere discipline, he has overcome all his 
internal enemies, and henceforth acts 


right spontaneously, without delibe- 
rating—is he less free than he who is 
still in the agony of the struggle, or 


are his acts less meritorious? Is the 
liberty of God taken away by deny- 
ing that he is free to act contrary to 
his nature ? 

W hether the distinction here assert- 
ed between liberty and free will is ad- 
missible or not, or whether all that is 
alleged be true or much of it only er- 
ror, we pass over, as the discussion 
of the question of liberty would lead 
further than we can now go; but in all 
1e says he avoids the real question at 
issue. Certainly, there can be no hesi- 
tancy on the part of God, no interior 
struggle as to choice between good and 
evil, no deliberation as to what he shall 
do or not do; nothing that implies the 
least possible imperfection can be in 
him. Certain, again, is it that God is 
not free to alter his own nature, to 
change his own attributes, or to act 
contrary to them, to the eternal es- 
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sences of things, or to his own eternal 
ideas. But that is not the question, 
The real question is, Is he free to cre- 
ate or not create at his own will and 
pleasure? Among the infinite number 
of contingents possible, and all accord- 
ing with his own essential attributes, is 
he free to select such as he chooses, 
and at his own will and pleasure give 
them existence ? This is the only ques- 
tion he had to answer, and this ques- 
tion he studiously avoids, and fails, 
therefore, to show that they are wrong 
who accuse him of asserting creation 
as the necessary and not the free act 
of God. The charge of asserting uni- 
versal fatalism and pantheism he there- 
fore fails to meet. He fails to vindi- 
cate the liberty of God, and therefore, 
though he asserts it, the liberty of 
man. All pantheism is fatalistic, and 
the doctrine of Spinoza is not more de- 
cidedly pantheistic than the system 
adopted and defended by Cousin. 

We are far from believing that M. 
Cousin thought himself a pantheist, 
for we do not think he ever under 
stood his own system. He was more 
than most men the dupe of words, and, 
though not destitute of philosophical 
genius, philosophy was never his natu- 
ral vocation, any more than it was his 
original destination. He was always, 
as we have said, the littérateur rather 
than the philosopher. Much allowance 
should also, no doubt, be made for the 
unsettled state of philosophy in France 
when he became, under Royer-Collard, 
master of conferences in the Normal 
School of Paris, and the confused state 
of philosophical language that was 
then in use. Throughout his whole 
ontology, he is misled by taking tlie 
word substance instead of ens or being. 
He says that he understands by sub- 
stance, when he asserts, as he does, 
that there is only one substance, what 
the fathers and doctors of the church 
mean by the one supreme, necessary, 
absolute, and eternal being, the yo sum 
Qui sum, I am that I am, of Exodus, 
the name under which God revealed 
himself to Moses. This is an improper 
use of the word. No doubt being is 
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substance, or substantial, but the two 
terms are not equivalents. Being has 
primary reference to that which is, 
as opposed to that which is not, or 
nothing; substance is something, and 
so far coincides with being, but some- 
thing in opposition to attribute, mode, 
or accident,orsomething capable of sup- 
porting attributes, modes, or accidents. 
Being is absolute in and of itself, and 
therefore strictly speaking one, and it 
is only in a loose sense that we speak 
of beings in the plural number, or call 
creatures beings. There is and can be 
but one only being, God, for he only 
can say, Ego sum Qui sum, and what- 
ever existences there may be distin- 
guished from him have their being not 
in themselves, but in him, according to 
what St. Paul says, “in him we live, 
and move, and have our being: in ipso 
vivimus, et movemur. et sumus.” There 
is in this view nothing pantheistic, for 
being is complete in itself and sufficient 
for itself. Consequently, there can be 
nothing distinguishable from being ex- 
cept placed by the free creative act of 
being, that is, creation or creatures. 
The creature is not being, but it holds 
from being by the creative act, and 
may be and is a substance, distinct 
from the divine substance. Being is 
one, substances may be manifold. 
Hence, in the ideal formula, the first 
term or category is ens, not substans 
or substantia. 

Cousin, misled by Descartes and 
Spinoza, and only imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the scholastic philosophy, 
adopts the term substance instead of 
being, and maintains sturdily, from first 
to last, that there is and can be but one 
substance. Whence it follows that all 
not in that one substance is unsubstan- 
tial and phenomenal, without attri- 
butes, modes, or activity. Creatures 
may have their being in God and yet 
be substances and capable of acting 
from their own centre as second causes ; 
but, if there is only one substance, they 
sannot themselves be substances in any 
sense at all, and can be only attributes, 
modes, or phenomena of the one only 
substance, or God. God alone is in 
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himself their substance and reality, and 
their activity is really his activity. By 
taking for his first category substance 
instead of ens or being, M. Cousin 
found himself obliged virtually to deny 
the second. He says he calls the 
second category phenomena, only in 
opposition to the one universal sub- 
stance, that he holds them to relative 
or finite substances. This shows his 
honorable intentions, but it cannot 
avail him, for he says over and over 
again that there is and can be but one 
substance. Either substance is one 
and one only, he says formally, or it is 
nothing. The unity of substance is 
vital in his system, and unity of sub- 
stance is the essential principle of 
pantheism. He himself defines sub- 
stance as that which exists in itself 
and not in another. 

M. Cousin say pantheism is the 
divinization of nature, or nature taken 
in its totality as God. But this is 
sheer atheism or naturalism, not 
pantheism. The essence of panthe- 
ism is in the denial of substantial 
creation or tue creation of substances. 
The pantheist can, in a certain man- 
ner, even admit creation, the creation 
of modes or phenomena, and there are 
few pantheists who do not assert as 
much. The test is as to the creation 
of substances, or existences that can 
support attributes, modes, or accidents 
of their own, instead of being simply 
attributes, modes, or accidents of the one 
substance, and thus capable of acting 
from their own centre as proper second 
causes. He who denies the creation of 
such existences is a panthcist, and he 
who affirms it is a theist and no pan- 
theist, however he may err in other 
matters. Lad M. Cousin understood 
this, he would have seen that he had 
not escaped the error of Spinoza. 
With only one substance, it is impossi- 
ble to assert the creation of substances. 
The substance of the soul and of the 
world, if there is only one substance, is 
God, and they are only phenomenal 
or mere appearances ; the only activity 
in the universe is that of God; and 
what we call our acts are his acts. 
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Whatever is done, whether good or 
evil, he does it, not only as causa emi- 
nens or causa causarum, but as direct 
and immediate actor. The moral con- 
sequences of such a doctrine are easy to 
be seen, and need not be dwelt upon. 

No doubt M. Cousin, when repelling 
the charge of pantheism preferred 
against him, on the ground of his main- 
taining that there is only one substance, 
thought he had said enough in saying 
that he used the word phenomena in 
the sense of finite or relative sub- 
stances ; but if there is only one sub- 
stance, how can there be any finite and 
relative substances ? And he, also, 
should have considered that his use of 
the word phenomena was the worst 
word he could have chosen to convey 
the idea of substance, however finite, 
for it stands opposed to substance. He 
says le mot and le non-moi are in re- 
lation to substance phenomenal. Who 
from this could conclude them to be 
themselves substances? He says he 
could not maintain that they are modes 
or appearances of substance only, be- 
cause he maintains that they are forces, 
causes. But it sometimes happens to 
a philosopher to be in contradiction 
with himself, and always to the pan- 
theist, because pantheism is supremely 
sophistical and self-contradictory. It 
admits of no clear, consistent, logical 
statement. Besides, no man can always 
be on his guard, and when his system 
is false, the force of truth and his good 
sense and just feeling will often get the 
better of his system. He haa, indeed, 
said the soul (/e moi) and the world 
(lenon-mo/) are forces, causes ; but he 
has also said, as his system requires 
him to say, that their substantial acti- 
vity is the activity of the one only sub- 
stance, which is God. 

It were easy to justify these criti- 
cisms by any number of citations from 
M. Cousin’s severai works, but it is not 
necessary, for we are attempting neither 
a formal exposition nor a formal refu- 
tation of his system; we are merely 
pointing out some of his errors and 
mistakes, for the benefit of young and 
ingenuous students of philosophy, who 
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need to be shown what it is necessary 
to shun on the points taken up. Most, 
if not all, of M. Cousin’s mistakes and 
errors arose from his having considered 
the question of method before he had 
settled that of principles. He says a 
philosopher’s whole philosophy is in his 
method. Tell me what is such or such 
a philosopher’s method, and I will tell 
you his philosophy. But this is not 
true, unless by method he means both 
principles and method taken together. 
Method is the application of principles, 
and presupposes them, and till they are 
determined it is impossible to determine 
the method to be adopted or pursued. 
The human mind bas a method given 
it in its very constitution, and we can- 
not treat the question of method till we 
have ascertained the principles of that 
constitution. Principles are not found 
or obtained by the exercise of our facul- 
ties, beeause without them the mind can 
neither operate nor even exist. Prin- 
ciples are and must be given by the 
creator of the mind itself. To treat 
the question of method before we have 
ascertained what principles are thus 
given, is to proceed in the dark and to 
lose our way. 

Undoubtedly, every philosopher must 
begin the construction of his philosophy 
by the analysis of thought, either as 
presented him in consciousness or as 
represented in language, or both to- 
gether. This is a mental necessity. 
Since philosophy deals only with thought 
or what is presented in thought, its first 
step must be to ascertain what are the 
elements of thought. So far as this 
analysis is psychological, philosophy 
begins in psychology; but whether 
what is called the psychological method 
is or is not to be adopted, we cannot 
determine till we have ascertained the 
elements, and ascertained whether they 
are all psychological or not. If on in- 
quiry it should turn out that in every 
thought there is both a psychological 
and an ontological element given simu!- 
taneously and in an indissoluble synthe- 
sis, it is manifest that the exclusively 
psychological method would lead only 
to error. It would leave out the onto 
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logical element, and be unable to pre- 
sent in its true character even the 
psychological ; for, if the psychological 
element in the real order and in thought 
exists only in relation with the ontolog- 
ical, it can be apprehended and treated 
in its trae character only in that rela- 
tion. Whether such be the fact or not, 
how are we to determine till we know 
what are the principles alike of all the 
knowable and of all the real—tht is, 
have determined the categories ? 

The error of the psychological method 
js not that it asserts the necessity of 
beginning our philosophizing with the 
analysis of thought, or what M. Cousin 
calls, not very properly, the fact of 
consciousness, but in proceeding to 
study the facts of the human soul, as 
if man were an isolated existence, and 
the only thing existing ; and after hay- 
ing observed and classified these facts, 
either stopping with them, as does Sir 
William Hamilton, or proceeding by 
way of induction, as most psychologists 
do, to the conelusion of ontological 
principles —an induction which both 
Sir William Hamilton and Schelling 
have proved, in their criticisms of Cou- 
sin’s method, is invalid, because no in- 
duction is valid that concludes beyond 
the facts or particulars from which it 
is made. The facts being all psycho- 
logical, nothing not psychological can 
be concluded from them. Cousin feels 
the force of this criticism, but, without 
conceding that his method is wrong or 
defective, seeks to avoid it by alleging 
that among the facts of consciousness 
are some which, though revealed by 
consciousness or contained in thought, 
are some which are not psychological, 
and hence psychology leads of itself 
not by way of induction, but directly, 
to ontology. The answer is pertinent, 
for if it be true that there is an ontolog- 
ical element in every thought, the analy- 
sis of thought discloses it. But, hamper- 
ed and blinded by his method, Cousin 
fails, as we have seen, to disengage a 
really ontological element, and in his 
blundering explanation of it deprives 
it of all rea! ontological character. His 
God is anthropomorphous, when not a 
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generalization or a pure abstraction. 
What deceives the exclusive psycholo- 
gists, and makes them regard their in- 
ductions of ontology from psychological 
facts as valid, is the very important 
fact that there are no exclusively psy- 
chological facts; and in their psychology, 
though not recognized by them as such, 
and according to their method ought not 
to be such, there are real ontological 
elements—elements which are not psy- 
chological, and without which there 
could be no psychological elements. 
These elements place us directly in re- 
lation with the ontological reality, and 
the mistake is in not seeing or recogniz- 
ing this fact, and in assuming that the 
ontological reality, instead of being giv- 
en, as it is, intuitively, is obtained by 
induction from the psychological. On- 
tology as an induction or a logical 
conclusion is sophistical and false ; as 
given intuitively in the first principles of 
thought, it is well founded and true. The 
mistake arises from having attempted 
to settle the question of method before 
having settled the question of principles. 
The simple fact is that the soul is not 
the only existence, nor an isolated ex- 
istence. It exists and operates only in 
relation with its creator and upholder, 
with the external world, and with other 
men or society, so that there are and 
can be no purely psychological facts. 
The soul severed from God, or the cre- 
ative act of God, cannot live, cannot 
exist, but drops into the nothing it was 
before it was created. Principles are 
given, not found or obtained by our own 
activity, for, as we have said, the 
mind cannot operate without principles. 
The principles, as most philosophers 
tell us, are self-evident, or evidence 
themselves. If real principles, they 
are and must be alike the principles of 
being and of knowing, of science and 
reality. They must include in their 
real relations both the psychological 
and the ontological. As the psychologi- 
cal does not and cannot exist without 
the ontological, and, indeed, not without 
the creative act of the ontological, 
science is possible only on condition 
that the ontological and the psychologi- 
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cal, as to their ideal principles, are in- 
tuitively given, and given in their 
real synthesis, as it has been abundantly 
shown they are given in the ideal 
formula. The ontological and psycho- 
logical being given intuitively and 
simultaneously in their real relation, it 
follows necessarily that neither the ex- 
clusively psychological method nor the 
exclusively ontological method can be 
accepted, and that the method must be 
synthetic, because the principles them- 
selves are given in their real synthesis. 
Clearly, then, the principles must deter- 
mine the method, not the method the 
principles. It is not true, then, to say 
that all one’s philosophy is in one’s 
method, but that it is all in one’s prin- 
ciples. If M. Cousin had begun by 
ascertaining what are the principles of 
thought, necessarily asserted in every 
thought and without which no thought 
is possible, he could never have fallen 
into his pantheism, which every thought 
repudiates, and which cannot even be 
asserted without self-contradiction, be- 
cause in every thought there is given 
as essential to the very existence of 
thought the express contradictory of 
pantheism of every form. 

M. Cousin professes to be able, from 
the method a philosopher follows in phi- 
losophizing, to foretell his philosophy ; 
but although we would speak with the 
greatest respect of our former master, 
from whom we received no little bene- 
fit, we must say that we have never 
met a man, equally learned and equally 
able, so singularly unhappy in explain- 
ing the systems of the various schools 
of philosophy of which he professes to 
give the history. We cannot now call 
to mind a single instance in which he 
has seized and presented the kernel 
of the philosophical system he has un- 
dertaken to explain. He makes the 
Theetetus of Plato an argument 
against the sensists, or the doctrine 
of the origin of all our ideas in sen- 
sation—when one has but to read that 
Dialogue to perceive that what Plato 
is seeking to prove is that the know- 
ledge of the sensible, which is multiple, 
variable, and evanescent, is no real 
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science at all. Plato is not discussing 
at all the question of how we know, 
but what we must know in order to have 
real science. Cousin’s exposition of 
what he calls the Alexandrian theodi- 
cy, or of neoplatonism, is, notwith- 
standing he had edited the works 
of Proclus, a marvel of misapprchen- 
sion alike of the Alexandrian doctrine 
and of Christian theology. He de- 
scribes with a sneer the scholastic 
philosophy as being merely “a com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures and 
texts from the fathers.” He edited the 
works of Descartes, but never under. 
stood more of that celebrated philoso- 
pher than enough to imbibe some of 
his worst errors. He has borrowed 
much, directly or indirectly, from 
Spinoza, but never comprehended his 
system of pantheism, as is evident 
from his judgment that Spinoza erred 
only in being too devout and too filled 
and penetrated with God! 

He misapprehends entirely Leib- 
nitz’s doctrine of substance, as we 
have already seen. His own system 
is in its psychological part borrowed - 
chiefly from Kant, and in its ontologi- 
cal part from Hegel, neither of whom 
has he ever understood. He has the 
errors of these two distinguished Ger- 
mans without their truths or their logi- 
cal firmness. And perhaps there was 
no system of philosophy, of which he 
undertook to give an account, that he 
less understood than his own, He 
seems, after having learned something of 
the great medixva! philosophers in pre- 
paring his work, Philosophie Scholas- 
tique, to have had some suspicions that 
he had talked very foolishly, and had 
been the dupe of his own youthful zeal 
and enthusiasm; for, though he after- 
ward published a new elition of his 
works without any essential alteration, 
as we infer from the fact that they were 
placed at Rome on the Index, he pub- 
lished, as far as we are aware, no new 
philosophical work, and turned his at- 
tention to other subjects. Even in his 
work on the Scholastics, as well as in 
his account of Jansenism in his work 
on Madame de Sablé, we recollect no 
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re-assertion of his pantheism, nor even 
an unorthodox opinion. 

It was a great misfortune for M. 
Cousin as a philosopher that he knew 
so little of Catholic theology, and that 
what little he did know, apparently 
caught up at second-hand, only serv- 
ed to mislead him. We are far from 
building seience on faith or found- 
ing philosophy on revelation, in the 
sense of the traditionalists ; yet we 
dare affirm that no man who has not 
studied profoundly the Gospel of St. 
John, the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
great Greek and Latin fathers, and 
the medizeval doctors of the church, is 
in a condition to write anything de- 
serving of serious consideration on 
philosophy. The great controversies 
that have been called forth from time to 
time on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the two natures and 
the two wills in the one person of our 
Lord, the Real Presence of our Lord’s 
body, soul, and divinity in the Eu- 
charist, liberty and necessity, the re- 
lations of nature and grace, and of 
reason and faith, throw a brilliant 


light on philosophy far surpassing all 
the light to be derived from Gentile 


sources, or by the most careful 
analysis of the facts of our own con- 
sciousness. The effort, on the one 
hand, to demolish, and on the other to 
sustain, Catholic dogma, has enlighten- 
ed the darkest and most hidden pas- 
sages of both psychology and ontology, 
and placed the Catholic theologian, 
really master of the history of his 
science, on a vantage ground which 
they who know it not are incapable 
of conceiving. Before him your Des- 
cartes, Spinozas, Kants, Fichtes, Schel- 
lings, Hegels, Cousins, dwindle to phi- 
losophical pigmies. 

The excellent M. Augustin Cochin 
thinks that M. Cousin rendered great 
service to the cause of religion by the 
sturdy warfare he carried in defence 
of spiritualism against the gross sens- 
ism and materialism of the eight- 
eenth century, and nobody can deny 
very considerable merit to his Critical 
Examination of Locke’s Essay on the 
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Human Understanding. Dr. C. S. 
Henry translated it some years ago, 
in this country, and published it under 
the rather inappropriate title of Cou- 
sin’s Psychology, and it has no doubt 
had much influence in unseating 
Locke from the philosophical throne 
he formerly occupied. But the re- 
action against Locke and Condillac, 
as well as the philosophers of Auteuil, 
had commenced long before Cousin be- 
came master of conferences in L’Ecole 
Normale; and we much doubt if the 
subtiler and more refined rationalism 
he has favored is a less dangerous 
enemy to religion and society than the 
sensism of Condillac, or the gross ma- 
terialism of Cabanis, Garat, and Des- 
tutt de Tracy. Under his influence 
infidelity in France has modified its 
form, but only, as it seems to me, to 
render itself more difficult of detection 
and refutation. Pantheism is a far 
more dangerous enemy than material- 
ism, for its refutation demands an or- 
der of thought and reasoning above 
the comprehension of the great mass 
of those who are not incapable of being 
misled by its sophistries. The refuta- 
tion of the pantheism of our days re- 
quires a mental culture and a philoso- 
phical capacity by no means common. 
Thousands could comprehend the refu- 
tation of Locke or Condillac, where 
there is hardly one who can understand 
the refutation of Hegel or Spinoza. 
Besides, we do not think Cousin can 
be said to have in all cases opposed 
the truth tosensism. His spiritualism 
is not more true than sensism itself. 
He pretends that we have immediate 
and direct apprehension of spiritual 
reality—that is, pure intellections. 
True, he says that we apprehend the 
noetic only on occasion of sensible af- 
fection, but on such occasion we do ap- 
prehend it pure and simple. This is 
as to the apprehension itself exagge- 
rated spiritualism, and would almost 
justify the fair pupil of Margaret Ful- 
ler in her exclamation, “O Miss Ful- 
ler! I see right into the abyss of being.” 
Man, not being a pure intelligence, but 
intelligence clothed with sensibility, has 
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and can have no pure intellections. 
M. Cousin would have been more cor- 
rect if, instead of saying that the affec- 
tion of the sensibility is necessary as the 
occasion, he had said, we know the su- 
persensible indeed, but only as sensi- 
bly represented. 

In this sense we understand the pe- 
ripatetics when they say : “ Nihil est in 
intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu.” The medium of this sensible 
representation of the intelligible or 
spiritual truth to the understanding is 
language of some sort, which is its 
sensible sign. M. Cousin would have 
done well to have studied more care- 
fully on this subject the remarkable 
work of De Bonald, a work, though 
it has some errors, of an original ge- 
nius of the first order, and of a really 
profound thinker. Had he done this, 
he might have seen that the reflective 
reason cannot operate without lan- 
guage, and understood something of 
the necessity of the infallible church 
to taaintain the unity and integrity of 
language, whose corruption by philoso- 
phers invariably involves the loss of 
the unity and integrity of the idea. It 
might also have taught him that a 
philosophy worth anything cannot be 
spun by the philosopher out of his own 
consciousness as the spider spins her 
web out of her own bowels, and that 
without as much at least of primitive 
revelation or the primitive instruction 
given by God himself to the race, as 
is embodied in language, no man can 
successfully cultivate philosophy. 

As minister of public instruction 
under Louis Philippe, M. Cousin la- 
bored hard and with some sucess, we 
know not how much, to extend prima- 
ry schools in France; but he in part 
neutralized his services in this respect 
by his defence of the university mono- 
poly, his opposition to the freedom of 
education, his efforts to force his pan- 
theistic or at best rationalistic philoso- 
phy into the colleges of the universi- 
ty, and his intense hatred and unre. 
lenting hostility to the Jesuits, who 
have first and last done so much for 
education and religion in France as 


well as elsewhere. Ordinarily a man 
of great candor, and of a most kindly 
disposition, his whole nature seemed to 
change the moment a Jesuit was in 
question, He was no friend to the 
Catholic religion, and after the writer 
of this became a Catholic, he forgot 
his French politeness, and refased to 
answer a single one of his letters. To 
him we were either dead or had become 
anenemy. He moreover never liked to 
have his views questioned. In politics 
he belonged to the Doctrinaire school, 
and supported the juste milieu. In 
the Revolution of 1848, and under the 
Republic, he opposed earnestly social- 
ism, and attempted to stay its progress 
by writing and publishing a series of 
philosophical tracts, as if philosophy 
could cure an evil which it had help- 
ed to create. When society is in dis- 
order, old institutions are falling, and 
civilization is rapidly lapsing into bar- 
barism, it is only religion, speaking 
from on high with the power of truth 
and the authority of God, that can ar- 
rest the downward tendency. “ Reli- 
gion,” said Lamennais in the first vol- 
ume of his Essay on Indifference in 
Matters of Religion, “is found at the 
cradle of nations ; philosophy at their 
tomb.” Woe to the nation that ex- 
changes faith for philosophy ! its ruin 
is at hand, for it has lost the principle 
of life. After the coup d état little 
was heard of Cousin either in the 
world of politics or philosophy, and 
his last years appear to have flowed 
away in the peaceful pursuits of liter- 
ature, 

Rumors from time to time reached 
us during the last dozen years that 
M. Cousin had become a Catholic, 
and for h's sake we regret that they 
have remainel unconfirmed. It is 
reported], on good authority, that he 
regularly attended mass, and was ac- 
customed to say his morning and even- 
ing prayers before an image of Our 
Lady; but it is agreed by his most 
intimate Catholic friends that he 
never made any formal profession 
of Catholic faith, and died without 
receiving or asking the sacraments 
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of the church. That in his later 
years his mind turned at times toward 
the church, that his feelings toward re- 
ligion were softened, and that he felt the 
need of faith, is very probable; but we 
have seen no evidence that he ever 
avowed publicly or privately any es- 
sential change in his doctrine. He al- 
ways held that the Catholic faith is the 
form under which the people do and 
must receive the truth; but he held 
that the truth thus received does not 
transcend the natural order, and is 
transformed with the éite of the race 
into philosophy. 

We have found in his works no re- 
cognition of the supernatural order, or 
the admission of any other revelation 
than the inspiration of the impersonal 
reason. Providence for him was fate, 
and God was not free to interpose in 
a supernatural way for the redemption 
and salvation of men. Creation itself 
was necessary, and the universe only 
the evolution of his substance. There 
is no evidence that we have scen that 
he ever attained to the conviction that 
creation is the free act of the creator, 
or telt even for a moment the deep joy 
of believing that GoD Is FREE, Yet it 
is not ours to judge the man. We 
follow him to the mouth of the grave, 
and there leave him to the mercy as 
well as the justice of him whose very 
justice is love. 


We are not the biographer of Victor 
Cousin; we have only felt that we could 
not let one so distinguished in life, who 
had many of the elements of a really 
great man, and whom the present 
writer once thought a great philoso- 
pher, pass away in total silence. Ge- 
nius has always the right to exact a cer- 
tain homage, and Victor Cousin had 
genius, though not, in our judgment, 
the true philosophical genius. We 
have attempted no regular exposition 
or refutation of his philosophy; our 
only aim has been to call attention 
to his teachings on those points 
where he seemed to approach near- 
est the truth, and oa which the young 
and ardent philosophical student most 
needs to be placed on his guard, to 
bring out and place in a clear light 
certain elements of philosophic truth 
which he failed to grasp. We place not 
philosophy above faith, but we do not 
believe it possible to construct it with- 
out faith; we yet hold that it is neces- 
sary to every one who would under- 
stand the faith or defend it against 
those who impugn it. If on any point 
what we have said on the occasion of 
the departure of the founder of French 
eclecticism shall serve to make the truth 
clearer to a single ingenuous and ear- 
nest inquirer, we shall thank God that 
he has permitted us to live not wholly 
in vain. 


ORIGINAL, 


PRAISES OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Imitated from Madame Swetchine. 


O vauvtt of heaven, clear and bright ! 

All spangled o’er with stars to-night, 

Canst say how many worlds of light 
Adorn thy glorious firmament? 


For here I long my voice to raise 

To him who hath my heart always, 

And fain would know how oft to praise 
The sweet, All Holy Sacrament. 
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Praises of the Blessed Sacrament. 


O shining sun! for every ray 
That from thee beamed since Eden’s day, 
And shall, till this world pass away, 

Ani all thy light and heat be spent : 


For each bright ray my voice Id raise 
To him who hath my heart aiways, 
And sing a canticle of praise 

To this Most Holy Sacrament. 


O trackless sea! could I but save 
And count each short-lived glist’ning wave 5 
Their sum would tell how oft I crave 

To praise the Blessed Sacrament. 


O fields! for every grassy biade 

Of which thy beauteous robe is made 

Let offerings sweet of praise be laid 
Before the Blessed Sacrament. 


b 


O pleasant gardens! could I know 

How many flowers within you grow: 

So many flowers of praise I'd strew 
Before the Blessed Sacrament. 


O wide, wide world! canst tell to me 
How many grains of dust in thee ? 
So many would my praises be 

To this Most Holy Sacrament. 


O earth! thy praises have an end; 

To seraphs I the task commend. 

Their tireless voices they must lend 
To praise the Blessed Sacrament. 


Eternity ! duration long! 

To thee alone it doth belong 

To measure when should cease the song 
That lauds the Blessed Sacrament! 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 


ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS. 


Ir we desire to look upon something 
which the first inhabitants of our planet 
saw exactly as it is to-day, we have 
only to stand before a bird’s nest. 
Your bird is no innovator: he laid 
down the plan of his dwelling at the 
creation of the world, and, while every- 
thing around him has been changing, 
assuming new forms, yielding to the 
influence of fashion, has remained con- 
tent with his primitive architecture ever 
since. He calculates the number, and 
considers the necessities of his family, 
and with unerring sagacity provides 
fur them all. He imitates none of his 
neighbors, and his neighbors, in their 
turn, display no inclination to imitate 
him. There is in our rural districts a 
tradition of a farmer’s daughter, who, 
having observed her mother winnow at 
a certain barn-door, stuck to the same 
locality through life, without the slight- 
est reference to the quarter from 
whence the wind blew. So exactly 
is it with the bird. He cares for no- 
thing but his own ideas of comfort, con- 
venience, suitability—whether the ori- 
ginal type of his mansion necessitated 
its being built on the summit of a rock 
or a tree, under the eaves of a house, 
or in the thick foliage of a bush, in the 
crevice of a cliff, or amid the rustling 
grass of a meadow. 

To study the habitations of birds is 
to traverse the whole extent of man’s 
universal habitation, through every 
zone from the equator to the polar 
circle; from the tops of the highest 
ranges, amid unscalable crags and 
snows, to the sedgy margin of the 
sea, and the mossy banks of streams. 
Wherever the air is fanned by a 
wing—wherever eggs are deposited— 
wherever little bills are opened almost 
hourly for food—wherever the hen 
sits, and the male bird roves and toils 
to support her—wherever, from bough 


or twig, he pours music into the woods, 
to cheer his helpmate during her labor of 
love, there is poetry ; whether, as on the 
lofty surface of Danger Island, or amid 
the flowery bogs of the Orinoco, the 
airy artisan works in solitude, or, on 
village roof and church spire, clings 
to the vicinity of man. Naturalists 
gravely inform us that birds are bi- 
peds like ourselves, which in some 
cases may be thought to account for 
their fondness for our society, a with 
the sparrow, the swallow, the red- 
breast, and the martin; but, on the 
other hand, several members of this 
numerous family, though they boast of 
no more legs than we, make careful 
use of those they have to keep out of 
our way. Even among the swallow 
tribe, there is one remarkable branch 
which abjures the man-loving qualities 
of his congeners—we mean the sea- 
swallow of the Twelve Thousand Isl- 
ands, which in breeding-time mounts 
high into the air, takes a scrutinizing 
survey of the earth beneath, and, se- 
lecting for his quarters the least fre- 
quented, descends, skims into some 
lofty cave, and there builds his pro- 
creant cradle. In this way he hopes 
to elude observation. Flattering him- 
self that his whereabouts will remain 
undiscovered, he darts away with his 
wife to their favorite element the ocean, 
where it breaks upon solitary shores, 
and, flying along its crested surges, 
gathers from amid the foam and spray 
the materials of its dwelling, the nature 
of which still remains unknown. What- 
ever it may be, it forms a delicate bas- 
sinet in which to deposit its eggs and 
rear its young. Less white than ala- 
baster, the nest of the sea-swallow is 
of a light color, and semi-transparent, 
odoriferous in smell, glutinous, and ra- 
ther sweet to the taste. Rows of these 
little bowls, which look like so many 
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vessels of porcelain, run along the 
rocky walls of caverns, and are filled 
with eggs thickly bedropped with spots 
of celestial blue. To the people of the 
Flowery Land, these nests are a deli- 
cacy, which, when of the best quality, 
are weighed in the market against gold. 
What, however, renders some nests bet- 
ter than others is uncertain ; it may be 
that in parts of the ocean the ingre- 
dient which imparts the most delicate 
flavor to the substance is not to be 
found ; or else, on shore, the flowers 
that supply the perfume are too few, 
so that the swallow is compelled to 
have recourse to blossoms of inferior 
sweetness. 

From the mouth of the swallow’s 
cave, you may sometimes, from a long 
distance, discern another and very dif- 
ferent specimen of ornithological build- 
ing. ‘This is a mound, sometimes six- 
ty or seventy feet in length, almost as 
much in diameter, and about six feet 
high. This also is a nest, or rather a 


city of nests, for it is constructed so as 
to receive a whole republic of birds, 
who, as in a well-ordered state, have all 
their separate dwellings, with streets, 
highways, common chambers, breeding 


apartments, and so on. In some, there- 
fore, you find callow citizens, or fledg- 
lings, or eggs, or the grave parents of 
the state, discussing or meditating upon 
its common interests. Nothing can be 
more curious than a section of such a 
bird-mound, with its various cells and 
compartments laid open to the view. 
From this cyclopean style of archi- 
tecture, the distance is prodigious to 
the house of the tailor-bird, which 
selects for its habitation the inside of a 
leaf, and with its bill and claws sews 
its house to it. It takes a filament of 
fine grass, and, steadying the leaf with 
one of its feet, uses its bill for a needle, 
or rather fora borer ; then, having made 
a little hole, it introduces the grassy 
filament into the edge of the leaf, and 
afterward doing as much for the other 
edge, weaves between both a sort of 
herring-bone netting, strong enough to 
support its nest. Within this net it 
immediately begins building until it 
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has wrought a small soft purse, suffi 
ciently capacious to contain the female 
and her eggs. The habitation being 
completed, she enters tail foremost, 
leaving her little head and bill visible 
at the top of the purse, situated direct- 
ly under the leaf’s stem, and forthwith 
commences her maternal duties. Now 
begins the business of the male, which 
flies backward and forward in search 
of such delicacies as his lady loves ; 
and, having been successful, approach- 
es the leaf, and, with true martial ten- 
derness, puts them gently into the fe- 
male’s mouth. He then seats himself 
upon a branch overhead, and, watching 
his helpmate as she swings to and fro 
in her airy couch, twitters or sings in- 
cessantly to keep up her spirits. 
Among us, the most accomplished 
bird-architect is the wren, which, in 
compliment to his building powers, is 
by our neighbors called the roitelet, or 
little king ; and certainly no king ha 
a more comfortable dwelling. The 
most flexible grass roots, the finest 
grass, the softest moss, the most deli- 
cate down from its own breast, consti- 
tute the materials of this beautiful 
structure, which forms a perfect sphere 
of dark emerald green. This edifice 
has two doors, one at which the little 
king or queen enters, the other through 
which it emerges when it desires to 
stretch its wings or plume its feathers. 
When at home, the point of the billand 
the tip of the tail are visible at the op- 
posite entrances, while the vaulted roof 
protects it from raindrops, and assists 
in concentrating the heat by which the 
regal fledgiings are hatched. The 
builder of St. Paul’s, when projecting 
his magnificent dome, may have taken 
a hint from his ancestors the wrens 
But, unwilling to accumulate all her 
gifts on one of her children, nature has 
left the roitelet quite without the power 
of charming Madame Wren by his 
voice, a fact to which Shakespeare al- 
ludes where he says : 
“ The nightingale, if she should sing by day 


When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better musician than the wren,” 


But this unmusical character does not 
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belong to all the varieties of the wren, 
since there is one kind which may be 
regarded as a songster. With respect 
to external appearance, there are few 
northern birds more favored than the 
golden-crested wren, the feathers of 
whose crest, as they glance and quiver, 
look like sprays of burnished gold in 
the sunbeams. The war recently de- 
clared against these little people is as 
absurd as it is cruel. Supposed to be 
the gardener’s enemies, they have been 
hunted down without pity or remorse ; 
whereas, instead of destroying the fruit, 
they only eat the insects which do real- 
ly destroy it, and should therefore be 
esteemed as little winged scavengers, 
who clear away from gardens very 
much that is pernicious. If we under- 
stood our own interest, we should look 
upon our diminutive ally, not exceed- 
ing two drachms in weight, much as the 
Turks do upon the stork, which they 
reverence for its filial piety. If con- 
tempt can dwell within breasts so small, 
the wren must surely feel it for the 
stone curlew, which, too ignorant or 
too lazy to build a nest at all, lays its 
eggs on the bare ground, where they 


are crushed by Hodge’s foot or by the 
nlough. 

The country people in France love 
the song of the wren, which is most 
agrecable in the month of May, that 


being the breeding-season. In many 
French provinces, the rustics entertain 
so great a respect for the rottelet, that 
they not only abstain from injuring it, 
but will not so much as touch its nest, 
built sometimes against the sides of 
their houses or stables, though gene- 
rally a thick bush or full-foliaged tree 
is preferred. Like nearly all other 
birds, the wren takes a fancy to some 
particular locality, where it will con- 
struct its habitation, in spite of dangers 
and difficulties. Its eggs, from ten to 
twelve in number, are about the size of 
peas, and when they are hatched it be- 
comes so fierce and pugnacious that it 
will attack large birds, and put them to 
flight by the punctures of its sharp bill. 
It is the smallest of European birds, 
and holds, therefore, with us the place 
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which the humming-bird occupies in 
Asia and America. This diminutive 
creature, which is as ingenious as it is 
affectionate, forms its tiny nest with 
cotton or fine, silky filaments, which it 
twines and arranges so as to afford the 
softest conceivable couch for its eggs, 
which never exceed two in number, and 
resemble small white beads, dotted with 
bright yellow. The young, when they 
first emerge from the shell, are little 
larger than flies, and perfectly naked, 
though a fine down soon appears upon 
the skin, which gradually ripens into 
feathers so brilliant and dazzling in 
color as not to be exceeded by the 
rarest gems, or even by the tints of the 
rainbow. So great, in fact, is the beau- 
ty of these birds, that the ladies of the 
countries in which they abound suspend 
them instead of diamonds as drops to 
their earings. 

Tiny as the hummirg-bird is, neither 
the eagle nor the condor exceeds it in 
love for its young. A French mission- 
ary, during his residence in Surinam, 
took a humming-bird’s nest in which 
the young were just hatched, and placed 
it on- the sill of an open window ina 
cage. The parents, as he conjectured, 
followed their young, and brought them 
food, the male and female by turns, 
which they introduced between the 
bars of the cage. At length, finding 
that no attempt was made to harm 
them, they grew fond of the place, and 
perching upon the top of the cage, or fly- 
ing about the rocm, rewarded the wor- 
thy priest by their music for the deli- 
cate fare he soon learned to provide for 
them. This was a sort of soft paste 
made of biscuit, Spanish wine, and 
sugar, and nearly transparent. Over 
this they passed their long tongues, and 
when they had satisfied their hunger, 
either fell asleep or burst forth into 
song. Familiarity, ifit did not in their 
case breed contempt, at least banished 
all apprehension, for they alighted on 
the priest’s head, or perched on his 
finger, where their long rainbow-like 
tails floated like little ribbons in the 
air. But all earthly pleasures have an 
end; a rat ate up the bhumming-birds, 
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nest and all, and left the poor mission- 
ary to seek for new companions. 

Down among the coral-reefs in the 
Southern Pacific you meet with other 
bird structures, which in their way de- 
serve equal attention. Here the sea- 
eagles build their nests, always, if pos- 
sible, in the same islet, and, if there be 
such a convenience, on the same tree. 
On a small wild flat in the ocean, too 
confined to allure inhabitants, and ap- 
parently too arid for vegetation, there 
grew nevertheless one tree, on which 
a pair of fishing-eagles erected their 
dwelling. There these lords of the 
waves, contemplating their vast em- 
pire, sat aloft in their eyrie, male and 
female, looking at their eggs, and 
dreaming of the future. Our readers 
will remember the Raven’s Oak, which 
the woodman, whose brow like a pent- 
house hung over his eyes, felled and 
floated down the course of the river. 
So it was with the tree of the fishing- 
eagles; some savage applied his axe 
to the stem, and down it came, though, 
it is to be presumed, not while the 
young eagles were in the nest, for the 
mother did not break her heart, neither 
did the father follow the timber with 
vindictive pertinacity. On the contra- 
ry, having consulted his helpmate, he 
took up his lodgings in a bush, and 
there provided as well as he could for 
the support and comfort of his heirs 
and successors. ‘There might be tall 
trees at no great distance, there might 
also be islands larger and prettier ; but 
he was born on this sandy flat; he 
therefore loved it, and stuck to it, and, 
had it not provided him with a bush, 
he would have built his nest on the 
sand. Such, over some creatures, is 
the power of locality. The higher the 
nature, the more extensive become the 
sympathies, so that to some it is enough 
if they can rest anywhere on this globe. 
They love the planet in general, but 
would like, if they could, to make ¢ 
country excursion from it to Jupiter, 
Sirius, or Canopus, just by way of ex- 
ercising their wings. 

We have seen the humming-bird 
building in a little garden shrub, the 
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tailor-bird in the folds of a leaf; but 
there is one of their family which se- 
lects a far more extraordinary situa- 
tion, in order to place i its young beyond 
the reach of vermin. Selecting the 
tallest tree within the range of its ex- 
perience, it weaves for itself a sort of 
long pouch with a narrow neck, and 
suspends it to the point of a bare twig 
some sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground, ‘There, in its pensile habita- 
tion, it lays its eggs, warms them into 
life, and when the callow brood be ein 
to open their bills, feeds them fifty or 
sixty times in the day with such dain- 
ties as their constitutions require. This 
bird is the Aplonis metallica, about the 
size of a starling, with plumage of a 
dark glossy green, interfused with pur- 
ple, which gives forth as it flies bright 
metallic reflections. The aplonis is 
gregarious, like man, since it loves to 
build its nest in the close neighborhood 
of other creatures of its own species, 
so that you may often behold fifty 
nests on the same tree, waving and 
balancing in the air. On the plain be- 
neath, the aplonis sees from its nest the 
long-necked emu flying like the wind 
before the hunte r, immense flights of 
white pigeons, or the shy and active 
bower-bird constructing its palace, four 
feet long by almost two feet in height, 
where it eats berries with its harem, 
brings up its offspring, and, darting 
hither and thither before the savage, 
seeks to allure him away from its home. 
All the shrubs, and vines, and low 
thickets in the vicinity are haunted by 
perroquets no larger than sparrows, 
whose plumage, gorgeous as the bright- 
est flowers, may be said to light up the 
woods. 

The only European bird that builds 
a pensile nest is one of the family that 
we familiarly denominate tom-tits. 
This liliputian architect is as choice in 
his materials as he is skilful in the 
arrangement of them—his bases, his 
arches, his metopes, and architraves 
consist of cobwebs, the finest mosses, 
the most silky grasses, which are wo- 
ven, and twisted, and matted together, 
so as to defy the drenching of the most 
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itiless storms, while within, his wife 
and little ones recline on beds of down 
as soft as the breast of aswan. ‘Scarce- 
ly less genius is displayed by the mag- 
pie, which, having constructed its 
dwelling with extraordinary care, co- 
vers it witha sheath of thorns, which, 
bristling all round like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine, effectually defend it 
from the approach of insidious enemies. 
The portal to this airy palace is at a 
little distance scarcely visible; but if 
you diligently observe, you will per- 
ceive the magpie dart swiftly between 
the thorns, and disappear beneath his 
formidable chevaux-de-frise. To this 
stronghold he sometimes carries his 
strange thefts—his gold and silver 
coins, his spoons, his sugar-tongs, and 
any other bright article that strikes his 
fancy. Birds of the dove kind are 
proverbial for the slovenly style in 
which they provide for their families. 
Putting together a few sticks, which 
form a sort of rack to support their 
eggs, they think they have done 
enough for posterity, and forthwith lay 
without seruple upon this frail cradle. 
It may be fairly conjectured that they 
say to themselves: “ If man will eat 
my eggs, my young ones, and me, upon 
him be the charge of seeing that I have 
decent accommodation.” In the same 
spirit act all the barn-door fowls, hard- 
ly taking the trouble to find a soft 
place for their eggs, but laying any- 
where, like the stone curlew. This 
reckless depravity of the maternal in- 
stinct has generally been attributed to 
the ostrich as well as to the domestic 
hen—but unjustly. She lays, it is 
true, her eggs in the sand, but not with- 
out knowing where she puts them, and 
not without visiting the same spot daily 
to lay a new egg, till, as the French 
say, she has finished her ponte. If the 
case were otherwise, how could we ac- 
count for finding all her eggs together ? 
Nature has informed her, that in those 
warm latitudes in which she shakes her 
feathers, it is quite unnecessary for her 
to squat upon her eggs, which the so- 
lar heat amply suffices to hatch ; in- 
deed, so scorching is the sand of the de- 
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sert, that if she did not lay her family 
hopes tolerably deep, her eggs would 
be roasted instead of hatched. To the 
superficial observation of man, the sur- 
face of the desert looks all alike— 
smooth, undulating, or blown up into 
hillocks ; but the ostrich’s practised eye 
is able to detect the minutest elevations 
in the arenaceous plain, so that she can 
go straight to the spot where her first 
egg has been left, to deposit a second 
and a third close to it. Indeed, the 
Arabs, who habitually traverse the 
waste, sometimes rival her in keenness 
of perception, and take forth her trea- 
sures, while in maternal confidence she 
is scouring hither and thither in search 
of food. 

To many others among the inferior 
animals, man deals forth his unthink- 
ing reproaches. To the cuckoo, for 
example, he objects to her habit of 
bbtruding her egg or eggs into other 
people’s premises, and leaving them 
there to be hatched by sparrow, wry- 
neck, or starling, as the case may be. 
But while bearing thus hard upon the 
cuckoo, he forgets the terrible curse, 
under which, like another Cain, she 
walks about the earth, urged forward 
by some resistless impulse, and con- 
demned to the eternal repetition of 
two analogous notes —cuckoo, cuckoo. 
What do those syllables mean? The 
Abbé de Nemours, who devoted twen- 
ty years to the language of birds, or 
one of the original doctors of the Hel- 
lenic mythology, might perhaps have 
explained, but has not; so we must be 
content to regard as a mystery the 
secret of the cuckoo, which in some re- 
spects resembles those ames damnées 
which fly for ever over the Black Sea, 
according to inconsiderate tradition, for 
if they never paused to build nests or 
lay eggs, it must have been all over 
with them long before this time. The 
cuckoo has some odd tricks which have 
seldom been noted; for instance, she 
seems to find out some small birds 
nest, say, in a hole in the wall, too 
small by far for her to enter. In this 
case, she squats upon the ground, lays 
her egg, and then, with bill or claws, 
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takes it up, and pokes it into the hole, 
after which she flies away, shrieking 
her awfully monotonous song. In a 
forest in France, we used day after 
day to watch this smoky-blue traveller, 
as, in the dawn of a summer’s morning, 
she flew across the leafy glades, or 
down the glens, resting her weary feet 
for a moment on some giant bough, 
and then shooting away through the 
soft green light, repeating her strange 
and ominous cry. What is the origi- 
nal country of the cuckoo? Has she 
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any original country? Or is she not 
one of those wretched cosmopolites who 
know no attachment to any hallowed 
spot, no love or knowledge of parents, 
having been brought up by strangers, 
who regarded her from her birth as an 
ugly changeling, thrust by some eyil 
spirit into their nest? Surely the 
cuckoo is to be pitied, since she knows 
no home, has never seen a hearth, or 
experienced the soft care of fabricating 
a nest or hatching an egg. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


Some one has said that rivers are the 
great moving highways of the world. In 
the earlier ages, when, from a restless 
and feverish impulse, whole nations 
became nomadic, their migrations were 


doubtless influenced by the rivers lying 


in their track. History tells of bar- 
baric people that wandered around the 
Euxine and along the banks of the 
lower Danube found their way to cen- 
tral Europe. 

Before the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, rivers, and especially the 
Rhine, played a considerable part in 
that extensive commerce which found 
its way from India to the cities of the 
Hanseatic League. Weary caravans 
brought the spices, gems, and rich fab- 
ries of the East to the shore of the 
Mediterranean, whence they were car- 
ried westward mainly by Venetian tra- 
ders timidly skirting the coast in their 
frail barks, venturing up rivers or 
making long journeys wherever the 
prospect of traffic invited. The old 
castles on the Rhine were built by 
feudal robbers, who were wont to de- 
scend from their strongholds to plunder 
merchants travelling on this great 
thoroughfare of medieval commerce. 


In time they were induced to forego 
the chances of occasional booty for the 
payment of a stipulated toll. Doubt- 
less the princely Hohenzollern could 
trace back their genealogy to the feudal 
high-toll barons of the Rhine, who fur- 
nished the original idea of the modern 
Zollverein of Germany. La mer, c'est 
Vempire, and, after the great maritime 
discoveries had opened a new route to 
India, it, in good part, diverted that 
distant commerce from the rivers, which 
the ocean reaches like shining arms 
over the continents as if to grasp do- 
minion. As the elements of modern 
civilization became developed, societies 
crystallized, and the nationalities hith- 
erto disturbed by migrations and con- 
quests settled down where we now find 
them, rivers came gradually to serve 
their legitimate purpose of internal and 
international communication —a_ pur- 
pose resembling that which they fulfil 
in the physical economy of the earth. 
They are the veins which bring back 
to the ocean, through innumerable 
brooks and rills, seeming to have their 
sources in the ground, yet having un- 
seen springs in the air, the moisture 
that the sun has already drawn up 
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from the seas in invisible buckets, and 
wafted away in shining clouds to be 
poured out in rain or dew upon the 
thirsty hills. 

Our own country, however, furnishes 
the best illustration of the importance 
and use of rivers. Its great physical 
features, of which the river system is 
perhaps the most striking, seem to make 
ita fit arena for those wonderful tri- 
umphs over the elements and the forces 
of nature which it is our privilege to 
enjoy. ‘Their vastness would have 
intimidated races of men, weak and 
cowardly from long habits of servility, 
superstitious, torn with fierce passions 
and hatreds, and able to contend with 
the fatality of material things only on 
that diminutive scale afforded by the 
physical conformation of Europe. 

The traveller descending the lower 
Danube finds the ruins of old Roman 
towns, Trajan’s way cut for a distance 
of thirty miles in the steep solid rock 
of the Carpathians for the passage of 
his Roman legions, and, below the Iron 
Gate, the piers of Trajan’s bridge, 
erected by him for the same purpose 


nearly eighteen centuries ago. Hardly 
less remarkable are the memorials of 
the bloody wars between the Christians 
and the Turks, the places made memo- 
rable by the campaigns of Eugene and 


Suwarrow and the Eastern war. But, 
excepting now and then a walled town, 
there are to be seen comparatively few 
habitations of men, and none of that 
active, sleepless life which lines the 
banks of our great rivers. 

There are no richer plains in the 
world than those of the lower Danube. 
Why is it that the pent-up millions 
of Western Europe do not find their 
way thither, as in the time of Trajan 
vast multitudes emigrated from slavery- 
impoverished Italy to that Eldorado 
of the Roman world? The very facil- 
ity afforded by the river for hostile in- 
roads has driven or kept the inhabi- 
tants from its banks, and to a great 
extent left them desolate wastes. The 
feverish restlessness which once made 
barbarous nations nomadic now seizes 
upon the individual; and a constant 
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stream of immigration, oppressed by 
the despotisms of the Old W orld, bursts 
forth in the midst of us like a new foun- 
tain of Arethusa. 

And in our own country the aston- 
ishing facilities of communication af- 
forded by the telegraph and long lines 
of railroads seem to detract somewhat 
from the importance of rivers. We 
can only appreciate their value when 
we think of them in connection with 
the toil requisite for subduing the wil- 
derness and laying under contribution 
the resources of our country. How 
earnestly and bravely our forefathers 
battled in this warfare, one generation 
taking up the task where it was left by 
another, so as to subdue the land and 
render possible such marvels as the 
Pacific railroad! Whatever may be 
the social development of the human 
race hereafter, and however wonderful 
the applications of art and science to 
the uses of life, will not our own age 
be looked back upon as perhaps the 
grandest in its history? To have lived 
in a period that saw the mysteries of 
Central Africa explained, the conti- 
nents united with telegraphic nerves, 
the oceans traversed with steamships 
and monitors, the seas clasped together 
with railways, and, as we hope, the thin 
air made a navigable element, will be 
to have enjoyed the most startling tri- 
umphs of emotion of which the soul is 
capable. 

What first strikes the attention upon 
comparing the rivers of the New and 
the Old World is the diminutive size 
of the latter, especially of many in the 
most civilized portions of Europe, or 
rendered famous in classical times, 
The Nile, with its ancient mysteries, 
its dim historic memorials of one 
of the oldest civilizations, its stupen- 
dous monuments of human wisdom 
and of human folly over which the 
centuries have brooded in solemn 
silence, and its wonderful physical 
peculiarities, is, indeed, a magnificent 
river. Reaching from the Mediterra- 
nean to the central regions of Africa, 
and forming an intimate connection 
with its great lake and river system, 
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it will doubtless accomplish for that 
portion of Afriea what the Mississippi 
has done, and is now doing, in the ma- 
terial development of the United States 
—what the Danube may also accom- 
plish in Eastern Europe, the Amazon 
in South America, and the Hoang Ho 
in Eastern Asia, when their expiring 
strata of civilizations shall have been 
aroused by the restless, aggressive 
spirit of modern times. The Jor- 
dan is only a mountain torrent. The 
Tiber and the Po can be swum with 
asingle arm. The Simois and Sca- 
mander, the sacred rivers of Troy, 
are, like the Rubicon, the merest 
brooks, and would hardly drive a 
saw-mill. The Cephisus can be leap- 
ed across, and the Ilissus scarcely suf- 
fices for a few Athenian washerwomen, 
sorry representatives of its nymphs and 
graces of old. 

‘ The Mississippi river drains not far 
from a million and a quarter square 
miles of territory, equal to about one 
third of the extent of Europe. From 
the source of the Missouri, on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, to 
the Balize, is, following the windings 
of the river, a distance of four thou- 
sand five hundred miles. A circular 
line drawn through the head waters of 
the Mississippi and its chief tributa- 
ries would not be less than six thou- 
sand miles in length. With all of its 
confluents the Mississippi forms a 
great moving sinuous highway fully 
twenty-five thousand miles long, and 
ploughed by many thousand steam- 
boats. They stretch out as if to em- 
brace the beauty, to grasp the wealth, 
and gather, as into a lap, the products 
of the vast region between the two 
mountain chains of the continent; the 
coal and oil of the Alleghanies, the 
gold of the Rocky Mountains, the 
grain, lumber, and lead of the North, 
and the cotton, sugar, and tropical fruits 
of the South. Equally well will they 
serve for the distribution of the Asiatic 
commerce and travel which will be 
poured across the continent on the 
completion of the Pacific railroad. 
St. Louis may then become a great 
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distributing centre, and the same 
causes which have made London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Pekin the com. 
mercial capitals of their respective 
countries, may, in time, give that 
favored ard opulent city the supre- 
macy now enjoyed by the great marts 
of trade on the Atlantic coast. It js 
hardly safe to predict what may be 
the social and material, much less the 
intellectual possibilities of that near 
period, when, gliding on “ the pale iron 
edge,’ we may jostle Chinese man- 
darins en route for Europe, and Eu. 
ropean money kings on their way to 
the Golcondas of the East. 

The lotus-eating tourist of the Nile 
floats dreamily along the river be- 
tween quaint villages and graceful 
palm-trees, past the pyramids, past 
the deserted sites of ancient cities, past 
the stupendous ruins of Luxor and 
Thebes. The monotony of the desert 
is broken by gloomy hills of sunburnt 
rock, and by the narrow strip of ver. 
dure which fringes both banks of the 
river. Should he push his explorations 
further, he will come in contact with 
the barbarous negro tribes of the up- 
per Nile, and may encounter troops of 
giraffes and elephants. 

How different the objects that at- 
tract the attention of the voyage up 
the Mississippi! The eye is charmed 
with the prospect of orange groves, 
of vast fields of sugar-cane of the 
deepest green, and of cotton planta- 
tions whose verdure and bloom at the 
proper season are only equalled in 
beauty by the snow-like whiteness of 
the opened balls. The forests are 
hung with long festoons of moss, giv- 
ing them a sombre, funereal aspect. 
For between two and three hundred 
miles, both river banks, called coasts 
in Louisiana, are lined almost continu- 
ously with plantations, which, before 
the war, were in a high state of culti- 
vation and furnished homes of luxury. 
The region now teeming with such 
active and varied life, inspired by the 
adjacent city of New Orleans, is made 
romantic by the adventures of De Suto 
and La Salle, and the wandering hi- 
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ther of the Acadians, known as Cagians 
by the Louisianians, whose sufferings 
in the wilderness excited even the 
compassion of hostile savages. Fur- 
ther up the river vast forests intervene, 
with here and there a straggling town 
or settlement on the banks. The 
monotony is broken by the sight of 
enormous flat-boats and rafts floating 
lazily down the current; and an oc- 
casional column of black smoke rising 
high above the trees in the distance 
indicates the presence of a steamboat, 
but, so crooked is the river, it is often 
impossible to say whether above or 
below. In consequence of the great 
bends, approaching boats are sometimes 
moving in parallel lines: in the same 
direction, or are absolutely diverging 
and running from each other. Now and 
then the huge steamboat stops to land, 
perhaps, a single passenger, or, at long 
intervals, at a wood-yard where some 
settler is laying the foundation of a 
future fortune, the stump being usu- 
ally the first product of American 
industry. The rude, vigorous, un- 
tamed aspect of the region seems, to 
a certain degree, to be reflected in the 


characteristics of the passengers on 


board. Still further north the tra- 
veller begins first to feel the pulses 
of that wonderful life which is throb- 
bing throughout the great West. 
Here are vast prairies waving with 
fields of grain, and dotted with mounds 
built perhaps before the pyramids of 
Egypt. Up the Missouri one will soon 
reach the great plains on which roam 
herds of buffaloes and tribes of red men. 
About the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi and its chief confluents is to be 
found some of the wildest mountain 
scenery on the continent. Where, upon 
the banks of a single river, are to be 
seen such varicties of climate, ccenery, 
and animated life ? 

Very remarkable are the physical, 
it might almost be said paradoxical, 
characteristics of the Mississippi. Its 
average width below Natchez is not so 
great as from Natchez to Cairo. At 
Vicksburg, the river rises and falls 
about forty feet; at New Orleans not 
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more than twelve feet. During the 
lowest stage of water, the largest ships 
experience but little difficulty in cross- 
ing the bar at the passes; when the 
great floods have filled the banks 
above to overflowing. deep-draught ves- 
sels can hardly be got over the bar. 
Below the mouth of Red river streams 
run out cf the Mississippi instead of 
into it. Much of the distance below 
Cairo the river runs, not in an ordinary 
channel between the hills, but on the 
crest of a ridge of its own formation. 
The source of the Mississippi is about 
two and a half miles nearer the centre 
of the earth than the mouth. thereby 
causing it to run actually uphill. 

The delta of the Mississippi, pro- 
perly, extends from the mouth of the 
Red river to the gulf, a distance of 
about three hundred miles, following 
the windings of the river. It has an 
area of about fourteen thousand square 
miles, and its numerous bayous form an 
admirable system of natural canals. 
To the delta really belongs the left 
bank of the river below Manshac, 
where the bayou Manshac formed an 
outlet from the Mississippi to lake 
Pontchartrain, until it was closed by 
General Jackson in the war of 1812, 
to prevent the British getting into the 
river above New Orleans. The bayou 
could not be reopened without jeopar- 
dizing the safety of the city. A crevasse 
some distance above New Orleans, 
a few years ago, inundated the back 
streets. Skiffs took the place of omni- 
buses, and when the waters subsided 
some of the residents were surprised to 
find alligators * herbivorating” in their 
gardens. There is also a large par- 
tially alluvial tract west of the Atcha- 
falaya, which covers the wonderful salt 
mine of Pctit Aunce Island, and out 
through which ooze the petroleum 
springs of Calcasieu, where the Cagians 
have long been in the habit of greasing 
the axles of their rude carts. 

Extending from the mouth of the 
Red river to a point above Cairo is 
the great alluvial plain of the Missis- 
sippi, varying from thirty to fifty miles 
in width, and containing a territory of 
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about seventeen thousand square miles. 
The bluffs retreat from the east side of 
the river in many places, making room 
for rich bottom lands, and touch the 
river only at one point on the west 
side, namely, at Helena, Arkansas. 
From Cairo to the Balize is by the 
river almost twelve hundred miles, 
while in a straight line it is only five 
hundred. The frequent changes in the 
bed of the Mississippi, caused by “ cut- 
offs,” where it forces a channel threugh 
a narrow neck of land around which it 
has hitherto flowed in a wide circuit, 
have left numerous semicircular lakes 
and fausses riviéres, whose tranquil 
waters abound with alligators and wild 
fowl. 

The soil of the delta is filled with 
whole trees deposited while it was in 
process of formation. A sudden change 
in the direction of the river sometimes 
unearths the trunks, standing erect and 
close together, as if they had grown 
where they are found. While boring 
an artesian well in New Orleans, they 
came upon a solid cypress log nearly 
five hundred feet below the surface. 
The Mississippi is said to be, geologi- 
cally, one of the oldest rivers on the 
globe. We happened to be with Pro- 
fessor Hyrtl of Vienna a few years 
ago, when he received, as a contribu- 
tion to his unequalled museum of 
natural history, a couple of ganotd fish- 
es, row to be found only in the “ father 
of waters.” They were clad in coats 
of mail, fitting them for existence in 
bodies of water dashed about by con- 
flicting tempests and currents and con- 
vulsed by the upheavals of the earth. 
At the base of the obelisk of Heliopo- 
lis, erected by Sesostris four thousand 
years ago, one can see that, during that 
long interval of time, the valley of the 
Nile has been raised about nine feet 
around the monument. A friend of 
mine, engaged in sinking a shaft in the 
alluvium over the salt mine of Petit 
Aunce Island, recently exhumed the 
skeleton of «a mastodon, and the rude 
implements and traces of the habitation 
of a people that must have passed 
away centuries ago, Skirting the del- 
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ta on the gulf shore are vast shell-banks, 
consisting entirely of millions upon 
millions of cubic yards of small sea. 
shells. The popular superstition of the 
country ascribes their origin to the In- 
dians, who came down to the coast for 
subsistence and deposited the shells 
where they are now found. But their 
existence in such vast quantities, in a 
purely alluvial region, is one of the cu- 
rious problems of geology. In view of 
these facts, what ages upon ages isthe 
mind carried back by the formation of 
the delta and the great alluvial plain 
of the Mississippi, to that far-off time 
when the place they now occupy was 
covered with a silent sea in which 
floundered the ichthyosauri of the pre- 
Adamic period ! 

The most remarkable feature of the 
lower Mississippi, and that which gives 
origin to very many of the peculiarities 
already mentioned, is the annual rise 
of its waters in consequence of the rain 
and melting of the snow above. Egypt 
owes its fruitfulness in great part to 
the sediment yearly deposited by the 
Nile wherever it overflows the land. 
We saw fellahs scattering seed upon 


the fresh and scarcely uncovered ooze, 


almost in the shadow of the Great 
Pyramid, and treading it in with oxen, 
as mentioned by Herodotus. The side 
canals are filled when the flood is at 
its height, and every possible means is 
employed to retard the fertilizing wa- 
ters for irrigation, as rain very rarely 
falls. Just below the head of the del- 
ta an immense barrage, or dam, has 
been built across both the Damietta and 
Rosetta branches of the Nile, for the 
purpose of keeping back the flood. 
When the Nilometer indicates that the 
river has risen to a certain height, there 
is rejoicing throughout Egypt, a pienti- 
ful harvest being safely predicted from 
a full river. 

It is directly the reverse along the 
Mississippi. The planter depends up- 
on the rains, not upon irrigation ; upon 
the accumulated alluvial richness of 
former ages, and not upon the annua 
deposit of the river. He does not in 
vite an overflow, but labors to preven 
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it by every means in his power. A 
low stage of water, like that of 1864, 
is hailed as a providential blessing. 
The unprecedented floods of the present 
year have swept away millions of dol- 
jars’ worth of property, and produced 
extreme misery. 

The lower Mississippi generally be- 
gins to rise in November or early in 
December, and, with rare exceptions, 
attains the maximum volume in April 
or May. ‘The rise is at first gradual, 
and usually comes from the tributaries 
below the Ohio. As the season ad- 
yances, the rains and the melting of the 
winter snows enlarge the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, the Ohio, and the up- 
per Mississippi, whose freshets, often 
amounting to devastating floods, and 
sometimes becoming vast inundations, 
are successively poured into the lower 
Mississippi. Finally, and sometimes 
as late as June, the Missouri con- 
tributes the drainage of the great plains 
and of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Descending steamboats, 


which have overtaken and passed the 
rise, announce the coming of a great 
tidal wave bringing possible destruction 


with it. The bottures of the lower river 
are first covered, the banks are rapidly 
filled, and the torrent of foaming and 
turbid waters begins to rush down with 
acéumulated velocity. Immense quanti- 
tiesof driftwood are drawn intothe swift- 
est part of the current, in a continuous 
line that twists and writhes in the tortu- 
ous channel like a great black serpent, 
or is, day after day, whirled round in 
vast eddies, as at Port Hudson. Many 
a Federal soldier who has stood guard 
on the banks of the Mississippi will re- 
member the great trees, with roots and 
branches high in the air, that floated 
down in grim processions, and in the 
gloom and darkness of the night seem- 
ed to glide past like spectral fleets, 
As the river rises, immense bodies of 
water escape from the natural channel 
and flow away into the swamps of Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi, and upper Louisi- 
ana. The low alluvial plain of the 
Mississippi becomes a vast reservoir. 
Without ths, it would be impossible to 
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control the flood below. The banks 
are entirely covered, and the voyager 
beholds an immense lake spread out be- 
fore him, whose waters rush through 
the forest with a subdued and angry 
roar, the wide open space between the 
trees alone indicating the course of the 
river. And now, wherever in this 
vast region civilization has planted her 
foot, begins that conflict between man 
and the elements and the forces of na- 
ture, which in one form or another is 
as old as the human race. In Egypt 
it was typified in the never-ending con- 
test of Typhon and Osiris. Osiris _re- 
presented the fertile land of Egypt, the 
product of the Nile; Typhon, the en- 
croaching desert, as solitary and in- 
comprehensible as the ocean itself, the 
desert whose storms and waves of 
shifting sand, respecting only the places 
they cannot reach, have destroyed 
armies and caravans, depopulated im- 
mense regions,and turned the course 
of mighty rivers. The old civilization 
of Egypt, the giant Anteus of mytho- 
logy, who could not be vanquished so 
long as his foot touched the solid, fer- 
tile earth, interposed enormous obsta- 
cles to the advances and inroads of the 
desert. Count de Persigny wrote a 
book during his political imprisonment 
to prove that the pyramids were built 
as barriers to protect the alluvial land 
of the Nile from the encroaching sand 
of the desert. 

To progress is, everywhere, to com- 
bat. The human race maintains a 
perpetual and tremendous strife with 
the fatality of material things, whether 
it be in the form of the stubborn ele- 
ments, the overwhelming forces of na- 
ture, or the subtle, inexorable laws 
that govern the material world. Bar- 
barism is a defeat, from cowardice of 
spirit; civilization, a triumph over them. 
And nowhere else is the conflict more 
terrible than where it is attempted to 
control the floods that sweep down the 
valiey of the Mississippi from the very 
heart of the continent. The forces of 
the winds and of the ocean are not so 
irresistible. It is a hand-to-hand com- 
bat, in which to be vanquished is to be 
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destroyed. The thousands of miles of 
levees built on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and its great bayous, at an ex- 
pense of many million dollars, are the 
means employed to arrest the watery 
element. In some places they are be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen feet high, 
with a base of one hundred and twenty 
feet. As the threatening river rises 
against them, they are put in the best 
condition, and watched with the utmost 
care, lest the little crawfish, or accident, 
a storm, or some malicious enemy 
should make an opening which, ever 
so small at first, would rapidly enlarge 
into a crevasse. Sometimes the river 
bank caves in, carrying away the levee, 
and permitting the water to rush in 
uninterruptedly. In the spring of 1863 
the writer of this article rode in a car- 
riage one evening around a point of 
land a few miles above Baton Rouge, 
which, to the extent of several acres, 
disappeared during the night. The 
following day the fields in the rear re- 
semmbled a large lake. Shortly after 
the capture of Port Hudson, a portion 
of the bank slid into the river with a 
baitery of guns. ‘Lhe famous citadel 
and many of the rebel_-earthworks on 
those historical bluffs have since shared 
the same fate. 

Should the levee, from any cause, 
give way, every possible effort is made 
to close the breach. Planters from 
miles above and below hurry to the 
crevasse with all their available help. 
Piles are driven into the ground close 
together, and in two parallel rows a 
few feet apart, both above and below 
the opening, and in such a direction as 
gradually to have the lines approach 
each other at no great distance in the 
rear of the crevasse. Between these 
rows of piles are thrown sacks of earth, 
hay, or anything that will arrest the 
rushing flood. Presently the narrow- 
ing space between the dams can be 
spanned with pieces of timber, and then 
the torrent is soon checked and the 
levee replaced. 

The State of Louisiana paid last 
year thirty thousand dollars for closing 
the Bouligny crevasse,a few miles below 
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New Orleans. Crevasses above the city, 
owing to their greater magnitude, are, 
however, rarely closed. An effort was 
made in 1865 to rebuild the great Chim 
and Robinson levee, on the right bank 
of the river, a short distance below 
Port Hudson. This crevasse occurred 
in 1863, and was of such enormous ex 
tent that, through it, a river more than 
a mile wide and several feet deep 
rushed out of the Mississippi. A 
steamboat, several flatboats and rafts, 
and vast quantities of driftwood were 
swept into the irresistible torrent, It re- 
quired over three hundred thousand cu- 
bic yards of earth to replace the levee, 
and an outlay of nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The tremen- 
dous flood of last April broke through 
the newly constructed work. The 
levee commissioners refused an offer 
to close the crevasse for eighty thousand 
dollars, and in a few days a great part 
of the new levee was swept away. 
Deep gulches were cut in the planta- 
tions where the disaster occurred. 
The ditches were filled, sandbanks 
formed in many places, and the sugar- 
eane fields covered with the débris of 
the Mississippi. There were two or 
three crevasses of nearly equal magni- 
tude between Port Hudson and the 
mouth of Red river, and upper Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Mississippi suffé¢r- 
ed terribly from the overflow, caused 
in great part by the breaking away of 
the newly built levees. The entire 
valley of Red river, whose bottoms 
furnish perhaps the best cotton lands 
in the world, was inundated below Jef- 
ferson, Texas. Many of the best build- 
ings in Shreveport and Alexandria 
were undermined. The planters be. 
took themselves to the upper rooms of 
their houses, and the cattle crowded 
together on the little knolls found here 
and there on the river bank. A friend 
who came down during the inundativn 
stated that he saw at least twenty 
thousand animals thus perishing from 
hunger, and being gradually swept 
away by the rising flood. At one time 
thirteen parishes were said to be in 
great part under water. Many millions’ 
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worth of property was destroyed, and 
the unstinted charity of the Federal 
government to the sufferers, through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, was measured 
only by cargoes of provisions sent to 
their relief. 

But the overflows of the Mississippi 
have this year been still more disas- 
trous. Instead of pouring out succes- 
sive floods, Red river, the Arkansas, 
the Ohio and its great tributaries, and 
even the upper Mississippi have risen 
simultaneously and poured their mighty 
inundations into the lower river. .The 
Mississippi was at one time fifty miles 
wide at Memphis, and the great allu- 
vial plain or basin became an inland 
sea several hundred miles in length. 
There have for some time been but few 
places where landings could be made 
between Cairo and the mouth of Red 
river. Days and even weeks must 
elapse afier the river begins to recede 
at Cairo before it can be affected at 
New Orleans or even at Vicksburg, so 
enormous is the body of water that 
must find its way to the gulf. The 


bottom-lands of Mississippi, especially 
those of the Yazoo region, and of upper 


Louisiana, were nearly all under water 
before the delta people suffered from 
the inundation. But as the irresistible 
flood swept down toward the gulf, levee 
after levee gave way, and at present 
the tracts overflowed can be estimated 
only by parishes and counties, the 
plantations only by thousands, and the 
loss of property only by millions of 
dollars. There are nearly a dozen 
crevasses between the mouth of Red 
river and New Orleans, not one of 
which it has been possible to stop. The 
crevasse at Grand Levee, Morzanza, is 
a mile wide, and through it rushes a 
river twelve feet deep. To restrain 
the mighty flood would require immense 
levees through the entire delta, several 
feet higher than those already con- 
structed. 

The parish of Tensas, the finest cot- 
ton district of Louisiana, is almost en- 
tirely under, water. The imundation 
extends far up the Cortableau and al- 
most to the rich prairies of Opelousas. 
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The sugar plantations of Terrebonne 
and Lafourche are invaded by the 
flood, and the Opelousas railroad ren- 
dered useless. The rich lands of 
Grosse Téte, Fordoce, and the Ma- 
rangouin, for the first time in the me- 
mory of Creoles, are almost entirely 
inundated. Thousands of families have 
been driven from their homes. Cer- 
tain districts, overflowed for three suc- 
cessive years, begin to assume the ap- 
pearance of a wilderness. The gar- 
fish, the alligator, and wildfowl have, 
in fact, resumed possession of many 
of the choicest portions of the state. 
Should the waters not soon subside, 
the product of cotton on the bottom- 
lands of Louisiana and Mississippi 
will be very small. April is the 
month for planting, and from present 
appearances the floods will not begin 
to recede before the month of May. 

So great is the interest of the North- 
ern States in the cotton and sugar pro- 
duced on the bottom lands of the Mis- 
sissippi, that evidently the general 
government ought to assume the re- 
sponsibility of rebuilding the levees on 
a scale that will insure protection. This 
policy would be at variance with the 
traditions of the government as regards 
internal improvements. But neither 
the planters who have hitherto been 
assessed for nearly the entire outlay, 
nor the impoverished states, are now in 
a condition to do what is required. 

Of the two plans proposed for levee- 
ing the delta of the Mississippi, one 
consists in increasing the number of 
the bayous, or lateral outlets, and 
thereby diminishing the volume of 
water in the main channel; the other, 
in closipz up all the bayous, and, with 
levees of sufficient strength, retaining 
the floods in the natural bed of the 
river. In some remarks made upon 
the subject by Mr. Banks in Congress, 
be expressed his preference for the 
former theory, and intimated his inten- 
tion, should the proper occasion occur, 
of advocating a large appropriation by 
the general government to put it in 
practical execution. The general 
government has, in fact, virtually 
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pledged itself to undertake the work 
as soon as the Southern States again 
come into the Union. 

Mr. Banks is well acquainted with 
the topography of Louisiana, and can 
estimate the enormous outlay required 
for leveciag the bayous Lafourche and 
Plaquemine, to say nothing of the 
Atchafalaya, and opening new outlets, 
upon each of which, however small, 
the work would have to be done as 
thoroughly and upon as vast a scale 
as upon the Mississippi itself. This 
theory is based upon the false as- 
sumption that, in case of a bayou or 
a crevasse, the depth of the river at 
any point below the outlet is diminish- 
ed exactly in proportion to the quantity 
of water taken by it from the main 
channel. When the great crevasse, 
over a mile wide, occurred last spring 
above Baton Rouge, I could not see 
that the volume of water at Baton 
Rouge was much diminished thereby, 
but the current of the river was ma- 
terially lessened. When several large 
crevasses occur, of course, both the vol- 
ume and the current of the river below 
must be diminished. And the slower 
the current, the greater the deposit of 
sediment on the bed of the river, the 
effect of which is to lift up the whole 
body of water and increase the tenden- 
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cy to overflow. The great desidera. 
tum is to prevent the formation of 
deposit, which can be done only by 
maintaining a certain rapidity of cur- 
rent. The more effective and scientific 
plan would, therefore, seem to be to 
confine the floods to a single channel 
by means of levees built sufficiently far 
back to prevent their destruction by 
the caving in of the river banks, and 
strong enough for any emergency. 
The work of leveeing wouid thus be 
concentrated, vast areas of now useless 
swamp-land would be made available, 
and the bayous could be used as ca- 
nals for internal communication. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, as the re- 
gions bordering the tributaries of the 
Mississippi are settled and the forests 
cleared up, the actual quantity of wa- 
ter drained from them is from year to 
year diminished. The floods of the 
upper Mississippi have already been 
notably affected by this general law. 
But disasters like those of the present 
year, although exceptional, can be 
averted only by levees constructed up- 
on a gigantic scale, and, as the wilder- 
ness of the great alluvial plain whose 
swamps now receive such vast quanti- 
ties of water becomes settled like the 
delta, the levees will have to be pro- 
portionally enlarged. 


From The Dublin Review. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


WHEN we opened the two last vol- 
umes of this noble work, we fancied 
that, after devoting a considerable de- 
gree of attention and study to the fruit- 
ful events of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, we had little to 
learn about its government, its institu- 

* DL’ Eglise et ’ Empire romain au 1Ve Siécle 
Par M. Albert de Broglie, de l’Academie Francaise. 


Troisiéme partie—Valentinien et Théodose. Paris : 
Didier, 


tions, manners, customs, and modes of 
thought. We had felt, indeed, a strange 
interest in watching the slow but sure 
development of Christianity, as it tum- 
bled down, one by one, every landmark 
of ancient heathenism; here forcing 
back the ugly iceberg into its olden 
limits, there bringing forth a new and 
verdant vegetation to conceal the black- 
ening ruins of the past ; now enchas- 
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ing, within its virgin gold, some relic 
of primitive wisdom, or again plant- 
ing its wooden cross among the wastes 
and forests of Germania, as a beacon 
for a future world. And yet, after all, 
in these last volumes of Prince de 
Broglie we have found much to admire 
and much to remember. 

Are there many books of which we 
could say the same? Or, in other 
words, are there many that would so 
amply repay the trouble of perusing 
them ? 

Whoever undertakes to read any 
work of serious importance, whatever 
iis nature and subject, will do well to 
ask himself, when he comes to the con- 
clusion, How has the: author fulfilled 
his promises? How far has he carried 
out his plan, how far justified his pre- 
tensions to impartiality, if we have to 
do with a historian? The reader will 
not therefore be astonished that we 
should apply the same rule to the work 
now before us. When Prince Albert 
de Broglie started upon his now com- 
pleted undertaking, what was his main 
view and object he himself shall answer 
in the words he penned in 1852: 


“The mild and intelligent influence of the 
church was never more striking than when she 
came forth for the first time on the stage of 
the world. In the days when Jesus 
Christ was born in an obscure town of Juda, 
the empire was pacified, the Roman laws es- 
tablished on a sound basis, the Roman man- 
ners polished and refined unto corruption ; 
the Roman empire had acquired its utmost 
development beyond the pale of Christianity, 
under the shadow of a false worship and of 
false gods. Everything bore the stamp of 
idolatry. The civil and political laws, found- 
ed first of all by those patricians who were 
alike priests and lawyers, and then by those 
Cesars whose supreme pontificate was deem- 
ed their prime dignity, were in every direc- 
tion pervaded by polytheism. Arts, letters, 
private manners, all was heathen. Not a 
temple but acknowledyed the protection of a 
divinity—not a poem but embalmed its mem- 
ory—not a banquet but began with a libation 
—not a home but kindled a fire sacred to the 
Lares. Being thus totally independent of 
Christianity, this civilization was foredoomed 
to become its enemy—a fate, indeed, to which 
it had not been found wanting. Roman so- 
ciety, giving up for once its usual habits of 
political toleration, had heaped upon Christ- 


ianity contempt and insults and persecutions 
without end. For three long centuries, Christ- 
ianity had grown up through ignominy and 
bloodshed. Wise men had scoffed at it, poli- 
ticians chastised it, the mob hooted it fierce- 
ly and savagely. The blood of the martyrs 
had defiled the basis of the finest edifices in 
Rome, whilst the smoke of the burning stake 
had blackened their crowning frontispieces. 

“So, when the progress of truth, support- 
ed by the revolutions of politics, had at last 
made the church triumphant with Constan- 
tine, what a favorable opportunity and how 
many excellent reasons had she for overthrow- 
ing all this profane and sacrilegious civiliza- 
tion! If, on the very morrow of her triumph, 
the church had declared open war to Roman 
society, if she had fired its monuments, brok- 
en to pieces its statues, burnt its libraries, 
overthrown its laws—all this would have beer 
but a lawful deed of reprisal. . . . Both 
means and motives were equally plentiful for 
this summary justice. Without any appeal 
to the ardor of new converts, the forests of 
Germany held within their wastes a reserve 
of wild auxiliaries, ever ready to undertake the 
task on their own account. The empire had 
already received its death-blow, through its 
own internal anarchy, and through the barba- 
rian invasions. The church stood in no need 
of dealing the fatal blow—she had but to let 
it fall. This, however, the prudent and 
tender mother of the human race did by no 
means do. She looked upon Roman civiliza- 
tion not as the cursed gift of an evil spirit, 
but as the motley product of human labor. 
As is the case with every creation of a fallen 
being, there must needs be found hidden be- 
hind the mists of error certain rays of light 
which were not to be extinguished, but, on 
the contrary, brought back within the ever- 
burning focus of eternal truth, Peacefully set- 
tling down in the midst of the imperial society, 
taking up her abode in Rome itself, whilst 
Constantine flew from the city, as if afraid of 
the old genius of the republic, the church, far 
from destroying anything, adopted all, cor- 
recting and reforming all by her own insen- 
sible influence, raising the victorious sign of 
the cross above every monument, and breath- 
ing the healthy warmth of Christian inspira- 
tion into every law. The fourth century of 
the Christian era is not only remarkable for 
the men of genius by whom it was illustrated. 
What is a constant subject of admiration, and 
what I should not be astonished to see some 
future historian investigate hereafter more 
deeply, is that slow labor of purification and 
absorption to which the Christian religion 
subjected heathen civilization. It is this 
transformation of a whole society, not by any 
material conquest, but through the influence 
of a moral doctrine, which I shall attempt to 
bring forth in the following picture.”* 


* V.i., Avectissement, pp. i.-v. 
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Most certainly the whole work is but 
the grand demonstration of the above 
outline, but nowhere does it come forth 
in such glowing characters as in the 
two last volumes. There is hardly a 
page in which you do not meet with 
this silent yet ever-rising tide of 
Christian ascendency, which ends in 
mastery over every relic of Roman 
civilization. In vain does the tempo- 
ral power struggie to maintain its own 
ground ; itis itself hurried on with the 
stream, and forced to give up the con- 
test in sheer despair. At the distance 
of sixteen centuries, we are often re- 
minded of what took place at the dawn 
of our own age; and, could we but 
change names, we might almost ima- 
gine we have before us certain modern 
figures familiar to every reader. Let 
us take, for instance, Valentinian I., 
who ascended the imperial throne in 
364 a.c., and chose for associate his 
brother Valens, as the ruler of the 
East. Valentinian was a sturdy sol- 
dier, an austere Christian, of no origi- 
nal genius, but yet endowed with such 
qualities as were not unequal to his dif- 
ficult task. 


“ Of a cold disposition, inclined to enforce 
the laws and good order—no less severe to 
himself than to others—he was sober, up- 
right, and chaste. Though a good soldier 
and a good speaker, he had not the slightest 
pretension to wit, nor evento glory. He was 
a plain matter-of-fact ruler, governing the em- 
pire just as he would have done a legion, with 
a simplicity and a roughness of character ex- 
clusively military ; showing a harshness that 
bordered upon cruelty, when he deemed it 
necessary to the interests of the public ser- 
vice, and yet by no means prompt to avenge 
his own personal injuries; a man, in fact, 
having but few wants and no taste for pomp 
or display, though rigorous beyond measure 
to replenish the coffers of the state, and to 
balance the receipts with the outlays of the 
treasury,” (pp. 8, 9.) 


Valentinian was in the height of 
manhood when he was clothed with the 
imperial purple; butif he felt no exul- 
tation, he evinced a keen jealousy for 
the maintenance of his newly acquir- 
ed power, hardly allowing a mere sug- 
gestion as to its use and exercise. That 
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jealousy and mistrust were extended 
even to the high influence of the church 
itself. The very first year of his reign 
offers numerous traces of that spirit of 
universal toleration which has become 
the idol of our modern reformers, yet 
which was so repugnant to the ideas 
and feelings of the old Roman world. 
Sacceeding to Jovian, having wit. 
nessed the vagaries of Julian, under 
whom he had even suffered persecution, 
the new emperor indeed began by re- 
lieving his fellow-believers trom their 
sundry disabilities, but at the same time 
he put every other form of religious be- 
lief on a footing of rigorous equality 
with Christianity. Thus, if he takes 
from the heathens the temples which 
the Apostate had bestowed upon thei, 
these temples became state property, 
instead of being restored to the Christ- 
ians—Valentinian so establishing, ob- 
serves Prince de Broglie, a sort of neu- 
tral power between the two contend- 
ing doctrines. Thus, again, the pub- 
lic schools are opened to all, the cleri- 
cal immunities and privileges are kept 
within narrow bounds, the heathen 
sacrifices are scarcely prohibited ; in 
fact, the most assiduous precautions 
were taken in order to prevent the 
very appearance of any subordination 
of the temporal government to sacer- 
dotal influence. This was, doubtless, 
a new feature in the sovereign, which 
took every one by surprise, though 
many considered it to show a sound 
policy and practical wisdom, And yet, 
this very attitude of Valentinian to- 
ward the church was but a proof of 
his real weakness, as the general inci- 
dents of his reign were destined to 
show in strong colors. Valentinian’s 
immediate object was to establish the 
full and total independence of the secu- 
lar government. In reality, he render- 
ed still more evident in the eyes of the 
world its utter helplessness to guard 
and defend its most important privi- 
leges. Thenceforward. to stand aloof 
from the church on the plea of state 
policy was an utter impossibility. Oa 
the contrary, an alliance with the 
church was a matter of positive neces- 
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sity. for no other power in the world 
could, like her, play the part of a most 
useful and efficient auxiliary. Valen- 
tinian was to learn this at the outset of 
his reign. 

He had hardly arrived at Milan, the 
capital of the western empire, when he 
had to encounter the insuperable diffi- 
culties of his finely balanced system. 
A contest had arisen between the 
Arian bishop Auxentius and the great 
Hilary of Poitiers. The latter used 
his utmost endeavors to correct the 
evils attendant upon the persecution 
lately raised by the Emperor Constans ; 
but Hilary was by no means disposed 
to overlook the delinquencies of cour- 
tier prelates, who changed their belief 
according to the whim and will of every 
new sovereign. Such was Auxentius, 
who after showing himself a zealous 
Arian, now displayed no less zeal in 
his reeantations, which did not, how- 
ever, at all deceive his own flock. The 
Milanese were steadfast in their oppo- 
sition to the ever-changing prelate, and 
Hilary no less stanchly encouraged 
them in their resistance. 

According to Valentinian’s system, 
he should and would have remained 
neutral between the two antagonists, 
But such an amount of indifference 
was not in the habits of the Roman ad- 
ministration. There was nothing so 
contrary to public order, said many an 
imperial adviser, as these conventicles 
of the flock against their pastor, above 
all when backed by the influence of a 
foreigner. Since Auxentius consented 
to sign the orthodox formula, and thus 
to do away with every vesfige of past 
dissensions, why should others obsti- 
nately endeavor to perpetuate them ? 
This was a matter of police regulations, 
not a question of belief. * When people 
were all of the same opinion, why 
should not they meet together to pray 
in the same church ? 

We can almost imagine that we are 
reading a memoir sent up by a French 
prefect to his minister, for the purpose 
of playing the umpire between some 
priest and his bishop. At any rate, 
Valentinian found the advice so con- 
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formabie to his own ideas, that he unwit- 
tingly issued an edict prohibiting the 
Christians to attend at any ceremony 
of their worship, except in such places 
as were subjected to the bishop's juris- 
diction. Hilary immediately applied 
to the emperor himself, and soon show- 
ed him his error, which was, however, 
followed by another step of a still grav- 
er character. He ordered that the 
question should be examined by a com- 
mittee of ten bishops and two secular 
magistrates. Auxentius, on being con- 
fronted with Hilary, made every ad- 
mission that was required; yet the lat- 
ter had scarcely turned kis back when 
the equivocating prelate recanted once 
more his recantations, and maligned 
the Bishop of Poitiers to the emperor. 
His aspersions were but too successful, 
for Hilary was denied a second audi- 
ence, and was commanded to leave the 
town immediately, 

The prelate obeyed as a subject, but 
as a bishop he had a right to speak, 
and he spoke with a freedom worthy 
of such a man. His letter, apparently 
addressed to the public, in reality was 
a bold protest against the emperor’s in- 
terference in religious affairs. We 
doubt whether Constantine would have 
submitted to such language, which, 
however, is a landmark showing the 
progress of Christian ideas as to the re- 
lations of the spiritual and the tempo- 
ral power. But it was the last episco- 
pal act of the great pontiff, who died 
shortly after. 

It is not merely in this direction that 
we see Christianity gradually assert- 
ing its ascendency in the Roman world. 
Slowly, but surely, the patriciate was 
yielding to its influence. Accustomed, 
as we are, to consider the Roman aris- 
tocracy as totally effete during the lat- 
ter period previous to the fall of the 
empire, we can hardly fancy to our- 
selves that its grandees were anything 
else but the degenerate posterity of the 
Cornelii, the Anicii, and other illustri- 
ous gentes of ancient Rome. There 
were, indeed, so many links connecting 
them with olden forms and idolatrous 
ordinances, that to couple them with 
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the new belief seems something bor- 
dering on anachronism. And yet 
the fact really stands thus: Partly 
through the effect of example, partly 
through ambition, and partly through 
an imperious conviction, whole races 
had embraced the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Christianity, and soon found 
out, to their own astonishment, that 
they recovered at once an unexpected 
share of illustration and power. 


“ Christianity, says Prince de Broglie, re- 
newed their influence, by throwing over it a 
sort of second youth. The day before their 
baptism, they were wont to squander away 
their wealth among a motley p/ebs to gain the 
bauble of a useless title; on the morrow their 
charities, scarcely more abundant, but dis- 
tributed by the discerning hand of the priest, 
insured them, on the part of the less de- 
graded Christians, a prouder yet more lasting 
gratitude. Their slaves being gradually eman- 
cipated, and prepared for freedom by a pious 
education, soon formed around them a de- 
voted army. They were no more that vile 
race of freed-men, a true scourge to the em- 
pire, ever ready to pass from an abject servility 
to the basest treachery. They were all the 
children of Adam, redeemed by Jesus Christ, 
in whom their masters revered the remem- 
brance of a primitive equality and the stamp 
of a newly restored dignity. Within a short 
time, the authority of the Christian patricians 
extended far beyond Rome. Having once be- 
come members of an association the most ex- 
tensive and, indeed, the only one then organiz- 
ed throughout the empire, they found them- 
selves by the very fact placed at the head of a 
powerful party. Since Athanasius, in the 
days of his exile, had found an asylum in the 
dwellings of the Roman senators, the Christ- 
ians of every country were in the habit of ap- 
plying from the depths of Egypt or of distant 
Asia to the illustrious families in the capital, 
whenever they had a church to build, a con- 
vent to establish, some ruin to prevent, or some 
disaster to retrieve; and the alms which 
usually foliowed the application were abun- 
dantly repaid in popularity and thankfulness. 
One might compare them to some old trunks 
falling into decay through the effect of time; 
should their roots, whilst shooting forth, meet 
wrth a rich vein of alluvial soil, they send up 
a youthful sap, which adorns with a wreath 
of verdure their dying branches and their 
blackening limbs,” (pp. 23, 24.) 


=, - 
Such was the society in which an 
Ambrose and a Jerome were formed and 


brought up—the one learning all those 
arts and traditions that made him here- 
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after such an attractive compound (if 
we may be allowed the term) of sanc- 
tity and statesmanship; the other of a 
more ardent and restless disposition, as 
if he had brought from his native for- 
ests of Dalmatia something of the fierce 
wildness of the barbarian. Jerome, 
though a sincere Christian, did not then 
conform his conduct to his belief; he 
rather yielded alternately to the allure- 
ments of pleasure or to the suggestions 
of a repentant spirit. He himself tells 
us that he thirsted for knowledge, 
being ever on the wing, passing from 
the Capitol to the Catacombs ; almost 
equally impassioned for the Gospel or 
for Homer ; reading by turns the Scrip. 
tures with the fervor of an anchoret 
or the disdain of an Athenian orator. 
But still he clung with fondness to the 
best Roman society, where he was an 
habitual guest and companion. There 
is hardly any part of the empire, or any 
one of its institutions, in which we do 
not find this all-pervading influence of 
Christianity. But nowhere, pertaps, 
is it more evident than in the laws, 
Volumes have been written upon this 
subject, and the most lamentable pic- 
tures have been drawn of the wretched 
state of the Roman population, ground 
down at once by heavy taxation, by the 
oppression of local governors, and ex- 
posed to all the horrors of repeated in- 
vasions. Their condition was so melan- 
choly that they fled to the barbarians, 
among whom they enjoyed more real 
freedom and greater security than under 
the rule of their lawful sovereign. Va- 
lentinian distinguished himself among 
many other princes by his extreme se- 
verity in the enforcement of the fiscal 
laws; he hardly admitted auy plea or 
excuse when the treasury was to be re- 
plenished; far better than any one he 
felt the difficulties of his position, when 
he had to encounter the numberless 
enemies of his empire. But he had 
hardly secured by the most severe 
measures the public resources in men 
and money when a reaction ensued. 
An immense complaint and wailing, 
says our author, ascended to the throne 
from every region, and the prince was 
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obliged to bind the very wounds he had 
inflicted —nay, to countermand the 
measures which he had adopted under 
the imperious claims of the public 
security. 

Among these laws or decrees tend- 
ing to soothe the pangs of a suffering 
nation, we must note several that bear 
evident traces of a Christian inspira- 
tion. Thus, close to a law binding the 
tenant to the land on which he is con- 
demned to live and die, we find another 
defending him against the excessive 
pretensions of the landowner. Else- 
where, if the authority of the judges is 
duly enforced, minute precautions are 
taken against their accidental or in- 
terested errors; they are ordered to 
enact their sentences in public, prohib- 
ited from holding property within the 
limits of their residence, and threatened 
with severe penalties if they should 
listen to the insinuations of informers, 
At the same time, physicians were ap- 
pointed to attend the poor in large towns 
at the expense of the treasury, and 
other measures of a similar character 
were carried, all betraying a benevo- 
lent disposition totally unknown to the 
heathen world. 

We must refer to the author’s pages 
for many other instances of innovations 
in which we detect the increasing influ- 
ence of Christianity, and draw the read- 
er’s notice to one of the most remarka- 
ble institutions of those times, out of 
which grew perhaps the ecclesiastical 
principalities of the feudal ages. As 
there was a constant stream of griey- 
ances and claims sent up from the 
provinces to the crown, Valentinian 
thought proper to appoint an official 
defender of their rights, defensor civi- 
tatis. 

“Such was the title of a new office, which 
appears for the first time in 365, filling an in- 
termediate station between the curia, or mu- 
nicipality, and the treasury. The duties of 
this new agent were twofold, and well adapted 
to the high-pressure mechanism which held 
the curie@ responsible for the total amount of 
taxes due to the fiscus and allowed them at 
the same time to fall back on the small pro- 
prietors of the city, On the defender in- 
cumbs the duty, as a representative of the 
curiales, of discussing with the state the 
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amount of the whole contingent; and then, 
with the curiales themselves, the aliquot part 
of each rate-payer. Himself a stranger to the 
curia, he is obliged at once to protect and keep 
it within bounds ; to speak for it and against 
it; to defend it, to lighten its burden, and to 
prevent it from throwing that burden on other 
people’s shoulders, In fact, the defender was 
something like the popular tribune, whose 
veto is now directed, not against aristocratical 
influence, but against the tyranny of the admin- 
istration. In its decrepitude, the empire was 
returning, like many an old man, to the habits 
and ways of its childhood,” (p. 51, seg.) 


But the difficulty was to find a man 
of sufficient integrity, power, and influ- 
ence to hold this delicate position be- 
tween‘the crown and the nation. In 
the general downfall of public virtue, 
there was hardly a citizen or a land- 
owner capable of fulfilling such arduous 
duties. His magistracy was elective ; 
put it was soon found out that the 
bishop alone had both virtue and power 
to withstand the fitful caprices of im- 
perial despotism, no less than the rag- 
ing passions of the barbarians. Did 
Valentinian dream of such a result 
when he instituted the defensores ? 
Doubtless not: and this very fact throws 
a flood of light upon the real state of 
things at the period we have before our 
eyes, 

It is not merely in the West that we 
thus meet with the irresistible ascend- 
ency of Christianity, making its way 
both with and against temporal power ; 
the same spectacle awaits us in a still 
more striking manner in the East. 
Every one is more or less familiar with 
the great struggle between Arianism 
and the illustrious Athanasius. That 
contest, however, bore more of a purely 
theological than of a political character, 
and we shall therefore pass on to scenes 
of a different nature, and perhaps less 
known to the general reader. The 
famous heresy, so like Protestantism 
in its main features, was fast dwindling 
into a court intrigue, though fostered 
by the weak arm of a Valens. Under 
that degenerate prince the orthodox 
bishops were once more banished from 
their sees ; but the church had already 
overcome two recent persecutions, 
whilst the state had wellnigh suc 
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cumbed to four successive revolutions, 
Every man could now see with his own 
eyes where resided true influence and 
power, so that, even in a worldly view, 
it was no longer safe to trust solely to 
the sovereign’s whim and pleasure. 
Valens himself was destined to expe- 
rience, in his fatal downfall, that he 
would have to deal alike with a true 
bishop and a true statesman in the per- 
son of St. Basil, who ruled over the 
diocese of Czesarea, 

The importance of Cesarea, as the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Asia Minor, 
was very considerable, extending its 
jurisdiction over the independent ex- 
archate of Pontus, and even beyond 
the limits of the empire, over Armenia 
aud certain parts of Persia. Valens 
was desirous of placing at the head of 
this large see one of his Arian creatures ; 
but at the very first rumor of such a 
scandal the whole population called for 
Basil, who had not yet been raised to 
the episcopal dignity. Shortly after, 
however, the old Bishop of Caesarea 
offered a share of his power to the pop- 
ular candidate, who thus was brought 
forth to the foremost rank in the im- 
pending struggle between the church 
and the emperor. 

Valens, after many delays, at last 
set out upon his progress through Asia 
Minor. He journeyed slowly, in order 
to make himself acquainted with the 
real feelings of the surrounding popu- 
lation. To secure a favorable recep- 
tion, he sent before him his prefect 
Modesius, who took good care that no 
hostile figure should meet the eye of 
the sovereign. On entering any town, 
with a numerous retinue of courtiers, 
the prefect immediately sent for the 
bishop, and questioned him as to his 
dispositions in regard to the emperor’s 
views. If the answer proved satisfac- 
tory, the prelate was loaded with honors 
and privileges ; if, on the contrary, he 
adhered to the true faith, banishment 
or even death was awarded against 
him. The whole of Bithynia and Ga- 
latia was thus traversed by the imperial 
cortége, which met everywhere that 
silent attitude on the part of the people 
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so often mistaken for a sincere feeling 
of satisfaction. At last Modestus en- 
tered Cappadocia, on his way to the 
city inhabited, one might almost say 
governed, by Basil. And here we 
must give way to our author's narra- 
tive, for no words of ours could supply 
the interest of the following scene: ~ 


“On his arrival in town, the prefect 
sent for the bishop. Basil obeyed the sum- 
mons; when he entered the prefect’s room, he 
maintained an attitude of calm superiority, 
which gave him, says Gregory Nyssa, far more 
the appearance of a physician visiting a pa- 
tient than that of a delinquent before his 
judge. This firmness intimidated the prefect, 
who had recourse at first to mildness. ‘The 
emperor is coming,’ said he; ‘pray beware, 
for he is highly irritated; and, for a mere 
scruple about a dogma, do not jeopardize 
wantonly the interests of your church: if, on 
the contrary, you shegy yourself submissive, 
you will feel the cts of his good-will,’ 
‘Pay attention yourself,’ replied Basil, ‘to 
the fact that you have no power over such 
men as seek for nothing else but the king- 
dom of God, and pray do not talk to me as 
you would to children.’ ‘ Well, but won't 
you do anything for the emperor?’ asked the 
prefect. ‘Is it nothing in your eyes to see 
the emperor mingling with your flock and be 
coming one of your auditors? This is what 
you may gain by yielding a little, and by sac- 
rificing one single word of the symbol.’ 
‘Doubtless, it is a great thing to see an 
emperor at church, for it is a great thing to 
save a soul, not only the soul of an emperor, 
but the soul of any man, whatever it may be 
And yet, far from adding to or taking from 
the symbol one single word, I would not even 
alter the disposition of the letters that make 
up the syllables.’ ‘ What, will you forget so 
far the respect you owe to the emperor?’ ex- 
claimed Modestus in a loud voice, and giving 
way to impatience ‘ But in what I do really 
offend him,’ retorted Basii, ‘is more than I 
can understand.’ ‘Why, you don’t adopt 
his faith, when all around you submit to it.’ 
‘But my own emperor wills it not; I can 
never worship a creature, having myself been 
created by God, and called to become one like 
unto him.’ ‘Well, but we who command in 
this place, what do you think of us? Are 
we nothing in your eyes ? and would you not 
deem yourself happy to be our equal, and 
to be associated to our dignity?’ ‘You may 
lord it over us, and I by no means dispute your 
exalted rank. To be your equal is, doubtless, 
a fine thing; but I am already your equal, 
since you are, like myself, the creature of 
God, and since I am likewise the equal, whick: 
I deem an honor, of those whom you rule. 
‘ At least, don’t you fear my power?’ ‘ What 
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can you do to me? ‘What?—why, inflict 
upon you any degree of suffering I may com- 
mand.’ ‘Pray speak out clearly and tell me 
what 2’ ‘Confiscation, banishment, tortures 
—death itself.’ ‘None of those things can 
reach me; a@ man who has nothing leaves 
nothing for confiscation ; a man who is at- 
tached to no place, and looks upon himself 
everywhere as a stranger, is beyond the 
reach of banishment. What tortures can 
you inflict upon this weak body, when 
the very first blow will do for it at once? 
Indeed, indeed,’ added Basil, pointing to his 
chest, ‘you weuld do me a good service were 
you to rid me of this miserable pair of bellows. 
‘As for death, I should deem it a favor, as 
leading me to that God for whom I wish to 
live, and for whose cause I am already half 
dead.’ ‘Nobody ever dared,’ interrupted 
Modestus, ‘ to speak to me in this way.’ ‘ Be- 
cause you never meta bishop.’ Bewildered 
and angry, yet still afraid of carrying matters 
to the last extremities, Modestus put an end 
to the interview by giving the bishop one day 
for reflection. ‘To-morrow you will find me 
what I am to-day,’ concluded Basil, ‘and I 
don’t wish that you should yourself change in 
regard to me.’ 

“On the morrow, and on the following days, 
Valens was expected every hour. The bishop 
was besieged with parleys and entreaties of 
every description. There was not one noble 
personage who did not undertake to argue 
with the prelate. The head cook, Demos- 
thenes—an influential man, by the by—re- 
turned constantly to the attack. Modestus, 
on the other hand, feeling vexed at having no 
better result to bring before the emperor, and 
anxious to avoid any charge of weakness, 
made public preparations for an execution. 
Heralds, lictors, executioners—every judicial 
agent was summoned, ready at a signal to 
seize upon the factious priest. Having thus 
taken every precaution, the prefect, somewhat 
abashed, yet confident at least in his preven- 
tive measures, repaired to the prince. ‘Em- 
peror, said he, ‘ I have failed in my attempt ; 
this man is unmanageable ; threats, entreaties, 
kindness, are all unavailing with him. This is 
a matter of stern severity ; do but give the 
order, and it shall be fulfilled.’ But this was 
exactly what Valens was not inclined to do. 
Though no less incensed than bewildered, still 
he did not dare to shed such illustrious blood 
on the path he was about to enter. He re- 
prieved the execution, and penetrated into 
the city in a sort of wavering state of mind, 
just like a piece of iron, says Gregory Nyssa, 
already melting in the fire; but nevertheless 
still remaining a bit of iron. 

“He continued in this mood, irresolute as 
to his line of conduct, and without holding 
any communication with the bishop’s dwelling. 
A meeting, however, became unavoidable, for 
the festival of the Epiphany was approaching ; 
and, unless he chose to put himself outside of 
VOL, V.—24 
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the church, Valens could not do otherwise 
than attend at divine service. On the morning 
of the feast, he therefore came to a determi- 
nation, and went to the temple with an escort 
of soldiers, himself doubting whether he would 
be received peacefully, or would have to force 
an entry through violence. He entered: the 
crowd was most numerous, and had just be 
gun the choral psalms; the chant was both 
harmonious and powerful, the whole service 
offering that appearance of majesty and order 
which Basil excelled in maintaining in his 
church. At the bottom of the nave stood 
Basil himself, facing the people, but motion- 
less like a pillar of the sanctuary, and with his 
eyes fixed upon the altar. There he remain- 
ed standing, just as the acts of the saints re- 
present him, his tall or rather towering stat- 
ure showing off his spare and slender figure, 
while his aquiline features were strongly 
brought forth by his thin, emaciated cheeks ; 
a latent fire flashed from under his prominent 
forehead and his arched eyebrows, whilst now 
and then a somewhat disdainful smile parted 
on each side of his mouth his long white 
beard. All around him stood his clergy in an 
attitude of fear and respect. At this impos- 
ing sight Valens stopped, as if suddenly seized 
with a sort of bewilderment. The service 
continued as though his presence had passed 
unperceived. At the offertory, he stepped 
forward to present the gift which he had pre- 
pared; but no hand was held out to receive 
it; nobody came forward to meet him. A 
cloud passed before his eyes; he staggered 
on his legs; and, had not one of the attend- 
ants supported him, he would have fallen to 
the ground. Basil had pity on his anguish, 
and waved with his hand that the offering 
should be accepted. 

“The next day, the emperor having reco- 
vered his composure, returned to the church, 
and, feeling bolder, resolved to speak to his 
terrible antagonist. The service being over, 
he passed behind the velum where the offi- 
ciating priest was wont to retire. Basil re- 
ceived him with kindress, in the presence of 
his faithful friend Gregory, who had hastened 
to his side. The interview was a long and 
peaceful one. Basil fully explained to the 
monarch his reasons for not conforming to 
his wishes, and even entered into many theo- 
logical developments. By thus flattering his 
vanity, and by appearing to set some value on 
his opinion, he kept him for several hours 
spellbound by his lucid and powerful elo 
quence. This, by no means, satisfied many 
of the by-standers, who had already gone over 
to Arianism, and some of them endeavored to 
interfere. Among these was the unfortunate 
Demosthenes, who made an attempt at a theo- 
logical argument, but in the midst of his de- 
monstration he unwittingly coined a most ri- 
diculous barbarism. ‘Strange,’ exclaimed 

3asil, smiling, ‘here we have caught Demos- 
thenes blundering in Greek! The empe- 
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ror departed, somewhat pacified, and bestow- 
ed upon Basil a piece of land for a hospital 
which he had founded,” (pp. 94-103.) 


What a picture! what a lesson for 
every one! How it brings home to 
every mind the fact that a new power 
had arisen, which was more than a 
match for worldly rulers, though cloth- 
ed with even imperial purple. In the 
present instance, the lesson became 
still more apparent, when Valens left 
Cesarea without having dared to sign 
a decree of banishment against Basil, 
and fully convinced that a supernatu- 
ral agency interfered to protect him. 
In the West, observes Prince de Brog- 
lie, Valentinian endeavored to main- 
tain a neutral position between the 
church and heathenism; but he found 
it impossible to keep his ground, and 
his own measures turned against him. 
In the East, Valens aimed at govern- 
ing against the church, but was over- 
come by the sole ascendency of sanc- 
tity combined with genius. The time, 
in fact, was come when the temporal 
power proved to be utterly helpless to 
save a crumbling state of society from 
its utter downfall, and when the funda- 
mental principles on which all society 
must ever rest were to be recast and 
remodelled by more skilful hands, 
though even through a dark, chaotic 
period, to serve again in future days 
as the substratum of modern Christen- 
dom. Geologists plunging into the 
bowels of the earth tell us of primitive 
periods, and primitive creations, that 
appear to our wondering eyes as the 
forerunners or foreshadows of our own 
world. We read something of the 
same kind in the facts and incidents of 
the fourth century: the priestly power 
makes itself already felt in a Basil, or 
in Augustin, much as it was hereafter 
displayed in a Gregory I., or a Lan- 
franc, or an Anselm, or even a Hilde- 
-brand. Doubtless, Basil and Ambrose 
were no Hildebrands, but they are of 
the same race and genus—there is a 
family likeness between them all, be- 
cause, perhaps, the same spirit burns 
within them, whatever may be their 
outward figure or robe. To convey 
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our meaning through another simie, 
You enter a gallery, containing the 
portraits of some eminent family, whose 
deeds have left their imprint for ages 
on the country to which they belong. 
You take your stand at the founder of 
the illustrious stock, and probably his 
large, open, noble figure sinks at once 
into your memory, as if you had before 
you some huge relic of the fossil world, 
And then you go on, foilowing, one by 
one, each successive representative of 
the time-honored generations. The 
ancestral likeness becomes almost ex- 
tinct, and you vainly endeavor to re- 
trace in the effeminate lineaments of a 
courtier the eagle-eye and haughty 
traits of his forefathers. But all of a 
sudden you are riveted to the spot by 
the portrait of a youth, who seems to 
embody within himself every distine- 
tive mark of the whole race. You 
would almost mistake him for a son of 
the original founder, and yet he bears 
so completely about him the peculiari- 
ties of his own time that to place him 
anywhere else would be committing an 
utter anachronism. Your mind is, as it 
were, thrown off its balance, and you 
hardly know how to account for the de- 
lusion. Something of the same kind oc- 
curs when you compare certain prelates 
ofthe middle age, or even of later times, 
with the last bishops of the Roman 
empire ; and nowhere does this highly 
interesting fact come forth in stronger 
relief than in the work before us. It 
would be easy to demonstrate the as- 
sertion by other incidents belonging to 
the life of St. Basil; we prefer giving 
a still better proof in St. Ambrose, the 
celebrated bishop of Milan. 

He was the last Roman statesman, 
just as Theodosius might be termed 
the first Christian emperor. He had 
been brought up in the familiarity of 
Probus, one of the most eminent patri- 
cians of the great city. As he him- 
self belonged to a noble family, he had 
learned at an early age all the tradi- 
tions and arts of the Roman govern- 
ment, whilst the austerity of his reli- 
gious principles guarded him against 
the allurements of pleasure. Of an 
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open, commanding exterior, a good 
speaker, well versed in literature, no 
Jess proficient in the laws of his coun- 
try, it seemed natural that with such 
eminent qualitications, backed with ex- 
cellent connections, he should attract 
the sovereign’s notice. This actually 
took place, and he was appointed to 
the consular government of Milan. 
But the times were dangerous, for the 
unbending disposition of Valentinian 
had now become tyrannical. Probus 
was by no means blind to the peril in- 
curred by his youthful protégé; and 
on taking leave of him the veteran 
politician simply said, “Child, I have 
but one piece of advice to give you. 
Behave, not like a governor, but like a 
bishop.” The advice was characteris- 
tic and pithy: Ambrose remembered 
it well. In the midst of the univer- 
sal confusion and terror caused by the 
emperor's cruelty, Milan enjoyed the 
greatest order and tranquillity. No 
riots, no insurrections, no complaints ; 
the thing was in itself a wonder, more 
particularly, if we recollect the dissen- 
sions existing between the Arian bishop 
Auxentius, and the better part of his 
flock. In fact, a young governor set- 
ting an example of chastity, integrity, 
and humanity—showing himself affa- 
ble, just, or merciful according to the 
occasion—never sacrificing to his own 
ambition or private interests the time 
and property of others; such a man, 
says Prince de Broglie, was, in the 
eyes of the population, fit to grace the 
episcopal seat far better than the preto- 
rium of the civil magistrate. 

The popular election of Ambrose to 
the episcopacy is too well known for 
us to relate once more a story that has 
been so often and so ably told. What 
we wish particularly to bring forward 
is the secular character which is con- 
stantly enforced upon a bishop of those 
times, whether he wills it or not, from 
the very simple reason that he could 
do what no other could accomplish. 

Ambrose had scarcely been conse- 
crated—he had scarcely bestowed the 
Whole of his large fortune upon the 
poor, he had scarcely given himself 
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up to the absorbing duties of his new 
position, when he was called upon to 
guide the first steps of his own sover- 
eign, young Gratian, who had just 
succeeded to his father Valentinian, 
and raised Theodosius to the throne 
of the East. Both these princes were 
sincere Christians, but Theodosius had 
been brought up in the camp, had tast- 
ed the bitter cup of adversity, and add- 
ed to the qualities of a good soldier 
those of a cool judgment and a sound 
-heart. Gratian, on the contrary, was 
a mere stripling, whose intentions were 
upright, but who had hardly any ex- 
perience in public affairs. He thus 
was naturally disposed to lean on Am- 
brose, whose advice, both as a pastor 
and a statesman, might be so eminent- 
ly useful. That advice was not want- 
ing, and for some time the policy of 
the Western Empire was in reality 
the policy of Ambrose. We use the 
word advisedly, for no other could bet- 
ter answer to our meaning and to the 
real state of things. At the same time 
we beg the reader to remember that 
not for one minute does the bishop 
separate his strong, manly adherence 
to the gospel from his views as to the 
secular government ; both are, indeed, 
so blended, so utterly identified, that it 
becomes as impossible to distinguish 
them one from another, as it is to mark 
where the influence of our bodily or- 
gans terminates, and where that of our 
soul begins. The evils of the times 
were too frequent, and too poignant, 
not to require the interference of Am- 
brose—not to make him hold, even as 
a bishop, a sort of civil magistracy, of 
which his flock would have been the 
very last tocomplain. Though he had 
not the slightest idea of using his sober 
but penetrating eloquence for anything 
like popular demonstrations, yet he 
was not the man to refuse the part of 
an intercessor, if a population, suffer- 
ing from oppression, claimed his sup- 
port ; or if the sovereign asked of him 
to strengthen his wavering counsels, 
he would readily hold out a helping 
hand. 
And here we may find, with our au- 
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thor, manifest indications of that great 
Christian doctrine, the “ de jure” alli- 
ance of church and state. Ambrose 
had been formed from childhood up- 
ward to a certain course of ideas, 
which led him naturally to assume a 
large share in the direction of public 
affairs. 


“He could not apprehend the notion that 
the empire should have no official form of 
worship, or rather that it should have two 
religions together at one and the same time. 
He was shocked at the sight of an incoherent 
confusion of Christianity and heathenism to 
be met with at every step throughout the 
West, and nowhere more than at Rome it- 
self. The churches and their rival temples, 
both opened on the same day, by order of the 
senate or emperor, for the same official cere- 
monies; Jupiter and Mars, two glorified de- 
mons, associated with the one jealous God, 
as the protectors of the commonwealth ; in- 
voked in the same language, thanked for the 
same favors; and then the monuments co 
vered with profane inscriptions, the statues 
of idols towering over the basilicas, or defying 
on the public squares and at the corner of 
every street the cross triumphant; all this 
adulterous mixture of truth and error, which 
the Christian emperors had never dared to 
proscribe completely, scandalized the jealous 
purity of his faith quite as much as his taste 
for administrative regularity. As a prefect, 
he would have gladly put an end to such con- 
fusion, as being a pub.ic nuisance; as a bi- 
shop, he felt indignant against so poisonous a 
profanation. The empire acknowledging but 
one master, and there being but one God in 
heaven, why should not these two unities be 
linked together by an indissoluble union? 
Why should the state tolerate within its limits 
anything beyond those two grand unities ? 
On this central point Gratian and the bishop 
agreed even before they had seen each other. 
The alliance of the church and state, which 
the timorous conscience of a Gratian had 
looked for, Ambrose was ready not only to 
recommend, but enforce as a duty,” (vol. ii. p. 
18.) 


It would hardly be possible to point 
out in more positive terms the doc- 
trine which became the groundwork 
of Christendom in after times, a doc- 
trine which a St. Gregory VII. and an 
Innocent III. were to carry to its ex- 
treme consequences. This was the 
germ, destined to unfold itself slowly 
underground, until it should rise and 
develop its branches in the feudal 
times, serving as a stay and prop for 
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an anarchical state of society. But 
let us not wander beyond our subject, 
Gratian and Ambrose were soon close- 
ly knit together in the greatest intima- 
cy, and ere long the influence of the 
master mind became apparent. Be- 
tween 378 and 381 Gratian dwelt al. 
most constantly at Milan, issuing new 
laws, which all bear the stamp of a 
priestly impulse, which all are inspir. 
ed by a man who could not forget that 
he likewise had held civil power. In 
every one of these enactments, justly 
observes our author, we perceive cer- 
tain dispositions tempering rigor by 
clemency. Thus it is, for instance, 
with those privileged corporations of 
the Roman empire, which were at 
once a resource and a source of ruin 
for its very existence by their extor- 
tionary tendencies ; thus, again, with 
a more equitable distribution of the 
annona, which is modified according 
to the dictates of charity. Else- 
where measures are adopted against 
burglary or brigandage, but at the 
same time qualified by certain humane 
clauses, as to the mode of repression, 
In fact, the civil ruler shows himself 
less authoritative, less imperious, less 
harsh and arbitrary in the display of 
his power; and yet we meet with a 
greater firmness, never baulked by 
alternatives of weakness and helpless- 
ness. 

In other directions these laws assume 
the form of what we might call public 
manifestations of the imperial con- 
science. Let us supply a few instrue- 
tive instances. 

Milan, August 3, 379.—General 
law against heretics, expressly modi- 
fying the edict enacted at Sirmium in 
the preceding year, and extending to 
such sects as shall debase by their so- 
phistry the notion of God, the prohibi- 
tion of propagandism, which had al- 
ready been laid upon those who an- 
nulled baptism by renewing it, (Dona- 
tists.) 

Milan, April 24, 380.—Women of 
low extraction, and condemned by that 
very fact to appear on the stage, are 
freed from any such obligation as soon 
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as they embrace Christianity ; “be- 
cause,” says the law, “ the better mode 
of living they have adopted liberates 
them from the bond of their natural 
condition : Melior vivendi usus vinculo 
naturalis conditionis evaluit.” 

May, 381.—The above law is re- 
stricted ; “ for such women as abandon 
the purity of a Christian life shall not 
enjoy the above exemption.” 

July 21st—Liberation of certain 
criminals, in honor of Easter. 

May 2, 382.—Penal measures are 
denounced against those apostates who 
shall preach apostasy. Whoever aban- 
dons the Christian law to embrace 
idolatry, Judaism, or Manicheism, is 
declared incapable of making a will, 
one of the greatest penalties to which 
a Roman could be subjected, And 
all these measures were crowned by 
another, which made a deep impres- 
sion throughout the whole empire: the 
statue of Victory was definitively re- 
moved from the hall where the senate 
assembled at Rome for its delibera- 
tions. This was perhaps the greatest 
proof of the influence which Ambrose 
had over the imperial mind, and not 
one heathen, of high or low degree, 
mistook the hard that had dealt the 
blow. 

At any rate, Ambrose was not the 
man to deny it. Symmachus, one of 
the most illustrious patricians, who be- 
longed to the heathen party, having 
sent up to the throne a petition, whose 
object was to obtain the restoration of 
the statue, Ambrose himself entered 
the lists in a counter petition, or rather 
manifesto, in which we see at once the 
bishop and the statesman. 


“ Every man [says he] who acknowledges 
the Roman rule bears arms for the emper- 
ors and princes; you are verily the militia of 
an all-powerful God, and of the most holy 
faith. For there is no security for man him- 
self if he does not worship the true God—the 
God of the Christians, who governs all things ; 
he alone is the true God, and demands that 
we should adore him from the bottom of our 
souls. The gods of nations, say the Scrip- 
tures, are nothing else but devils. 

“Now whosoever serves that God ought to 
‘bear within him no dissimul.tion, no reserve, 
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but devote his whole being to him. If he 
does not entertain such feelings, he ought at 
least to offer no external consent to idolatrous 
worship, or to a profane worship; for no one 
can deceive God, to whom the secret of our 
hearts lies open....I am really astonished 
that any man should hope to see you restore 
the altars of the Gentiles, and give money 
from your coffers for profane sacrifices, .... 
O emperor! do not allow any man to deceive 
your youth.... And I likewise, I am for fol- 
lowing the experience of the wise, but God’s 
counsels must rule supreme over all others. 
If we had to do here with some military con- 
cern, you should consult and follow the opi- 
nion of the best approved generals. But in 
religious matters you are bound to listen to 
God, Is the man who gives you this piece 
of advice a heathen? Well, don’t force him 
to believe what he won’t believe ; but then let 
him allow you, O emperor ! the same freedom: 
let him not attempt to force upon the sover- 
eign an act of violence that he would not him- 
self endure at his hands. The very heathen 
does not like a man to belie his own creed; 
every one ought to maintain the free and sin- 
cere convictions of his own mind. Should 
those who hurry you on to such a decision 
be but nominal Christians, pray, do not al- 
low yourself to be deluded by a name. 
Whoever advises you in this way sacrifices 
to the gods, whether he admits it or not... .” 


Ambrose wound up by requesting to 
obtain communication of the petition, 
with a view of answering it. “Ina 
worldly suit,’ said he, “ you would 
listen to both parties. This is a mat- 
ter of religion. I, the bishop, I come 
forth to defend her. . . If you re- 
fuse me, no bishop will submit peace- 
fully to such an iniquity ; you may still 
apply to the church, but you will not 
meet any more with priests, or at least 
with any who will not be ready to re- 
sist you.” 

Thoroughly to appreciate the weight 
of this strong language, it must be re- 
membered that many a lukewarm 
Christian within the imperial council 
inclined to the restoration of the fa- 
mous statue. To refuse the request 
of Ambrose would, however, have been 
imprudent, and besides, Valentinian 
the Younger revered and loved the 
venerable bishop, who had shown him 
great kindness in trying circums‘ances. 
Once in possession of the pagan ma- 
nifesto, the great prelate of the West 
dealt with it in a manner which scat- 
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tered to the four winds both its argu- 
ments and rhetorical flourishes. The 
whole composition is a masterpiece of 
sound reason and gentlemanly satire, 
forming a thorough defence of Christ- 
ianity against idolatry. When it was 
read before the council, every waver- 
ing mind was struck dumb with asto- 
nishment, whilst the youthful sovereign 
broke forth in the following impassion- 
ed words: “It’s the voice of Daniel ; 
I will not undo what my brother did.” 
Of course the cause of the goddess 
Victory was lost for ever. 

But something was not and could 
not be lost—we mean the contest be- 
tween the church and idolatry, that 
survived even the final crash of the 
empire. Yet that crash, though im- 
minent, could not yet be foreseen by 
either party, still less perhaps by Am- 
brose himself, who was a true type of 
the old Roman. His constant object 
seems to have been to revive the pris- 
tine policy of his forefathers, by instill- 
ing new life into them, thanks to the 
sublime doctrines of the new faith. So 
things went on just in the same way, 
Christianity impregnating more and 
more the habits, institutions, and laws 
of ancient society, but for purposes 
that were still the secret of Providence. 
In the mean time Gratian was murder- 
ed by the usurper Maximus, and Am- 
brose was once more called to negotiate 
with the murderer, and to defend the 
last relics of the Valentinian family. 
A short time yet runs on, and Theodo- 
sius remains sole ruler of the whole civi- 
lized world—a ruler according to the 
heart of the holy bishop of Milan. With 
an Ambrose and a Theodosius to prop 
the tottering edifice, what might not be 
expected? And yet it was not to be. 
These two bright figures are but a 
transient gleam between two storms. 
Alaric was born—nay, more, he had 
been a silent spectator in the glittering 
crowd of courtiers who attended at 
the coronation of Theodosius. How 
many wild dreams of invasion, and 
burning cities, and bloody battles were 
teeming at that very moment in the 
brain of that young barbarian! 
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Singular enough, the first occasion 
on which Ambrose and Theodosius 
met, as it were, in public, gaye 
rise to a contest. The emperor, irri- 
tated at the summary destruction of a 
Jewish synagogue by one of the East- 
ern prelates, had ordered it to be re- 
built at the expense of the prelate, 
The bishop was absent from Milan 
when the order was given and sent; 
on his return, he felt indignant that a 
Christian prelate should be bound to 
rebuild a temple dedicated to the ex- 
ecration of Jesus Christ. It was in 
his eyes a sort of prevarication far 
more guilty than the violation of any 
civil law. He immediately wrote to 
the emperor in the strongest language ; 
and here again he sets forth that great 
Christian doctrine which was after. 
ward so fully developed and exempli- 
fied in the middle age. The whole 
incident is so striking that we shall 
give it in the words of Prince de Bro- 
glie : 


“Ambrose begins by a short insinuative 
exordium: ‘Listen to me, O emperor ! as 
you wish that God may listen to me when I 
am praying for you. If I am not worthy of 
being heard by you, how should I be worthy 
of transmitting your wishes and prayers? If 
it be not proper for an emperor to fear plain 
speaking, it is not likewise proper for a priest 
to dissemble his thoughts.’ 

“He then enters fully and unreservedly 
into his own doctrine: he maintains the un- 
lawfulness of any help given by Christians 
for the construction of an edifice destined to 
error; and the faithful, but, above all, the 
bishops, have no more the right to do it than 
the emperor to impose it upon them. If the 
bishop yields to the imperial order, he be- 
comes guilty, and the emperor responsible 
before God for the bishop’s weakness. ‘So 
you must see,’ pursues Ambrose, ‘whither 
you are going. You ought to fear quite as 
much the bishop’s obedience as his resistance. 
If he is steadfast, fear to make a martyr of 
him; if he shows weakness, fear that you 
may bear the weight of his fall. And, in- 
deed, how will your order be fulfilled? 
Should the Christians refuse to accomplish 
it, will you force them to it through vio- 
lence? So you will be obliged to confide to 
the Count of the East your victorious stan- 
dards, your labarum ; nay, the very standard 
of Christ himself, with the mission of restor- 
ing a temple, wherein Christ will be denied. 
Well, pray order that the labarum shall be 
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carried into the synagogue, and then see whe- 
ther any one will obey you. . - History 
tells us that idolatrous temples were erected 
in Rome with the spoils of the Cimbrians. 
In our days, the Jews may engrave on the 
frontispiece of their synagogue : Temple built 
with the spoils of the Christians, Public or- 
der requires it, will you say? So the appear- 
ance of outward order must lord it over the 
interests of faith! No; authority must yield 
to piety.’ 

“Tt would be impossible to assert in lan- 
guage of more rigorous cogency the supremacy 
of the religious law over every civil law. The 
church, in her maternal prudence, is far from 
having ratified on these delicate points the 
tenets of Ambrose: as she never imposed upon 
the faithful the obligation of building temples 
to error, so has she not forbidden them to 
contribute to their material preservation when- 
ever equity, previous engagements, or the ne- 
cessity of repairing wrongs requires it of them. 
It is, therefore, by no means astonishing that 
Theodosius, arguing like a civil lawgiver, 
should have deemed these demands excessive, 
or even that he should have given way to an 
unusual fit of ill humor. He allowed the let- 
ter to remain unanswered. And yet it con- 
tained toward the end two lines which offer- 
ed matter for consideration. ‘Such is my 
request,’ said the prelate; ‘I have done all 
in my power to present it with that respect 
which is due to you: pray, do not force me to 
speak out in the church.’ 

“Indeed, as soon as he returned to Milan, 
Ambrose availed himself of the very first op- 
portunity to speak out at church, and before 
Theodosius, He chose for his text the words 
of Jeremiah: ‘Take up thy walnut staff, and 
waik forth. He boldly asserted that the 
staff mentioned by the prophet was the sacer- 
dotal rod, intended far less to be agreeable 
than useful to those whom it scourges. He 
then reealled several examples of the old law, 
such as Nathan and David, thus showing that 
in all times the ministers of God had never 
spared the truth to kings. The comparison 
was in itself clear enough, and Theodosius 
must have felt somewhat uncomfortable at the 
very first words ; but still he could hardly ex- 
pect that the orator should address him per- 
sonally, And yet such was the case, when 
Ambrose said by way of conclusion: ‘ And 
now, O emperor! after speaking of you, I 
must speak to you; reflect that the more God 
has raised you up in glory, the more you ought 
to show deference to him who has given you 

It is the mercy of Christ which 
has made you what you are. So you must 
love Christ’s body, or the church, you must 
was her feet, kiss them, perfume them, so 
that the whole dwelling of Christ shall be 
filled with your good odor; in other words, 
you must honor the meanest of his disciples, 
and forgive them their faults, since the re- 
pentance of one single sinner gives joy in 
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heaven to all the prophets and apostles. The 
eye cannot say to the hand, I do not want 
thee, thou art unnecessary. Every member 
of the body of Jesus Christ is necessary, and 
to every one of them you owe protection.’ 

‘‘ The bishop came down from the altar after 
uttering these words in a tone of severity, and 
in the midst of the general amazement, for all 
were aware that the emperor was accused, but 
no one knew the motive of the reprimand. 
Theodosius, of course, could not for one in- 
stant remain doubtful. Stopping the prelate 
as he passed by, ‘So you have made me the 
subject of your speech,’ said he in an angry 
tone. ‘I said what I deemed of use to your- 
self,’ replied Ambrose. ‘I see very well,’ 
resumed the emperor, more moved than ever, 
‘that you have been speaking of the syna- 
gogue. I admit that my orders were some- 
what harsh, but I have already mitigated them; 
and then those monks yonder are so wrong- 
headed.’* Here a courtier thought fit to 
inveigh against the monks, but he was soon 
stopped by Ambrose, who, once more address- 
ing the emperor, ‘I am going to offer the 
sacrifice!’ exclaimed he; ‘allow me to offer 
it for you fearlessly: free me from the burden 
which weighs down my soul.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 
replied Theodosius, as he sat down again, 
‘the orders shall be modified, I promise you.’ 
But such a vague promise, and made as it was 
in a sullen mood, was not deemed sufficient. 
‘Cancel the whole affair,’ insisted Ambrose ; 
‘for, if you allow one tittle of it to remain, 
your magistrates will take advantage of it to 
grind down the poor Christians.’ The dia- 
logue proceeded in the midst of the whole 
assembly, and the situation became at last 
downright intolerable. The emperor gave 
way, and promised whatever was exacted. 
‘You swear to it,’ said Ambrose; ‘I am 
about to offer the sacrifice on your word. 
Mind, on your word,’ he repeated a second 
time. ‘Yes, on my word,’ replied Theodo- 
sius, who wanted, at aby cost, to put an end 
to such a scene. The holy sacrifice began ; 
‘and never,’ said Ambrose the next day to 
his sister, “never did I feel so sensibly the 
real presence of God in prayer.’” (Vol. ii. pp. 
247-254.) 


What a scene indeed! And how it 
brings out at once the rapid progress 
which Christian feeling had made of 
late thronghout the empire. Better 
than the famous penance of Theodosius 
in the cathedral of Milan, it shows us 
how strongly the slightest deviation 
from the general range of Christian 
opinion worked upon the people. For, 
in fact, we do not detect here the slight- 


* The Emperor’s expression is far strenger: Mo 
nachi multa scelera faciunt. 
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est mark of disapprobation, far less of 
indignation, among the audience. Any 
other feeling but astonishment is not 
once perceptible, and even that is caus- 
ed by ignorance of the case, not by any 
want of sympathy for Ambrose. His 
conduct seems to be taken for granted 
on the part of his flock, however ex- 
treme and out of place it may appear 
to modern readers. We are justified 
in considering such cases as signs of 
the times ; fifty years before they could 
not have taken place, and we doubt 
whether Constantine would have allow- 
ed himself to be thus browbeaten in an 
open church; sixty years after—the 
world had fallen a prey to the barbari- 
ans, and it was all over with the Ro- 
man empire. 

Another observation of no less im- 
portance is the fact that conduct like 
this on the part of Ambrose did not in 
the slightest degree deprive him of any 
influence with the emperor. Quite the 
contrary; us long as Theodosius re- 
mained in Ituly, there prevailed the 
greatest intimacy between these two 
illustrious personages. Ambrose natu- 
rally resumed the station of a confiden- 
tial adviser, to whom every political 
affair is freely communicated. No 
doubt that his opinions might be follow- 
ed in a less servile manner than under 
Gratian, but the sovereign himself was 
a man of mature years, accustomed to 
all the arts of government, and thus a 
better appreciator of the bishop’s lucid 
views and truly Christian politics, On 
both sides there sprang up a sort of 
mutual understanding, closely border- 
ing on a footing of equality, as one 
might expect between two master 
minds. It is indeed probable that to 
Ambrose we owe the permanent estab- 
lishment of an Eastern and Western 
Empire, a division founded upon neces- 
sity, and well calculated to avert its 
imminent ruin. 


“Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 


Nor was this all, for other measures 
reveal the same influence. Contrary 
to what took place on such occasions, 


the revolution which placed Theodosi 
us at the head of the whole empire cost 
no other blood but that spilt on the 
field of battle against the usurper Maxi- 
mus. There were no executions, no 
confiscations, no acts of vengeance ; for 
the first time, Christian mildness and 
charity bad the day to themselves, 
Such policy, good in all times, was ex- 
cellent at a time when hardly any 
monareh could reckon upon transmit- 
ting his imperial crown to his immedi- 
ate descendants. ° 

The reader may now, we trust, form 
a definite notion of what he may ex- 
pect to find in the church and the Ro- 
man empire during the fourth century. 
It is a general review of what the 
church maintained, preserved, and ap- 
propriated to herself among the con- 
fused elements of which was made up 
ancient civilization. Among that huge 
mass of elements we have purposely 
selected the most striking, as offering 
the best instances of that constant 
though silent transformation which so- 
ciety itself was undergoing previous to 
the creation of feudal Christendom. 
That, in the six octavo volumes before 
us, there are numberless instances of 
the same kind, must be evident to 
every intelligent mind. As another 
inducement to study the book, we may 
add that the holy father has bestowed 
upon it the highest praise in a brief 
addressed to the author—the best re- 
ward, assuredly, which his truly Catho- 
lic mind could have wished. 

And now, lastly, for one most im- 
portant application of those historical 
facts which the Prince de Broglie has 
placed before the world. To those who 
are familiar with the annals of the two 
centuries which preceded the utter 
downfall of the Roman empire, there 
is a striking resemblance, in a moral 
view, with what is going on in our own 
times. Wherever we cast our eyes, 
we find a motley assemblage of high- 
flown philosophical doctrines blended 
with the most degrading superstitions 
of polytheism ; or at Alexandria, the 
Neo-Platonic schools borrowing a few 
partial tenets of Christianity, which it 
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mixes up with a sort of juggler’s the- 
urgy- After listening to the apostles 
of this celebrated school, we had but 
to cross the street to attend at one of 
those instructions or lectures—how 
shall we call them?—in which the 
Christian teachers, priests, and bishops 
developed the sublime tenets of the re- 
demption. And again, a little further 
on, we might have stepped into the 
Serapeum, and there witnessed the im- 
moral mysteries of the Egyptian wor- 
ship. Ahd so was it, more or less, 
over all the Roman world. 

Doubtless between our own times 
and those there are many differences, 
but how many no less striking points 
of resemblance? We meet with no im- 
moral mysteries in the public worship, 
but how many cesspools of the same 
kind in the lower ranks of society—cess- 
pools emitting such loathsome exhala- 
tions as would have shocked more than 
one heathen philosopher? There are 
no barbarians at our doors, ready to 
rush in through every gap and weak 
point of the body politic; but kings 
put forth their armies, in order to es- 
tablish the supremacy of might over 
right; and their attempts are success- 
ful, and on the footsteps of their vic- 
torious legions an intoxicated multitude 
of admirers hurry on, shouting, “ Hur- 
rah, hurrah !” 

And weli may they shout “ Hur- 
rah!” for they, in their wild ovations, 
do but foreshadow the advent of a still 
wilder democracy, animated by all the 
insensate passions of  self-worship. 
Such, indeed, is the form of idolatry 
which modern nations have assumed, 
in defiance of the living God, in defi- 
ance of a blessed Redeemer, in detiance 
of every dogma held sacred to man- 
kind. Such are the barbarians, hence- 
forward to be subdued, converted, bap- 
tized once more by Christianity, unless 
the world itself be condemned to rock 
and to:ter to and fro between anarchy 
and despotism. Take it as you will— 
consider it as you please—run over 
England, or France, or Germany, or 
Italy, or the eastern wastes of Russia, 
—-everywhere you will desery and hear 
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the ground-swell of the huge human 
tides as if awaiting but the breath of 
the blast to foam, and surge, and lash 
itself into fury. Again, the forthcom- 
ing invasion is of a far more alarming 
character than that of the German 
savages; for, born and nurtured in the 
bosom of Christianity itself, it has pro- 
fited by all its lights, benefited by all 
the forces of modern science. Nay, 
more, our rising democracy is backed 
by a host of learned infidels, whose 
only aim and end is to annihilate reve- 
lation, so as to raise in its stead the 
adoration of man as God. Who will 
dare to deny that such a situation is 
fraught with imminent peril or refuse 
to repeat with an ancient,“ Corruptio 
optimi pessima” ? 

And now as to our helps. An emi- 
nent French writer lately remarked in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes that, 
after all, in the present state of so- 
ciety there is nothing more alarming 
than in what has ever taken place 
since the very birthday of the new 
dispensation. Has it not ever been 
its fate to struggle against evil doc- 
trines, evil practices, and evil doers ? 
But, then, in all times it successively 
modified and tempered anew its wea- 
pons, according to the wants and exi- 
gencies of every age. This indeed is 
the very secret, in a human view of 
the subject; this is the secret of its 
ascendency over heathen corruption, 
feudal violence, monarchical despotism, 
or even revolutionary anarchy. Now, 
one of the most extraordinary features 
of the present age is that of thirsting 
after civil and political liberties, which 
seem destined to become the ground- 
work of every future state or govern- 
ment. Let us observe that this very 
feeling—however vitiated and disturb- 
ed it may be—is an offspring of the 
gospel, and, as such, worthy of our re- 
spect. Sowhy should it be so difficult 
for Catholicism to bring about a con- 
ciliation between its sublime doctrines 
and the new cravings of civilized Eu- 
rope ? 


“ Ta the notion of liberty (asks M. Vitet) alien 
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and unknown to Christianity? Was it never 
enforced within its bosom? Did the church 
never practise it? On the contrary, did not 
liberty surround her cradle? Was it not in 
the church that arose a whole system of elec- 
tions, debates, and control, which has become 
both the glory and rightful goal of our modern 
institutions ? To make peace with liberty, to 
live cheerfully in its company, to understand 
and bless its favors, is that the same thing 
as to absolve its errors? Is that to concede 
one jot to misrule and anarchy? ‘No,’ will 
reply some good people; ‘for God’s sake, 
don’t mix up religion with party questions. 
Don’t drag her into such quarrels. The more 
she keeps aloof from the affairs of this world 
the more steadfast will be her empire.’ 
Granted ; and above we have insisted upon 
this truth ; but still, however disengaged from 
politics, from worldly interests, however ab- 
sorbed in prayer and good works we may 
suppose religious people and the clergy, still 
how could they live here below in an utter 
state of ignorance as to what was going on ? 
Were it but to attack the vices, the baseness, 
the disorders of our age, must they not know 
them, witness them, with their own eyes ? 
We put the question to those pious souls 
who are scared at the very association of the 
two words—liberty and religion. Are we not 
delighted that eloquent voices should con- 
demn and brand in the holy pulpit the vaga- 
ries of our modern spirit, the revolutionary 
frenzy, and all those impious doctrines which 
are a scourge to society? Well, if religion 
is right in waging war against false liberty, 
why should not she be entitled to speak of 
sound liberty ? Why not encourage her to 
speak of it with kindness and sympathy, duly 
appreciating its generous tendencies, making 
it both beloved and fully understood 2 Other- 
wise, what sort of Christianity is yours, and 
what do you believe to be its fate? Are you 
not making of it a narrow, contracted doc- 
trine—a privilege of the few—the tardy and 
solitary consolation of old age or grief? If 
of hristianity you ask nothing more, if you 
are satisfied with allowing it to live on just 
enough to show that it is not dying, like one 
of those ruins protected by antiquarians, and 
never used, though objects of general reve- 
rence—why then you must separate it from 
the rising generations, from an overflowing 
democracy ; you must allow it to become iso- 
lated and to grow old—to bury itself com- 
placently in the past, in contempt for the 
present, just like a scolding, querulous, mo- 
rose, unpopular old gentleman. But if bet- 
ter apprehending its true destiny, you wish 
Christianity to obtain a salutary influence 
not only over yourself and your friends, 
but over all mankind, let it penetrate into the 
hearts of all your brethren, young and old, low 
and high ; let it fire them with the spirit of 
justice and truth; let it transform them, 
straighten their paths, purify them, regenerate 


them, by speaking their own language, by 
taking interest in their ideas, by yielding to 
their wishes, without either weakness or flat. 
tery, just as a kind father draws around him 
all his children by making himself once more 
young among them, by consenting to their 
requests while he corrects their fuults, guards 
them against the dangers of life, and teaches 
them the narrow, severe paths of wisdom and 
truth.”* 


A leaning, then, toward the cause 
of civil and political freedom might 
probably become a powerful help to 
Catholics in the present and future 
crisis by which the world is now 
threatened. As M. Vitet very pro. 
perly remarks, they would not have to 
sacrifice one single principle ; and such 
an attitude on their part might pave the 
way for many a conversion. Yet such 
a help is evidently but a poor one after 
all—a mere matter of expediency, It 
is from above and in herself that the 
church must look for her real helps, 
And here we are brought round at 
once to a strong resemblance between 
the actual state of society and that of 
the fourth century after Christ. The 
result of a most extraordinary progress 
in physical science has bent the minds 
of men toward sensual enjoyment and 
money making. “ Pat money in your 
purse” seems now the motto of almost 
every living man, and in England 
more than in any country. But we 
may already see what are the effects 
of this ruling passion, and how it gnaws 
at the very vitals of our social body. 
The only means of counteracting this 
fatal craving are the same through 
which Christianity conquered the hea- 
then world. Evidently Catholicism 
alone commands those means, for it 
is hardly worth while to take into 
account that bastard, inconsistent 
system, yeleped Protestantism, which 
has arrived at its lowest period as 4 
spiritual doctrine, and rather promotes 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. 1, 1867. Theabove 
article, written by M. Vitet, member of the French 
Academy, will certainly well repay the reader's peru- 
sal, and enlighten him as to the situation of Catholi- 
cism in France. It is indeed astonishing that such a 
paper should have been published by that truly infi- 
del periodical ; in fact, Paris readers are fully aware 
that the editor consented with the greatest difficulty 


to its insertion. But then he had of late lost so many 
Catholic subscribers. 
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than checks the materialistic tendencies 
of the day. So to set, as in olden 
times, bright example of asceticism, 
humility, charity, self-renouncement, 
strong faith, and a no less strong love 
of the poor—such are the chief wea- 
pons of the church in her warfare 
against her antagonists. Most for- 
tunately, she appears at present to 
put forth her best approved armory 
in this respect; for never, whether 
among the clergy or laity, did there 
exist a more exalted ideal of Christian 
perfection, nor a stronger will to carry 
that ideal into execution. Half the 
work is done, and we have but to 
maintain our ground manfully in front 
of our common enemy to win the day. 

And yet the day may not be ours. 
Another world, another form of socie- 
ty may reap the harvest that we have 
sown. When St. Ambrose and Theo- 
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dosius, like two brave swimmers, breast- 
ed the wave of corruption, quickly fol- 
lowed by the wave of invasion, they 
fondly imagined, perhaps, that they 
were securing once more the props 
of Roman society, or founding a 
thoroughly Christian empire. Am- 
brose above all, a true Roman of the 
old stock, could apprehend no other 
institutions, no other government but 
those which had borne the test of a 
thousand years. Though a saint and 
a statesman, he could not read the 
signs of the times; and if he could not, 
who could? The future was in the 
hands of God; Ambrose labored and 
toiled for nations yet unborn, but which 
were already bursting the womb of 
their mother Europe. Yea! and so 
may it be with the men of our own 
generation. 


From the Italian of Manzoni. 


THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON- 


MAY 5 


, 1821. 


He’s gone: as void of motion lay, 

When the last breath had winged its way, 

His stiffened corse—of such a soul 

Bereft, so struck from pole to pole, 

The astonished world astounded hung, 

When in its ears his death knell rung: 
Silent in dumb reflective power 

It mused upon the final hour 

Of that great man—that man of fate, 

And knows not, if with equal weight 

A mortal foot shall ever press 

Its bloody dust with such success. 


Him shining on a gorgeous throne 
My muse beheld—nor struck one tone 
While fortune’s wheel its circkes flies. 
He falls, gets up—then prostrate lies ; 





* The translation of this poem from the Italian of Alexander Manzoni was made by the late Rev. Thomas 
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While thousand voices rend the air, 
Her voice amongst them none can hear. 
Exempt from every servile praise, 

For outrage base she forms no lays ; 
But now, when such a beam had fled, 
She quickly rears her drooping head, 
And round his urn, with heaving sigh, 
She weaves a song that may not die. 


From Alpine heights to Egypt’s shrine, 
From Mansanares to the Rhine, 
His thunderbolts unerring flew 
Close to his vivid lightning’s hue, 
From Scylla to the Tanais roars, 
From Asia’s bounds to Adria’s shores. 

Was this true glory? undefiled? 

Posterity, just, unbeguiled, 
The arduous sentence must proclaim, 
Whilst we before our Maker’s name 
Must bow—who wished in him to shine 
An impress vast of hands divine. 


He felt the stormy, trepid joy 
Of great designs—without alloy ; 
The anxious heart—its feverish pains— 
That eager burn—to seize the reins 
That guide to power’s airy height. 
He grasped them, and with hardy might 
He gained the proud reward—which seemed 
To alla folly een tv have dreamed. 

All things he tried: bright glory’s sweet 

Increased by frightful danger’s heat, 
Fair vict’ry’s smiles, and sadd’ning flight, 
The sunny throne, and exile’s night : 
Twice prostrate in the dust he lay, 
And twice he blazed in g’ory’s day. 


His name was heard: submissive turned 
Two ages—-that with fuvyy burned— 
And, trembling, stood before his seat, 
In expectation of their fate : 

He bade them hush with lordly frown, 
And as their umpire sat him down. 

He disappeared: h's shortened days 
He closed, far from the busy gaze 
Of men—a mark for envy’s dart, 
For purest piety of heart, 
For hate, that can no act approve, 
And for indomitable love. 
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As o’er the shipwrecked sailor’s head 
The wave rolls up, with terror dread, 
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That wave, from whose bleak top before 
He searched, in vain, for distant shore ; 
Soon that soul the sick’ning weight 

Of mem’ry felt, and brooding sat. 

How oft he undertook to paint 
Himself to future days—when faint 
Upon the eternal piges sunk 
His hand, and in himself he shrunk. 


How oft, upon the silent close 
Of some dull, tedious days, he rose, 
And bending down his lightning eyes— 
His hand thrust in his bosom iies— 
He stood: and gloomy mem’ry’s roll 
Of days gone by attacked his soul ! 
He thought upon the tented field, 
The sounding plain with bayonets steeled, 
The splendor of his marshalled brave, 
The chargers rolling in a wave, 
The throbbing breast, the quick command, 
And prompt obedience of his band. 


Perhaps with torturing cares opprest, 
His wearied spirit found no rest, 
And he despaired : but quick was given 
An aiding hand from piteous heaven, 
To lift him up—from this dark sphere, 
And place him in more genial air. 
And through hope’s smiling, flow’ry way 


To guide him to the fields of day ; 

To those rewards that far transcend 

The hope that vast desires lend: 

Where gulfed in darkness sinks each ray 
Of giory that has passed away. 


O faith immortal! beauteous! kind! 
Turn’d to triumphs o’er the mind! 
Write this one too—rejoice ! be glad! 
For never yet a prouder head, 

Or one on loftier deeds intent, 
To Calv’ry’s infamy has bent! 

Off from his ashes do thou guard 
All malice black—each venomed word 
The God who overthrows—and when 
To pity moved—rears up again— 
Who scatters terror to the poles ! 

The God who, when he wills, consoles ; 
That God has placed himself beside 
The desert couch—on which he died. 
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Translated from Le Mousquetaire. 


SKETCH OF PERE HYACINTHE. 


THE discourses of Pére Hyacinthe, 
in the church of Notre Dame, have 
been numerously attended, and the sa- 
cred eloquence of the orator has fur- 
nished subjects for the strangest criti- 
cisms that have appeared in what has 
been called, in the nineteenth century, 
the profane world. 

It is not my intention to give you a 
portrait of Pere Hyacinthe. It has 
already been drawn by a master hand. 
I wish merely to sketch the features, 
the figure, and the personalities of this 
great saver of souls. 

The preacher, who now attracts to 
Notre Dame the thinking minds of 
Paris, is in stature above the middle 
size; his head is closely shaven, like 
all those of the order of barefooted Car- 
melites. Itis well known that the dis- 
ciples of St. Teresa wear but a circlet 
of hair. It is their earthly crown. His 
form is too large for the size of his 
head; his face is monkish ; his fore- 
head recalls to mind that of St. Augus- 
tine ; his eyes have rather the expres- 
sion of seeking truth than of impart- 
ing it; but the mouth opens freely 
to let fall the word of God upon his 
hearers ; the chin, without being aris- 
tocratic, is not wanting in a certain 
nobility that redeems his appearance, 
which at first sight is ordinary. 

On the whole, Pore Hyacinthe car- 
ries one’s thoughts back to those monks 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, who, regardless of 
personal safety, fearlessly crossed the 
thresholds of palaces to make the dig- 
nitaries of earth listen to the teachings 
of charity, love, and of liberty. This 
preacher has been accused of volun- 
tarily laying aside spiritual subjects to 
descend to the things of earth. This 
reproach is unjust. 

It is necessary to speak of what in- 
terests people the most; meet them at 


their own doors, live their lives, and 
suffer with them. Christ spoke in 
parables that the ignorant might un- 
derstand him better, and the poor 
flocked in crowds to hear these admi- 
rable teachings which transformed the 
old world and regenerated humanity. 
For different times we must take dif- 
ferent means. In this age the man of 
God desires to enlighten both Scribes 
and Pharisees, and to warn noble la- 
dies of the seductive temptations of 
Bael. What can be found objection- 
able in the earthly character of these 
teachings? In spite of philosophical 
reasonings, we must fall back upon 
the old adage, “The end justifies the 
means.” 

I do not wish to institute a compa- 
rison between Pére Hyacinthe and the 
sacred orators who have preceded him, 
but I have heard two of his sermons in 
Notre Dame. Not being able to judge 
which was the best, I can only decide 
which pleased me the more. Pére 
Hyacinthe possesses in the highest de- 
gree the gift of awakening man toa 
proper estimate of himself. Elevate 
the creature, and he approaches the 
Creator. 

I have the honor of knowing a priest 
who exercises his holy ministry in the 
vicinity of our Lady of Loretto. He 
is the most amiable and benevolent 
man that I have ever had the good 
fortune to meet. 

He speaks to the humblest sinner 
as St. Charles Borromeo spoke to 
the thoughtless Milanese. He has 
words of consolation and charity for 
all classes of unfortunates. His door 
is open to them at all hours of the 
day or night. Thus has he labor- 
ed for several years, and God 
alone knows how many wandering 
sheep this minister of Christ has 
brought back to the fold, and how 
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many erring hearts he has reconciled 
to God, to their families, and to socie- 
ty. Certainly there do not exist two 
kinds of morality, but the application 
of morality can and ought to vary ac- 
cording to the situation in which they 
who are in need of instruction are 
placed. E 

The church of Notre Dame is to 
my mind one of the churches in the 
world which most elevates the soul and 
brings it nearer to God. I like the 
Gothic church ; it seems to me that 
prayers ascend more easily to heaven 
through steeples whose spires are lost 
in the clouds. 

The Greek Byzantine style is both 
rich and beautiful; but I think it want- 
ing in majesty. My soul is more deep- 
ly impressed upon entering the portal 
of one of the cathedrals upon the Rhine 
than upon ascending the steps of the 
Vatican. 

The other day, upon listening to the 
touching eloquence of Pere Hyacinthe, 
I could not drive from my thoughts the 
sad remembrance of a sermon I heard 
several years ago in the same place 
from another celebrated preacher. I 
had then for a neighbor in the church 
of Notre Dame an abbé whose me- 
moirs have formed the subject of one 
of my best works. The orator select- 
ed for his discourse the subject of devo- 
tion, “ Thou shouldst love thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” All is contained in these admi- 
rable words; the law and the pro- 
phets. 

Such were the first words of the 
preacher, who from this starting-point 
caused his hearers to traverse ages, 
tracing at length the great efforts of 
those noble hearts who devoted them- 
selves for the good of humanity. 

The subject was beautiful, and the 
orator was truly convincing, every 
heart beat in unison. 

I looked at my neighbor, he was in- 
spired, Before me was an apostle who 
asked no greater happiness than to 
suffer martyrdom for the glory of God 
and the good of his fellow-creatures. 

Subsequently I learned the precise 
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details of the life of the priest, who 
called himself the Abbé Bernard. 

His history is so interesting that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
writing it a second time. The father 
of the abbé had accumulated great 
wealth in lending money with interest. 
He was one of those practical men who 
shut up their hearts in their money 
chest. 

Widowed in early life, he sent his 
only son to college, where he remained 
until he had attained the age of 
seventeen; he then removed him to 
finish his studies by travelling for two 
years in England and eighteen months 
in Germany. 

In translating the works of Shake- 
speare and Goethe, the young Bernard 
had acquired a knowledge of the two 
living languages that are now the keys 
of the commercial world. 

He then returned to Paris, with his 
thoughts more filled with poetry and 
philosophy than with a mind prepared 
for the sterile labors of an accountant. 

His father, upon placing him in his 
counting-house, generously allowed him 
Forced into 


a salary of 2,000 francs. 
acquiescence, Bernard began the life 
of an accountant, in which he continued 


for several years. Unhappily, the 
young man fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of his father’s cashier. She was a 
beautiful blonde, had every desirable 
quality, but possessed no greater for- 
tune than modesty. Bernard’s father, 
who had other views, dismissed the 
cashier from his employment and com- 
manded his son never to speak to him 
again upon the subject of that foolish 
union. The young man fell ill, but his 
father remained inflexible, “ I would 
rather,” said he, “see him laid in his 
coffin than give him in marriage to an 
inferior. I have not worked like a 
horse and economized for forty years 
for the bright eyes of Mademoiselle 
Marie Closet; more than that, it is the 
extreme of folly; the time has passed 
ages ago since any one died for love.” 

The father was right, nature triumph- 
edover the malady, and the young Ber- 
nard’s health was soon restored. The 
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first day he went out during conva- 
lescence, he hastened to the father of his 
beloved, who declined seeing him, not 
wishing to give a pretext for calumny. 
Despairing on all sides, the young Ber- 
nard resolved to put an end to his ex- 
istence ; a frequent recourse for de- 
spairing lovers of twenty and twenty- 
five years ! 

His mother, a holy woman, had be- 
fore her death inculcated in the spring- 
time of his life religious precepts, of 
which he retained the faithful remem- 
brance. Strange caprice of the human 
heart! at the moment he determined 
to offend God the most, he felt unwill- 
ing to die before entering a church. 

Finding himself within two steps of 
the church of St. Vincent de Paul, he 
entered the temple. Lights burned be- 
fore the two altars. At his right, a mar- 
riage was being celebrated, and at the 
end of the chapel a funeral service was 
being performed. The bridal party 
was not numerous; but the deceased 
must have occupied a high position in 
society, judging from the numbers who 
followed his remains to their last rest- 
ing-place. Bernard became absorbed 
in prayer. When he raised his eyes, 
he saw before him a young priest bless- 
ing the assemblage. An idea quick as 
lightning crossed the mind of the self- 
destroyer. It is noble, thought he, to 
console others,even when there is no 
hope of happiness for one’s self. A 
week had not elapsed before Jean Léon 
Bernard entered a theological semi- 
nary. Two years after he received or- 
dination; he never saw his father 
again, but the banker settled upon him 
an annuity of three thousand francs. 
The young Levite was sent to a small 
village to begin the exercise of his holy 
ministry. After celebrating his first 
mass, he found upon entering the sa- 
cristy a letter awaiting him sealed with 
black. His father had just died and 
left him an inheritance of over four 
millions. 

Remember Christ himself has said, 
“The poor and those who lead sinful 
lives are in great need of being encou- 
raged and consoled.” Bernard return- 


ed to Paris, the great centre of glory 
and the abode of every misery. 

When I first saw him at Notre 
Dame, the Abbé Bernard had been ad- 
ministering his admirable charities in 
that capital for ten years. From the 
time he put on the soutane he lived the 
life of a saint, his days and nights 
were at the disposal of suffering hu- 
manity. He passed his time and con. 
secrated his life to healing the wounds 
of the soul and curing those of the 
body. He multiplied himself, as it 
were, to accomplish his hard task. He 
was seen everywhere, carrying words 
of peace to the dying, of hope to the 
occupants of prisons, and alms to the 
afflicted of all classes. 

Indefatigable in well-doing, with 
charity for the faults of others, this 
worthy disciple of Christ exercised se- 
verity only toward himself. 

Though scarcely forty years of aze, 
he appeared more than fifty; in the 
vigor of life he was bent like an old 
man. The worn features and the ca- 
daverous paleness of his countenance 
would have given him a doomed look, 
had not his whole aspect been illumined 
by the divine halo of charity. 

I will relate a few more particulars, 
in the brief space allotted me, of the 
life of this priest and the manner of 
his death. Ia order to fulfil a great 
mission of charity this abbé set out 
for Rome. Arriving at Marseilles, he 
learned that a change consequent upon 
the state of the tide would compel him 
to wait three days for a boat leaving 
for Civita Vecchia. 

Patience being a Christian virtue, the 
worthy priest submitted to the neces- 
sity without a murmur. Having no- 
thing better to do, he set out upon a 
tour of investigation through this inte- 
resting city, which, thanks to the con- 
quest of Algeria and the opening of the 
isthmus of Suez, should become at 
some future day the first maritime eity 
of the world. Pursuing his walk, he 
took a cross street dividing the port 
from the oldest quarter of Marseilles. 
He had hardly advanced thirty steps, 
when he found himself among a crowd 
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assembled before a house of humble ap- 

earance. A horrible sight burst upon 
his vision. A woman stood before the 
door uttering the most piercing shrieks. 

The priest asked, “What is the 
watter ?” 

« What! Monsieur le Curé!” replied 
the porter at the gate. “ Do you not 
understand that here lies another vic- 
tim to the terrible epidemic which is 
ravaging the city, and that this woman 
is shrieking for help for her husband 
who is dying?” ‘Without waiting for 
the sentence to be finished, the Abbé 
Bernard made his way through the 
crowd and directed his steps toward 
the unhappy woman. “Take me to 
your husband,” said he, extending his 
hand toward her. 

The woman regarded him earnestly, 
but, prevented from replying by choking 
sobs, she showed him the way to the 
third floor. Upon a rough bed a naked 
man was prostrated. ‘Two of his com- 
rades were rubbing him with woollen 
cloths. 

Finding himself in the presence of 
cholera the abbé reflected a second, 
then wrote some words upon a detached 
leaf of his note-book. “ Here,” said he 
to the elder of the two porters, “ is an 
order and five francs. Run quickly to 
the apothecary’s ! I will take your place 
until you return.” The priest took the 
cloths and rubbed the poor unfortunate. 
Under his skilfully applied friction the 
sick man became calm ; but upon seeing 
the costume of the priest he could hard- 
ly contain himself with terror. “ My 
God!” cried he, “must I die? Yes, 
they have brought me a confessor.” 
The abbé assured him he would be 
better. The messenger returned bring- 
ing the medicines. The priest remain- 
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ed three hours by his bedside, and 
when the doctor arrived he declared 
him out of danger. 

In the south, the people are sensa- 
tional and carry their feelings to great 
excess. We can hardly wonder, then, 
that in their enthusiasm the woman and 
porters carried the Abbé Bernard out 
to the street in triumph. Unhappily, 
while enthusiastic, they are supersti- 
tious. The crowd immediately spread 
the report that the priest had power to 
cure the cholera. At the end of the 
street, a woman, upon seeing the abbé, 
threw herself upon her knees, exclaim- 
ing with sobs: “‘ Father, my child is 
dying; I have only him on earth; in 
the name of the Holy Virgin save him.” 
The indefatigable apostle of charity fol- 
lowed her to the poor little creature 
only five or six years of age, whom he 
found rolling in agony. God has not 
given to man the power of staying the 
angel of death when he turns from his 
path to strike the infant in its cradle. 
Prayers and science are often power- 
less. Notwithstanding, the child was 
saved. 

The worthy abbé did not regain 
his hotel until a late hour, greatly over- 
come with fatigue. The next morning 
he did not leave his room. ‘Toward 
noon, fearing he was ill, they visited 
him, and found him with closed eyes 
and a smile upon his lips. He was 
dead. The good pastor had given his 
life for his flock. 

Such was the man I had for a neigh- 
bor at one of the sermons of Pére La- 
cordaire. Such was the man whom 
memory recalled to my thoughts yes- 
terday while listening to the last dis- 
course of Pére Hyacinthe. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE TWO LOVERS OF FLAVIA DOMITILLA. 


BY CLONFERT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EMPEROR’S FEAST. 


Ir is now over seventeen hundred 
years since, late on an evening about 
the Ides of December, two men, with 
flowing palliums drawn closely about 
them, met near the statue of Janus, in 
the street of the same name in Rome. 

“Ho! well met, Sisinnius. Coming 
from the baths, and, like myself, bound 
for the emperor’s feast !” 

“ No, Aurelian, I’ve had a previous 
engagement to meet at my own house 
a man who is a celebrity in the city 
for his charity and skill in healing 
medicines. When my wife, Theodora, 
was so very ill last season, the old 
Grecian slave that nursed her said that, 
if permitted, she would seek Clemnent— 
that is his name—and told us of some 
wonderful cures he had wrought in her 
native country by an application of oil. 
I gladly accepted the offer. Clement, a 
venerable old man, effected Theodora’s 
recovery. Since then he has been a 
frequent and welcome visitor at my 
house. If not too late, drop in when 
returning from the emperor’s, and you 
will hear anecdotes of strange scenes 
and travels in many lands. Clement 
spends the evening with us.” 

“This, then, is what prevented your 
acceptance of Domitian’s invitation ?” 

“Yes, and I assure you I look for- 
ward with more pleasure to an even- 
ing’s conversation with my friend 
Clement than I would to the imperial 
festivities, although I understand no 
expense has been spared to make them 
surpass anything before witnessed, 
even the magnificence of Nero.” 

“ Are you not afraid that your ab- 
sence from the senatorial party will be 


noticed ? Take care, lest, like the late 
Consul Clemens Domitilla, who seru- 
pulously avoided those entertainments 
of the Saturnalia, you be suspected of 
a leaning toward the Jews. If s0, 
your great popularity and worth would 
scarcely save you, as they did not saye 
him, who was, moreover, cousin ger- 
man of the emperor.” 

“ Not I, Sisinnius! Afraid? Why, 
I am feady at any moment to sacrifice 
to the gods of my country and of my 
family. J to acknowledge as the only 
son of the supreme Jupiter a Jew, of 
whom we know nothing save that he 
was nailed on a cross by the procura- 
tor Pilate! Poor Clemens Domitilla! 
So unaffected, so earnest, so honorable! 
May his manes enjoy elysium! It has 
been always a mystery to me how a 
man of his education, of his intelligence, 
of his high position and practical sense, 
could have been infected with this 
Christian leprosy. To deny the gods 
worshipped by his forefathers since the 
days of Romulus and Numa, and to 
adore in their stead this crucified Jew, 
of whom we are beginning to hear so 
much of late—it is inexplicable.” 

“Tt is part of the infatuation which 
clouds betimes the greatest intellects,” 
said Aurelian ; and then, lowering his 
voice, he added: “ Pardon me for in- 
troducing a subject which you must 
not mention to your wife Theodora, nor 
to my affianced, Flavia?” 

“T have no secrets from my wife, 
Aurelian, nor should you from your 
betrothed. No two men in Rome have 
more reason to trust a wife and an 
affianced than have you and I.” 

“There was a time, Sisinnius, when 
I thought as you. Would I had no 
cause to think otherwise now! What 
if they too are infected, as you express 
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it, with this Christian leprosy, which 
Jed to the death of my betrothed’s uncle, 
Clemens Domitilla ?” 

«But you know,” whispered Sisin- 
nius, “there was another motive for 
Clemens’ execution—he was the most 
popular member of the imperial family. 
Domitian was jealous of his popularity 
and influence, as he is now jealous of 
this Jesus who is called King of the 
Jews, whose relatives he is seeking out 
in every quarter.” 

“ Would not the same motive have 
force with regard to Clemens’ niece— 
my betrothed, Flavia, if only a fair ex- 
cuse could be found for the destruction 
of one so young, so fair, and so inno- 
cent? Would not you and I be in- 
volved in the ruin, if she and Theodora 
had the misfortune of leaning to Christ- 
ianity ?” 

« By Jupiter, it is impossible,” broke 
in Sisinnius. “ My wife is a model, a 
very Lucretia in devotion to her lord, 
and attention to her household duties. 
The slaves are cheerful and obedient ; 
the laborers set to work, stewarded and 
paid; the clients met and satisfied with- 
out long interviews with me. How 
one so young and gentle can manage to 
get through so much business and make 
our home so peaceful and happy is a 
wonder to me! I bless the gods for 
the treasure they have given me in 
her! When tired with the labors of 
ofice in the forum or in the senate, I 
am cheered by her welcoming smile 
on my return home. It is impossible 
that one of her business habits, so 
wrapt up in her husband and in her 
home, could have time or folly enough 
to trouble her head about this crucified 
Jew. Perhaps Flavia, who is rich, un- 
occupied, and, like all young people, 
romantic, may be silly enough to lend 
aneartohis sorcery. If so, the sooner 
you make her a wife, and give her 
business to attend to, the better,” 

“Was not Clemens Domitilla a sen- 
sible man, Sisinnius, most attentive to 
the duties of his consular office, and 
least likely to be led astray by a mere 
idea ?” 

“Undoubtedly he was considered a 


cool councillor, a-practical commander, 
and the ablest statesman of our time.” 

“ And yet he yielded himself up a 
captive to this new religion ; nay, yield- 
ed up his life sooner than admit that 
Jesus was not the trae God. You are 
still incredulous? I hope you may be 
right, and my suspicions unfounded, 
for both our sakes and the sakes of 
those we love like our own lives. But 
meet me at the third watch of the night 
of the 8th, before the Kalends of Janu- 
ary, and I will promise you the means 
of sifting this matter to the bottom.” 

“ Agreed. Don’t forget to drop in 
at our place on your return from the 
emperor’s banquet. You will meet 
Clement; and perhaps some one else, 
whose name I will not tell you lest I 
might have to consider myself indebted 
for your visit to the attraction of its 
owner. Vale!” 

Leaving Sisinnius to ponder over 
what he had heard, we will follow Au- 
relian, as he wends his way to the 
palace of Domitian at the foot of the 
Esquiline. Aurelian was a young no- 
ble of high rank and vast wealth. The 
waxen images in his paternal atrium 
represented many who had sat on the 
curule chair; and brought his family 
history, stamped with the badge of no- 
bility, back beyond the days of the 
Fabii and Cincinnatus, His Etrurian 
estates alone brought him in a yearly 
revenue, which in modern times would 
be considered fabulous by those not 
aware of the immense wealth of even 
private Roman citizens under the re- 
public and the empire. His dress 
made known his rank to those who 
met him as he passed along the streets. 
The. toga of whitest woollen cloth, the 
latus clavus, or broad purple stripe on 
his uncinctured outer tunic, and the 
golden “ C” riveted on the upper lea- 
ther of his short boots, were worn only 
by senators. Many stood to admire 
his tall figure, stately bearing, and rich 
dress; and some uttered words of 
praise. One remark fell upon his ears 
with ominous sound : 

“Truly a Roman in birth and in 
appearance, and well worthy to be the 
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mate of that beautiful creature, the 
niece of the late consul Domitilla !” 

“T saw the solitary raven flap his 
wings to-day on a tree in the vestibule 
of her palace.” 

Aurelian passed on quickly as if he 
had not heard these words. But he 
was influenced like most Romans by 
the superstition which from the ges- 
tures and flight of birds would trace 
the adverse or prosperous course of 
futurity. Once only did he pause, as 
a Greek clad in sable tunic carolled in 
broken Latin a ditty, the burden of 
which, as it may throw some light upon 
our story, we shall attempt to inade- 
quately render: 

“ She loved her lord as her lord loved her ; 
But him she will not love any more ; 
To-night to the feast she will not stir, 
But she'll sup with the Christian called Theodore. 
She will sup with the Christian called Theodore, 
And her lover Aurelian she'll love no more ; 
Another, another has got him before— 
A Christian, a Christian whom she'll adore !” 

“What now, slave! Again taking 
liberties with noble names! Do you 
want to publish me to the whole city, 
Zoilus ?” 

“JT admit it. Zoilus 7s my cogno- 
men, master. It was an ugly mishap, 
considering my poetical turn, that made 
me namesake of the man who malign- 
ed Homer and got burned for his criti- 
cism. What a pity they did not give 
me the cognomen Homerus or Virgi- 
lius. By the lyre of Orpheus! if they 
did, I would write an epos like the 
Iliad or the A®neid, of which you, 
Aurelian, would be the hero, and Fla- 
via Domitilla the heroine. You would 
see into what hair-breadth ’scapes you 
would be brought to be rescued by the 
sharp end of my poetical stylus. The 
only thing to be regretted now is that 
you will, likely enough, be brought into 
scrapes and find no escapes from them.” 

“ Be silent, slave! I have no time 
for your jokes,” exclaimed the noble- 
man in an excited tone. 

“ All right, then,” said the impertur- 
bable slave, “as you have no time to 
receive, I cannot have time to commu- 
nicate news that does not concern me.” 

“Excuse my hasty temper, good 
Zoilus! Jam going to the emperor's 


feast, and I fear I am after the appoint- 
ed hour. Take this,” and he slipped 
into the other's hand a silver denarius, 
“it will help to buy a pallium to 
cover your unkempt tunic. What 
about Flavia?” he said in lower but 
more earnest tones. 

The silver piece had worked its effect 
upon the slave’s manner, who replied: 
“ She will not go to the imperial feast. 
She dislikes the emperor, though she 
is his adopted child; and naturally, on 
account of her uncle’s execution. More- 
over, she will not partake of meats 
blessed in the name of Jupiter, the 
father of gods and men, nor of wine 
poured out in libation to Bacchus. | 
suspect she has lost her attachment to 
you, and is falling in love with one of 
those Christians whom she is never done 
admiring. Look to it, my noble mas- 
ter! For, from expressions she has let 
fall, my informant suspects she has al- 
ready been espoused to this admirer.” 

“ And she engaged to me by the 
emperor himself?’ 

“Even this, notwithstanding; she 
has given herself over to this Christian, 
whom she declares she adores.” 

“ Zoilus ! if you are deceiving me, by 
that oath held sacred in heaven and in 
hell, I swear—” 

“ Swear not, my lord, until you have 
put me to the proof. Have I not en- 
gaged to meet you on the night of the 
8th of next kalends, to give you an 
opportunity of judging on the testimony 
of your own eyesight ? Until then, fare- 
well!” And the slave bounded away 
before Aurelian could say another word, 
and chanted as he went : 

“She'll sup with the Christian called Theodore 
And her lover Aurelian she'll love no more ; 
Another, another has got him before— 

A Christian, a Christian, whom she'll adore, 

Adore, adore,” etc. 

Aurelian, though filled with bitter 
thoughts, paused to listen, and muttered 
as he heard the receding strain, which 
was now being chanted in doggerel 
Greek: “ Well, we Romans are called 
masters of the world; but we shall yet 
be mastered by our slaves.” There 
was great reason for the reflection. For 
the flaves had now grown so numerous 
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in Rome that the Senate feared to pass 
a law appointing them a distinctive 
dress, lest they should thereby come to 
the knowledge of their own strength. A 
law had been also proposed, though not 
passed in the legislative council, with 
the view of lessening their numbers by 
employing them in the public quarries 
and mines and other severe works, as 
the Jews had been long before employ- 
ed as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in the Egyptian bondage. More- 
over, about this period writing and 
pook-knowledge generally were, with 
very few exceptions, confined to the 
slaves in Rome. It was the sunset of 
the literature whose noon was lit up by 
luminaries such as Virgil, Horace, Cice- 
ro, and Sallust ; and the few stray rays 
which yet lingered behind were either 
confined to the slave population of the 
city or, glancing over the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, rested upon favored spots in 
the ultramontane provinces. 

As Aurelian thought over these and 
other matters he did not notice the 
places by which he passed, and soon 
found himself at the gate of the vesti- 
bule before the emperor’s palace. He 
went through the massive bronze door 
into the atrium or hall, Here he 
waited while the slave, whose office it 
was, went to announce his arrival. His 
thoughts were diverted from the sub- 
jects which had engaged them to the 
magnificence of the scene around. The 
blue sky and brilliant stars above the 
compluvium, which was an open space 
through the roof of the atrium, were 
shut out and eclipsed by the many- 
colored lights attached to the marble 
pillars, white, black, and variegated, by 
which the slanting tiles of the root were 
supported. Underneath the impluvium, 
which was an enclosed space correspond. 
ing and proportioned to the open one 
above, sent up interwoven ellipses of 
divers-colored waters through brazen 
tubes so arranged as to cast a rainbow- 
like halo. over the whole place. Be- 
tween the rows of pillars thus lighted 
up, receding in lofty and majestic file 
far as the eye could reach, and through 
the fauces, or corridors, formed by the 


chambers beyond them, there appeared 
the mellow glow of the lamps around 
the peristyle in the distance ; while the 
sound of rushing waters fell agreeably 
on the ear. Nearer to him around the 
walls of the atrium Aurelian observed 
that the niches, where were deposited 
the images of the Emperor’s friends 
and ancestors, were draped in veils of 
black, as if in mourning for his cousin 
the late consul Domitilla, but in reality 
because the family history did not afford 
many remarkable names beyond those 
of Vespasian and Titus. 

While Aurelian was thus engaged 
in examining the splendor of the im- 
perial residence, the slave who had 
gone to announce his arrival return- 
ed, and with him the “ distributor of 
seats” in the royal triclinium. Led 
by the latter, Aurelian entered the 
triclintum, the Roman dining hall, 
which was decorated and lighted up 
in the same manner as the atrium. 
At the end of it, on an elevated plat- 
form of cedar wood, Domitian was 
seated on a throne of ivory inwrought 
and decorated with gold. The young 
noble made a low prostration on bend- 
ed knees until permitted by touch of 
the golden scepire to arise. 

“ Arise, Aurelian !”’ said the emperor. 
“To evidence our high consideration 
for you, we have delayed our guests 
ten strokes of the eclepsydra. But be 
not distressed ; we shall hear your ex- 
planations at another time. Where” 
(these words were added in an under- 
tone) “have you left our fair cousin 
and child, Flavia? We expected 
her to accompany her accepted suitor 
and future husband.” 

“ My sovereign lord and master ! 
the most noble Flavia has been in- 
disposed for some time, and regrets 
she cannot be present at the festivities 
this evening. Her friend the noble 
Theodora, wife of the Senator Sisin- 
nius, has induced her, for change of 
air, to visit at their residence for some 
days, where she will have the advan- 
tage of meeting an old and experienced 
physician named Clement, who has 
travelled much in the East and there- 
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by become acquainted with herbs and 
drugs that have acquired for him the 
repute of a mastery over bodily dis- 
ease.” 

“Clement, Clement!” repeated the 
emperor, striving to recollect himself ; 
“T have heard of him somewhere be- 
fore; but we shall talk of these things 
at a more fitting time ;” and he waved 
his sceptre to the steward of the ban- 

uet. 

Scarcely had the sceptre waved when 
the eastern side of the immense ban- 
quet hall was opened by some unseen 
agency, and an archway of vast propor- 
tions, without rent or flaw, was formed, 
through which the loose-robed slaves 
were seen driving a brazen elephant, 
on whose back was placed the huge 
abacus on which the banquet was 
served. This abacus, of solid silver, 
had admirable contrivances for the 
preservation of the warmth and flavor 
of every dish; and the whole repast 
“from the egg to the apple,” includ- 
ing three courses, was served upon it. 
The number and nature of the dishes 
‘became at a glance known to the 
guests, for over each dish the silver 
or golden likeness of the fish, bird, or 


beast which supplied it was supported 
upon a very thin wire, so colored as 


to be invisible in lamplight. Here 
was the brazen image of the flamin- 
go; there the golden plumage of the 
guinea-hen, the famous Afra avis of 
the Romans, was outspread without 
any visible support in air. At another 
part the star-eyed tail of the peacock 
was extended fan-like, while a turtle 
and a sturgeon seemed to swim on 
either side of it. Every bird, fish, 
and beast held in repute by the Ro- 
man gourmands was_ represented 
floating or flying over this monster 
server. The slaves, who pushed it 
on golden rollers into the triclinium, 
danced as they advanced to the music 
of the flute, the harp, and other instru- 
ments, At the sound of a gong, 
struck by the head steward, “ the dis- 
tributor of seats” led the guests to the 
couches on which they were to recline. 
Having resigned their buots, or slippers, 
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to the slaves appointed to receive them 

- . 
they leaned back, supporting themselves 
on their left elbows on the soft couches 
covered with purple, embroidered with 
gold, and bearing the imperial arms, 
Many of the females preferred to sit, 
and for them suitable seats were pro- 
vided. At another sound of the gong 
twenty slaves, in purple tunics and 
white aprons sustained ow black cinc- 
tures, moved into the hall, with motions 
of head and foot and hands to suit the 
music, and removed the covers under 
which were placed the materials for the 
feast. The same movements took place 
before and after each of the courses, 
As soon as the covers for the second 
course were taken off, the scissores or 
carvers cut the soliddishes and served 
the various meats according as the 
servants in waiting on the guests pre- 
sented the plates. To show the ex- 
tent of refined luxury to which the old 
Romans of the republic and empire 
carried things, it may be observed that 
the carvers so managed while cutting 
the dishes as to keep time with the 
knives to the music. In fact, the art 
of carving was a profession in Rome. 

The writer of this hurriedly sketch- 
ed tale may pause for a little here to 
assure the indulgent reader that he 
has made it a rule in the descriptions, 
in the substantial facts of the narra- 
tive, and in the lives of the leading 
characters to make imagination wholly 
the handmaid of truth. He is sure 
that in the scenes he endeavors to 
paint he is using the colors supplied 
him by pagan and Christian writers 
of the times. He might point spe- 
cially to Polybius, Lampridius, ard 
Plutarch as vouchers for his accuracy 
in describing a Roman banquet in the 
last ages of the republic and the first 
of the empire. 

When the third course was over, the 
elephant and abacus were rolled with 
the same accompaniment of music and 
dance fromtheroom. Then began the 
syoposium, or drinking-feast. As the 
repositorium bearing the goblets and 
wines was introduced, the ceiling of 
the triclinium seemed suddenly as if 











by magic to disappear, and an im- 
mense stage with gorgeous scenery 
was lowered into the apartment. As it 
quietly and slowly descended, voices 
were heard singing as if from heaven: 
“Strike the tympan, beat the drum! 

Down from heaven we come, 

Jupiter nodded—it must be so— 


Down, down to earth below, 
To greet the God, Domitian ! 


“ Domitian is Jove upon earth we know, 
Jupiter wills it—it must be so— 
So, we'll beat our shields and our trumpets blow, 
We'll launch the spear and we’ll draw the bow, 
And we'll dance mid the flying missiles, 0! 
Before the God, Domitian ! 


“ We'll play as we play on Olympus’ height, 
Where Jupiter grasps the thunder’s might 

And hurls to earth its lances bright, 

And sheds from his throne the broad daylight— 

We'll dance as we dance on Olympus’ height, 

Before the God, Domitian !”” 

By the time these lines were ended 
the stage had taken a stationary posi- 
tion about six feet from the ground, so 
that every guest from his bench or 
couch could have a full view of the 
performance. The first thing that 
struck the eye was a group of figures, 
male and female, dressed in various 
styles to represent the immortals. 
Here was Apollo with his lyre and 
halo; there was Diana in her huntress 
garb. Mercury, with his wand and 
winged sandals, was flying over the 
helmeted head of Minerva; while Vul- 
can, with the red glow of the furnace 
on his face, was, with the assistance of 
the Cyclops’ hammers, forging thunder- 
bolts for Jove. In another part the 
rustic Pan, with his goat-ears and 
oaten pipe, was playing, while the 
naiads and fauns in cloud-like Ionic 
tunics kept dancing as they fled from 
the pursuing satyrs. 

Suddenly the scenery is shifted and 
the stage is filled with narrow-pointed, 
straight and double-edged swords fixed 
perpendicularly with the blades up- 
ward; while a number of persons in 
close-fitting garments dance alterl 
nately on their feet and hands, in the 
execution of which they somersault 
over the sharp weapons. Again, they 
time with martial tread to the quick 
measure of the Pyrrhic dance, the ac- 
companiment to which was the rattle 
of their flying spears on the bronze 
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shields they bore. The scene is again 
changed. The lamps are suddenly put 
out; and a vast chamber with vaulted 
roof, through which a subterranean 
damp oozes, is dimly seen by the light 
of a muffled lamp, which only helps to 
make “ the darkness visible.”* Along 
the sides, which are draped in sable 
cloth, are ranged a number of coffins 
equal to the number of guests, each 
of whom reads his own name in fiery 
letters shining out upon one or other 
of them from the surrounding gloom; 
while demons, with snake-like locks and 
flame-like garments and black faces, 
ran in horrible frenzy about, shrieking 
out the names of the principal senators 
present. And a deep, sonorous voice, 
which seemed to rise out of the earth, 
pronounced the following : 


“Hail, monarch of monarchs ! whose mighty sway 
The nations and tribes of the earth obey, 
From the rising sun to the setting day ! 


“ From-the highest Alp to the island cove, 
Thy power is felt like the power of Jove 
When Olympus shakes at his frown above. 


“ The Celtic shout does not pierce the sky, 
The Parthian arrows pause as they fly, 
When thy name is heard ’mid the battle’s cry. 


“When heard from the height of Caucasian snow, 
The beard-like woods on its chia bend low, 
And the rivers cease down its cheeks to flow. 


“When breathed abroad o’er the ocean waves, 
The sea-monsters sink to the rocky caves, 
Where, continents under, they scoop their graves. 


** When uttered by spirits among the clouds, 
They gather like flocks into frightenetl crowds, 
And bind up the tempest in sable shrouds. 


“The word of thy mouth {s the simoom’s breath, 
Thy sceptre’s wave is the scythe of death 
Which sweeps all life to the domes beneath. 


“ Then how can aught mortal in earth or air, 
The might or the power of thy sceptre dare 
With the crown of a crucified Jew compare ? 
Domitian, Domitian! Beware, beware !” 


As the last verse was being chant- 
ed, the stage, the voice, and awful 
chamber began slowly to ascend, until 
the last words seemed to fall from the 
sky! 

“ Domitian! Domitian!! Beware! 
beware ! !” 

A hushed terror pervaded the spec- 
tators. The cruel character of Domi- 
tian was well known. History records 


* Tillemont and other historians relate this sub 
stantially in the same way. 
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that he could spend whole days in kill- 
ing flies with a bodkin; which gave oc- 
easion to the witty reply of Vibius 
Crispus, who, being asked, “ Who is 
with the emperor?” said, “ Not as 
much as a fly.” It is well known that 
he had at times ordered the execution 
of his most intimate friends and most 
favored officers ; nay, that he had left 
his banquet to witness the death-throes 
of those who had partaken it with him. 
Lately he had become more and more 
suspicious of everyone and everything. 
He had conceived a great jealousy of 
the family and descendants of David, 
one of whom he had heard was wor- 
shipped by his numerous family as 
Lord of lords and King of kings. So 
much did this fear influence him that 
he sent out orders to his civil and mil- 
itary officers in the East to have every 
descendant of David, every relative of 
the Redeemer, arrested and brought to 
Rome. In accordance with this order 
two grandsons of St. Jude, who were, 
according to Jewish custom, called 
“brothers,” whereas they were in 
reality only cousins, of our Lord, 
were sent from Judea to Rome, and 
examined by the emperor. Having 
questioned them about their family and 
about the empire of their relative, who 
by his adherents was adored as God, 
he laid aside his fears of their rivalry 
for the throne and dismissed them 
ignominiously.* They had told him 
they were only poor peasants living on 
the proceeds of a small farm near Je- 
rusalem; and in proof they raised 
their hands and showed him the palms 
roughened and the nails dirty from toil. 
But; though he had laid aside his fears 
of these friends of our Lord, he did 
not cease to dread the increasing num. 
ber of true“believers. Therefore, as 
if to be on an equal elevation, he had 
some time before the date of the inci- 
dents of our tale issued an edict by 
which he commanded all his subjects 
to address him as a god, and to offer 
divine worship to his statue! Many 
citizens who gave evidence of their 


* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 


appreciating the absurdity of this edict 
had been put to death under his own 
eyes. 

We may imagine, then, the secret 
feelings of the guests after viewing 
the scene that had been presented on 
the stage. The pantomimic art, which 
in ancient Rome and Athens had reach- 
ed a height of perfection and magnifi- 
cence now unknown, had applied all 
its resources on the occasion to suit 
the imperial mood. During the reci- 
tation of the verses descriptive of his 
power over animate and inanimate na- 
ture—whether in air, in earth, or in 
the sea—he held his head and sceptre 
erect as if with the conscious dignity 
of the godhead. But when the allu- 
sion to an opponent, to “ the crown of 
a crucified Jew,” fell on his ears, his 
brow lowered, his face darkened and 
his eyes flamed. His excitement was 
increased by observing the impulsive 
movements of many present, especial- 
ly of a young officer of the court who, 
as the same allusion was being made, 
laid his hand upon his sword and ad- 
vanced astep to the stage, until drawn 
back by a lady of mild aspect and of 
retiring demeanor. The only person 
else besides the emperor who noticed 
the motions of the young officer was 
Aurelian, who had conceived a jeal- 
ousy of him for some kind attentions 
paid to Flavia Domitilla. These at- 
tentions were easily accounted for ; the 
officer, as was customary with young 
noblemen of wealth, had been out for 
some years in the suite of the procon- 
sul of Judea, a relative of Flavia. 
This circumstance led to an acquaint- 
ance between them. But it was ob- 
served by every one except Aurelian 
that the young man studiously endea- 
vored to avoid as much: as po'iteness 
would allow the company of Flavia 
as well as of other ladies of the court. 
This was the more remarkable con- 
sidering her youth, her beauty, and her 
connection with the imperial family. 

The other guests were too engrossed 
with their fears to observe what had 
not escaped the jealous eyes of Domi- 
tian and Aurelian. After an interval 
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of suspense, to enjoy the effects pro- 
duced by fear upon the guests, Domi- 
tian ordered them to continue the ban- 
quet—that the scene they had witness- 
ed was the work of the pantomimes. 
This allayed their anxiety ; but there 
was no zest remaining for enjoyment. 
Each one saw his own likeness in his 
neighbor's pallid face long after the 
stage had vanished. As soon as the 
usual formulas were gone through, 
they quickly and quietly took leave 
at an earlier hour than usual on such 
occasions, and left the emperor seat- 
ed amid his magnificence. 

Aurelian, having with the other guests 
left the palace at so early an hour, was 
glad to have so much time for visiting 
the house of Sisinnius. He had not 
seen Flavia Domitilla for nearly a 
month, She had been unwell; and, 
as often as he called, she sent word 
that she was not able to leave her 
room. He had called each day, and 
each day received the same answer. 
He was all anxiety for her health; 
for, her ways so artless, and yet so 
artful, had woven round his heart a 
network of loving thoughts and wishes 
for her welfare. She had been betroth- 
ed to him by the emperor, her cousin, 
guardian, and adopted father ; and had 
avowed her attachment for him, and 
proved it by the affectionate kindness 
ofher manner. But latterly he thought 
she had begun to treat him with cool- 
ness and to avoid his society. Jealousy 
suggested that her previously avowed 
affection had been diverted into anoth- 
er channel, to a different object. Could 
it be that after all his efforts to secure 
her love, after all her professions, she 
had withdrawn her affections and be- 
stowed them on that young officer? 
Such were the thoughts that held 
‘ongest possession of Aurelian’s mind 
as he bent his steps toward the house 
of Sisinnius. 

As soon as he touched the knocker, 
which was a ring grasped in a lion’s 
mouth, the hall door was opened by 
Nereus, one of Flavia’s most favored 
slaves. The little dog, the usual in- 
mate of the Roman atrium, bounded in 
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familiar gambols about the purple band 
which bound the lower edge of his 
senatorial toga. 

“Down, Hylax!” And he waved 
away the dog with the pallium he had 
just taken off to intrust to the servants 
until his departure. “I hope your 
mistress has recovered from her late 
indisposition ?” said he, addressing Ne- 
reus, who, though humble and respect- 
ful in manner and language, seemed to 
have a dislike for Aurelian. 

“ Not quite recovered, my noble lord. 
The confinement at home was increas- 
ing the depression of spirits, under 
which she has been suffering since her 
uncle’s death.” 

The door of an apartment off the 
atrium—not the triclinium, but a small 
dicta, or parlor, where the family 
spent the winter evenings—opened and 
presented Sisinnius to view. 

“ Welcome, Aurelian! How so ear- 
ly from the feast? I heard that Apol- 
lonius of Tyana himself was brought 
from Corinth to aid in the entertain- 
ment; and I wonder to find you here 
before the sixth hour!” 

“It is true, indeed, that Apollonius 
was in Rome some time ago. Either 
he or the infernal imps must have been 
there to-night ” 

“You were highly amused, then ?” 

“ Amused! Domitian’s amusements 
are not likely to suit all tastes.” 

He laid aside his pallium and wide- 
leafed carpentum, and was arranging 
the folds of his toga, while Sisinnius 
in a whisper told him that Theodora, 
Flavia, and Clement were inside. Af- 
ter the usual salutations and courtesy 
he was introduced to the last named, 
whose venerable appearance impressed 
him deeply. The hand of time had 
polished the upper part of the stran- 
ger’s head to a transparent whiteness 
through which the blue veins were visi- 
bie, and had scattered the snows of 
some eighty years on the hairs, which, 
like a silver crown, encircled his neck 
and flowed down on his shoulders. 
His face was bronzed by long expo- 
sure to suns in many lands. But there 
was about it an indescribable sweet- 
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ness, and a charity beamed in his 
piercing eye sure to win the atten- 
tion and good-will of all. He wore 
goat-skin sandals without stockings. 
The other parts of his dress, though 
indicative of citizenship and noble birth, 
were old and threadbare. The only 
ornament he wore was a plain gold 
ring, on which a cross was engraven. 

Aurelian recognized in Clement the 
person who, some weeks before, when 
a physician was sought to attend one 
of the human* victims in the capitol 
sacrificed to propitiate the god of 
war, presented himself and said: “I 
am nota physician by profession. But 
during a long life spent in foreign 
lands I have learned some secrets of 
the healing art. If permitted, I can 
relieve the pains of yonder victim.” 
Leave was given; for according to 
the augurs it would be a bad omen if 
the victim expired before the conclu- 
sion of the sacrificial rite. Clement 
spoke in language which Aurelian did 
not understand, and raised his hand 
over the head of the sufferer, who, see- 
ing it, brightened into smiles. He then 
took out a silver case from his side- 
pocket and rubbed its contents over 
parts of the wounded body ; and imme- 
diately, before all present, the wounds 
inflicted by the fire were healed, and the 
victim was strong as ever. Recog- 
nizing now in the guest of Sisinnias 
the visitor of the capitol, Aurelian re- 
joiced to make his acquaintance. He 
rejoiced, too, on account of Flavia, 
whose health, dear to him as his own, 
would, no doubt, be soon restored by 
the skill of Clement. 

“Come, Aurelian,” said Sisinnius, 
“help yourself tosome of those Calabrian 
pomegranates and to a cyathus of Faler- 
nian. You seem to want it sadly, for 
you lcok us pale as if you had seen the 
ghost of Nero. While you help your- 
self, tell us how you fared at the empe- 
ror’s, Did he by way of disport order 
any of those Jews or Christians to be 
executed?” The Jews and Christianz 


* Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. Vide Sacrifi- 
cium, 


were during the first centuries consid- 
ered the same by the pagans, 

“No! But it might have come to 
that had the entertainment been pro- 
longed!” And he related the incidents 
we have already laid before the reader. 
When he spoke of the effect produced 
on the emperor by the allusion to the 
“Crucified Jew,” the eyes of Flavia 
and Theodora met and turned to the 
face of Clement. The latter seemed 
for a time lost to the thought of all 
about him. Tears glistened in his eyes, 
which were sad and thoughtful, while 
his white head was bent and his lips 
moved silently. Sisinnius was too 
wrapt in the description of the banquet, 
and Aurelian too much complimented 
by the silence in which they listened to 
him, to observe the old man. Other- 
wise, they, like the two women, would 
have easily construed the motion of his 
lips into the words : “ Father, not my 
will, but thine, be done. But give wis- 
dom and strength to thy servant.” 

“This bodes ill for the Christians,” 
said Sisinnius when Aurelian had 
finished. 

“T would not wonder to find a worse 
edict than that of Nero posted on brazen 
tablets in the Campus Martius in a 
few days. Domitian is under thie 
impression that they in their private 
meetings are plotting against his life 
and throne. He has already ordered 
one of the most intimate and trusted 
friends of Jesus to be arrested at Ephe- 
sus and to be brought in chains to 
Rome,” said Aurelian. 

At this announcement Clement, who 
had been a quiet listener, started as ¥ 
with sudden pain; then as suddenly re- 
covering his composure, he asked: “ Is 
it possible they could think of dragging 
the good old man across the sea in this 
wintry weather? The journey would 
kill him.” 

“Tt is not only possible, but it is a 
fact,” said Aurelian. 

“You know this good old man, then ?” 
asked Sisinnius. 

“Know him! Yes, good right have 
I to know him. There is not a coun- 
try from the Pillars of Hercules or the 
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Tin Islands of the North to the sunny 
steeps of Asia and syrtes of Africa, in 
which I have not been and met with 
many friends. Most of those I loved 
and labored with are gone”—he wiped 
away a tear—* but of all that remain 
there is none more worthy, none more 
venerated, none more dear to my heart 
and to the heart of one far greater than 
I, than John of Ephesus. He is the 
last of a generation now almost passed 
away—a generation of mighty work- 
ers—giants in their way—sent on earth 
to lay the foundations of an edifice, the 
stories of which are to be laid on age 
after age until they reach the sky. 
When he is gone, the last direct link 
between that generation and the present 
will be taken away. Already the work 
they commenced has fallen on frail and 
feeble shoulders.” Here the speaker, 
who had forgotten his company in the 
warmth of his language, bent his head 
upon his breast, and again his lips mov- 
ed silently. All present looked on 
wonderingly: there was something in 
the old man’s appearance to excite their 
admiration. 

Soon after, Clement rose to depart. 
Theodora and Sisinnius endeavored to 
induce him to remain. He had spent 
nights from time to time in their house, 
when the former had been sick; but 
now he was not to be moved. 

“Young men!” he said as he rose, 
“we may or we may not meet again. 
No one can count on another day; it 
is better to arrange to-night what the 
morrow might not dawn upon.” ‘lheo- 
dora and Flavia bent their eyes in- 
quiringly upon him: addressing them, 
he said: “To you I address the words 
often said to me by one I journeyed with 
for many years: ‘Be always ready 
with lamps trimmed. The shadow of 
this world is passing away. The night 
is at hand; but remember there is a 
bright and lasting dawn beyond it.’ 
Allow an old man, whose pilgrimage in 
this world will not be long, to invoke 
his Wessing upon you all.” He raised 
his outspread hands, and the ring with 
the engraven cross shone out as he 
solemnly said,“ May my blessing and 
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the blessing of the ‘ unknown God?’ de- 
scend upon you. May he soon gather 
you all into that glorious edifice he has 
sent his workmen to build on earth, 
and there manifest to you the admira- 
ble light and beauty of his counte- 
nance!” While he spoke, Flavia and 
Theodora bent their heads, as if some 
unseen influence was descending upon 
them; while Sisinnius and Aurelian 
attributed the manner of Clement to an 
eccentricity not previously noticed. 
After Clement’s departure, Aurelian 
approached Flavia to express his 
anxiety about her health. She was 
agitated. He saw that her face did 
not wear the sunshine welcome and the 
loving smile with which it heretofore 
brightened at his approach. She 
seemed sad, yet not unhappy, but anx- 
ious to avoid his presence and his look. 
Could the insinuations of Zoilus be 
true? Formerly when she went from 
home, or when she expected to meet 
him, she took trouble to heighten her 
great natural beauty of appearance and 
manner by artificial assistance. Her 
toilet table and attendants were models 
for the Roman ladies, who spent enor- 
mous sums on Asiatic cosmetics and 
Ionian female slaves to aid them in 
dressing. All seemed now changed 
with Flavia. Her dress was a mourn- 
ing one of brown cloth, such as the 
wives of Roman shopkeepers might 
wear, drawn modestly about her from 
chin to feet, without a single ornament. 
Her hair was bound in no Persian 
head-dress, as was then the fashion 
with high-born dames ; but was folded 
unpretendingly about her head, so as 
to conceal as much as possible the fair 
proportions of her full and polished 
forehead. Her dark eyes, usually so 
full of hearty affection, were not up- 
turned as of old to his. He saw some- 
thing was out of joint. Could it be the 
effect of sickness? If so, he would 
pour out all his fortune, melt down the 
silver and golden images of his ances- 
tors, at Clement’s feet, and beseech him 
to cure her. Or could it be that she 
had transferred her affections from 
himself to the young officer lately re- 
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turned from Judea? Such were the 
thoughts flitting through the mind of 
Aurelian as he found himself alone 
with Flavia. Sisinnius had beckoned 
Theodora away. 

“Flavia!” he at length said, “in 
what have I offended? You appear 
distressed at my approach. Who can 
have a better right to that affection you 
always professed for me than I, who 
shall call you by a new endearing title 
ou the next Kalends ?” 

“The next Kalends! You cannot 
be in earnest, Aurelian !” she said. 

“ Your guardian and adopted father, 
the emperor, has chosen that day for 
the fulfilment of the promise you have 
made me. It is a day to be for ever 
marked with Cretan chalk in my 
memory,” he replied. 

“ But it cannot be! 
ble!” 

“ Why not? How?” he asked. 

“O Aurelian! you are too noble, 
too generous, you have been always 
too kind to me to force me to fulfil a 
promise which can never bring me 
aught but misery !” 

“Misery? Why, have you not al- 
ways professed the greatest confidence 
and love of me? Have I done any- 
thing tolose them? You admit I have 
not. How, then, can the fulfilment of 
your engagement make you misera- 
ble?” 

“ T shall never,” she answered, “ for- 
get your kindness day after day to me, 
and I shall always love you as my bro- 
ther. But any other relationship there 
cannot be !” 

“T see itall plainly,” hesaid. “You 
too have been infected by this new 
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plague: you have withdrawn your 
affections to bestow them on another ?” 

“ And suppose I have,” said Flavia, 
grasping at another mode of calming 
his excitement. “You are too high 
in rank, too proud to accept the hand 
of one who cannot bestow her heart 
with it ” 

“ By Hercules! I know who this 
Christian enchanter is, and by the ho- 
nor of a Roman knight —” 

“Then, if you know him well, you 
cannot blame me for bestowing my 
affections on him. He is so beautiful, 
so noble, so glorious beyond the sons 
of men. His teeth are whiter than 
milk, and the words of his mouth are 
like the drippings of the honey-comb, 
He is encompassed with perpetual 
youth, and crowned with a comeliness 
which shall never fade. All these en- 
during qualities he promises to con- 
fer on me if I will love and serve 
him !” 

“Love him then, infatuated girl! 
But serve him you never shall, if the 
sword and fortune of Aurelian can pre- 
vent it !” 

“Aurelian, my brother! I will 
pray and ask him that you also may 
know him; for, if you did, you could 
not help loving and serving him.” 

“Do you wish to mock my misery,” 
he bitterly asked, “ now that you have 
blighted all on which my hopes of hap- 
piness rested? But, Flavia! remem- 
ber I am not tobe put off, if the power 
of Domitian can crush this Christian 
viper! Remember your uncle’s fate!” 
And turning he left the room. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THEIR 
CONTENTS. 


FATHER HARDOUIN ON THE CLASSICS. 


Tue fourteenth century was doubt- 
lessly an era of great literary activity 
with regard to transcribing and filling 
libraries with copies of the Latin 
Scriptures, of theological works in gen- 
eral, and of the classics. The learned 
and eccentric Jesuit, Father John Har- 
douin, fixed on it for the composition of 
all the supposed classic treasures of 
antiquity which we possess, except the 
works of Cicero, Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, the Satires and Epistles of Hor- 
ace, the Georgics and nine Eclogues 
of Virgil, the comedies of Plautus, the 
poems of Homer, and the history of 
Herodotus, All the rest were the brain- 
produce of the cloistered scholars of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
especially the latter, as being distin- 
guished by the rage for collecting man- 
uscripts and forming libraries. Not 
only were these supposed fruits of the 
classic pagan tree the growth of the 
Christian intellect of that late time, but 
the works of St. Augustin and his dis- 
ciples were composed for them nine 
hundred years after their funerals.* 


* John Hardouin, the son of a bookseller of Quimper, 
was born in 1646. He entered at an early age into the 
Society of Jesus. He soon distinguished himself by 
acute perception and a great memory, but still more 
by cherishing such paradoxes as the above. The 
neid, according to him, was the work of a Benedictine 
of the thirteenth century, and was an allegorical de- 
scription of St. Peter’s journey to Rome; and Horace’s 
Lalage was atype of the Christian religion. The an- 
tique medals were all modern inventions, each letter 
representing a word, * You are quite right, father,” 
said an antiquary to him one day, ‘These letters 
found on so many medals, Con. Os., and supposed to 
stand for ‘Constantinopli Obsignatum,’ (stamped 
[sealed] at Constantinople,) are evidently intended to 
read, ‘Cusi Omnes Nummi Officind Benedictina ’"—all 
moneys struck in the Benedictine Mint.” He was a 
most firm believer in all the dogmas of revealed reli- 
gion, but a thorough Pyrrhonist in human traditions. 
He classed Jansenius, Thomassin, Malebranche, Ques- 
nel, Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, Descartes, Le Grand, and 
Regis among the atheists. They were Cartesians, 
merely another name for unbelievers. His learning 
was most extensive and his works numerous, He 
died in Paris in 1729 at the age of $3. 


There was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a literary warfare 
between the Classicists and Romancists 
as real as that which sprung up in Paris 
before the three days of July, but much 
less noisy. We find among the 145 
volumes bequeathed to the library of 
the church of Langres in 1365, by Jean 
de Saffres, about two dozen of romances 
whose titles deserve to be remembered. 
They were Renart, (Reynard the Fox,) 
Girart de Roussillon, Garin la Lohe- 
rain, Aimeri de Narbonne, Raoul de 
Cambrai, Bueves de Barbastre,* Jean 
dit le Lanson, Parise la Duchesse, 
Merlin, Courberau d’ Oliferne, Gibert 
dit Desrée, les Sept Sages, les Macha- 
bées, Troie la Grant, (Troy the Great,) 
Florimont, la Rose, Beaudoux, (Sweet 
Beauty or Beautifully Sweet.) Clyges, 
Perceval le Gallois, Basin et Gom- 
baud, Amadas, (Amadis, qu.,) Galaad, 
Lancelot, Tristan, (Sir Tristrem.) 


THE CARE BESTOWED ON THE LIBRARIES. 


We may be certain that St. Benedict 
had not such books as these in his mind 
when he composed the following prayer 
of blessing on the works to be copied 
by his monks, a prayer which has been 
preserved in the Abbey of Fleuri-sur- 
Loire : 


“O Lord, let the virtue of thy Holy Spirit 
descend on these books; let it purify them, ' 
bless them, sanctify them. Sweetly enlighten 
the hearts of those who read them, and impart 
their true sense tothem. Grant us also to be 
faithful to the precepts emanating from thy 
light, in accomplishing them by good works, 
according to thy will.” 


* A cherished manual of our youth was Wild Roses or 
Cottage Tales, published by Anne Lemoine in some 
court whose name has escaped our memory. One of 
the stories was “‘ BarBastaL, or the Magician of the 
Forest of Bloody Ash!” Was Bueves de Barbastre 
the original of that terrible and interesting narrative ? 





The same respect for good books is 
found in all the abbeys of the Benedic- 
tines. The very high value the re- 
ligious communities set on rare works 
connected with their order, subjected 
the monks of the abbey of St. Denis to 
a cruel imposition in 1389. An im- 
postor, such as some who have practis- 
ed mighty deceptions in our times, a 
supple Greek named Paul Tagari, pass- 
ing himself off for the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, obtained thirty thousand 
crowns of gold from the king of Cyprus, 
on imparting the royal unction to his 
majesty, and a magnificent reception 
from the pope at Avignon, as he held 
out strong assurances of the return of 
the Greek schism to the faith. He an- 
nounced to the simple monks of St. 
Denis the existence of some manu- 
scripts from the hand of the very pa- 
tron of their order, Saint Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who had heard the words 
of life from the lips of St. Paul himself, 
when he spoke to the news-loving peo- 
ple of Athens on the hill of Mars. Two 
brothers set out on foot to Marseilles, 
and, deluded by the knave’s representa- 
tions, journeyed on from that to Rome. 
The Greek had got their money, but 
they got nothing by their long journey 
but the labor and expenses of perform- 
ing it, and the chagrin of the disappoint- 
ment. 

The monks of Cluni were particular 
in the illustrating and the binding of 
their volumes. As a general rule the 
outsides of the volumes in the abbey 
libraries were not attractive. The 
Bernardine houses of Citeaux and 
Clairvaux affected the plainest style. 
We may here give an instance of the 
care taken of the precious volumes, by 
quotiag the library rules of the canons 
regular: “The armarius (literally, 
guardian of shelves or presses) should 
apply labels to the backs, catalogue the 
volumes, go over them twice or thrice in 
the year, see that they were not crowd- 
ed, and that every volume was in its 
place. In case of a loan he was to re- 
cord the borrower’s address, the title of 
the volume, and the deposit received, 
which in all cases should be the regis- 
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tered value of the book. When the 
book was highly prized, ie was not to 
give it out without the express sanction 
of the prior or abbot. He had charge 
of the parchment, the ink, the pens, the 
bodkins, and the penknives, and he 
kept an eye on the intern and extern 
copyists. The writers of funeral billets 
and of business letters were also under 
his control. He provided his indoor 
copiers with a quiet apartment where 
no one had right of ingress but the ab- 
bot, the prior, or the sub-prior. He ex- 
amined the purity of the texts, the 
binding, the condition of the volumes. 
He kept the volumes in daily use, such 
as the Bibles, the accounts of the pas- 
sion, the lives of the saints, and the 
homilies in a place accessible to all, 
regulated the readings during meal 
times, and corrected faults committed 
in reading or chanting, and arranged 
processions. Our Benedictine libra- 
rian had no sinecure. 


THE RICH LIBRARIES OF THE BEGGING 
BROTHERS. 


The Dominicans were no less care- 
ful of their literary treasures. In a 
general chapter of the order, held at 
Saragossa in 1309, it was forbidden to 
every prior, sub-prior, or officer com- 
missioned by them, to bestow, sell, 
lend, or pledge any book of which there 
was but one copy in the respective 
houses. Whoever was guilty of in- 
fraction was to be deprived of his fac- 
ulties (official to wit) for three years. 
The theological works should not be 
sold out of the order. Whoever dis- 
obeyed should, till the restitution of the 
property, fast on bread and water one 
day in every week. A student was 
privileged, in cases of urgent necessity, 
to sell a book, the Bible and the great 
work of St. Thomas of Aquino except- 
ed. 

The English Richard de Bury be- 
fore mentioned found the Dominicans 
the most keen-scented and zealous re- 
trievers of rare treasures in bibli- 
ography. 


“When,” said he, “ they traverse seas and 
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deserts, when they search the recesses of con- 
vents, they never forget me. What beast of 
chase can escape these keen hunters? What 
fish so small can wriggle out of their nets ?” 


He goes on, mentioning how they 
despatch to him sermons lately preach- 
ed in Rome, discourses delivered at a 
Paris university, and adds : 


“We are now about visiting their convents 
and their books. There in a profound poverty 
we shall discover untold of treasures. We shall 
find in their baskets and their wallets, along 
with such crumbs as men fling to the dogs, 
the unleavened bread of proposition, the bread 
of angels, the granaries of Joseph filled with 
wheat, all the riches of Egypt, all the sumptu- 
ous presents which the queen of Sheba offer- 
ed to Solomon. Yes! having come into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour, the friars- 
preachers have secured the richest vintage.” 
(Victor le Clerc.) - 


These Begging Brothers, being a 
rich and numerous branch, secured the 
most valuable works everywhere. The 
Archbishop of Armagh having sent four 
theological students to complete their 
course at Oxford, they were obliged to 
return as they went, the Mendicant 
friars having bought up all the books : 
so that the poor Irishmen could neither 
borrow nor buy the Bible nor any theo- 
logical work. 

Divers presents were made from time 
to time to these lovers of books. In 
the end of a ms. of the Dominicans at 
Clermont, containing the pastoral of 
St. Gregory, and some tracts of St. 
Jerome and St. Isadore of Seville, is 
found the following note: 


“The Seigneur Peter d’Andre, citizen of 
Clermont, licentiate in both laws, (LL.D.,) at 
first bishop of Noyon, then of Clermont, and 
finally of Cambrai, has given us this book and 
many others. Wherefore we bind ourselves 
to celebrate his anniversary* in perpetuity. 
You who read in this book, pray to God for 
him, for he has done us great kindnesses, and 
we owe much to him, as well as to his family. 
Let him who shall wickedly efface these 
words be Anathema! Sobeit! Dated on 
St. George’s day, the 23d of the month of 
April, 1377.” 


The Franciscans possessed poor li- 
braries compared with those of the Do- 
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minicans. Indeed the accumulation of 
the profane writers seemed inconsistent 
with the spirit of the order. The fol- 
lowing story was put in currency either 
to advance the views of the body or 
throw ridicule on their fear or neglect 
of classic literature. We incline to the 
first theory, and will give the outline of 
the little drama with as little irrever- 
ence as we can. 

There were two Friars Minors in a 
convent at Marseilles, one the guardian 
of the library, the other the reader, and 
both attentive students of the rare old 
pagan classics. On the same night the 
summons came to both, and a monk of 
their order, but living in a distant 
province, had a vision at the moment 
of their departure which terrified him 
not a littl. He saw them passing 
to judgment, preceded by two mules 
heavily laden with books, and it ap- 
peared to him that their patron, St. 
Francis, was commissioned to examine 
into their lives, and pass sentence. The 
awe-struck monk then heard the fol- 
lowing questions and answers : “What 
use made you of these books ?” “ We 
read them.” Did you act as they 
recommended?’ “By no means.” 
“Then as it was through a principle 
of vanity and in contempt of your holy 
law of poverty you amassed so many 
volumes, and left neglected that which 
God ordained, you and your books 
shall!’ . ‘ ‘ ; . , 
The poor monk awoke terrified beyond 
expression, and was confirmed in his 
utter neglect of Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace, and in his predilection for the 
study of the Bible and the early fathers. 


THE SORBONNE. 


If the universities had heard the 
above narrative, it did not make much 
impression on them. They multiplied 
books—the university of Paris particu- 
larly ; but this last was unprovided 
with a suitable lodgment for them as 
well as for itself, and was obliged to 
borrow accommodation for its assem- 
blies from the establishment of the 
Mathurins, and for its sermons on 
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great occasions, the pulpit of the Do- 
minicans, corner of the Rue Saint Jac- 
ques, It left to posterity only one 


library of importance, that of the Sor-. 


bonne.* 

Among the rare old collections of 
manuscripts, that of the Sorbonne de- 
serves honorable mention. In 1290 
it included 1017 volumes. About 
that time a heroic socius simply call- 
ing himself “John,” seeing so many 
volumes never taken off the shelves 
nor opened, owing to the want of a 
catalogue, set to the work, and made 
out one to the best of his abilities, as- 
sorting the books into a few general 
classes. He arranged the works in 
each class by the authors’ names, and 
after the title he copied a few words 
of the commencement—a very useful 
proceeding. Generally the books in 
the convents were only lent to the 
brothers or other inmates of the house, 
or to some one of the order; but in 
the Sorbonne library the volumes 
were freely lent to all applicants on 
depositing somewhat more than the 
value of the work in gold, silver, or 
some more valuable book, the rule 
being Extraneo sub juramento—to an 
extern —under oath, (to return the 
work.) 

We find the lending system in full 
vigor with most of the libraries either 
gratis or at a very trifling charge. Be- 
sides the catalogues, they possessed at 
the Sorbonne a registry for the lending 
department, In this registry were not 
only marked the opening words of the 
first page, but also those of the third, 
sometimes those of the last leaf but 
one, in order that, if the borrower was 

* This much spoken of institution was founded by 
Robert, a canon of Cambrai, born in the village of 
Sorbon, in the Ardennes, in 1201. He was much en- 
deared to Louis 1X. (St. Louis) by his learning and 
piety, and became his chaplain. He conceived the 
project of an institution in which clergymen support- 
ed by government might gratuitously instruct poor 
students in theology, and thus give great assistance 
to the university. St. Louis warmly approving his 
design, the institution was opened in 1252 with sixteen 
poor scholars selected from England, Gaul, Normandy, 
and Picardy, the four nations so called, Four Ger- 
man scholars were afterward affiliated. Each can- 
didate for admission was obliged to maintain these 
propositions against all opponents one day from five 
A.M, toseven P.M. The institution continued to main- 


tain its reputation for theological science down to the 
first revolution, It was reéstablished, and still exists. 


rogue enough to return a volume dif- 
ferent from the one borrowed, he might 
be easily detected. It is a matter 
worth attention, the low prices set on 
books in common use by ordinary folk 
or by students. Tullius de Officiis, de 
Senectute et de Amicitia was valued 
at decem sols—say five pence sterling. 
Allowing even for the high value of 
money at the time in relation to that 
of our day, the price seems out of all 
proportion with the materials of the 
book and the time bestowed on the 
writing. Baron Tauchnitz at this mo- 
ment would make the poorest student 
pay about half a florin for it, notwith- 
standing the aid of movable type and 
steam presses, 

Some of the works in this register 
were distinguished by the word cate- 
natus, (chained to its place,) others by 
deficit. Among books in this cate- 
gory were most of the Libri in Gal- 
lico. These were called romances, 
whatever the subject. Thus we find 
Romancium de Rosa, Romancium 
quod incipit Miserere mei, (one of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms ;) Ro- 
mancium de decem preceptis, sine 
rigmo, et dicitur Gallice, (romance of 
the Ten Commandments unrhymed and 
issued in the French language;) Le 
libre roiaus (roiaulx, royal) de Vices 
et Virtus (sic): Ineipit Ce sont li X 
commandemens. 

From the year 1321 they began to 
bestow or sell numbers of the less im- 
portant works, for the library had out- 
grown the calculated proportions, and 
such things as the students’ cahiers 
(copy books) and old sermons only 
took up valuable space. 

The learned Bishop of Durham be- 
queathed his valuable library to the uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1344; and actu- 
ated by the same good spirit, left di- 
rections that the books should be lent 
even as the works in the Sorbonne ou 
receiving sufficient security. 


UNPRINCIPLED BOOK BORROWERS. 


Many were the deplorable losses of 
valuable books incurred by lending 
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but yet the practice was productive 
of too many and too great benefits to 
be discontinued. No one in our days, 
except a true bibliomaniac or the keep- 
er of a circulating library, can enter 
into the sore feelings of abbot or rec- 
tor of a university when the invaluable 
ms. was either lost or returned dam- 
aged. Such a heart-scald was inflict- 
ed on Peter called Monoculus, (one- 
eyed,) abbot of Clairvaux, when a book 
jent to a neighboring abbot was return- 
ed as wet as if it had been placed un- 
der a water- pipe. Observe the ras- 
cality of the messenger! He came 
by night, made a great bustle, turned 
off the attention of the unsuspicious 
librarian, got another volume instead, 
and departed at a very early hour to 
escape a perquisition. This was in 
1187. In the next century the Abbot 
Philip, with feelings soured by such 
instances of want of principle, would 
not lend the tracts of St. Augustin, 
humbly and earnestly demanded. 
No; there they were—too large to 
be carried away. “ His dear brother 
was welcome to send an accredited 
writer to make a copy.” 

Proprietors of valuable books be- 
came so chary from sad experience, 
that unless the messenger who came 
to borrow was provided with a good 
steed, he would not be entrusted with 
the treasure. This supposes some 
distance to separate lender from bor- 
rower, 

Saint Louis and Charles the Wise 
were liberal in bestowing and lending. 
Borrowers, as has been their custom 
since the days of Job, were found fre- 
quently false in their vows, and after 
the reign of poor Charles VI., deficit 
was found in multiplied instances in 
the royal register after the names of 
works in request. So strong was the 
desire among lettered people to be the 
owners of valuable works that a cer- 
tain learned monk was not considered 
above the temptation of what some 
lawyers have termed conveyancing. 
In a life of St. Bernard it is related 
that one day at Clairvaux he thus ad- 
dressed three novices: “One of you 
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will make his escape this night: let 
the others watch and not allow him 
to take away anything.” Two fell 
asleep, the spirit of evil sitting very 
heavy on their eyelids. The third, 
who staid awake, saw about daybreak 
two giants enter, and place under the 
nostrils of one of the sleepers a roast 
fowl encircled by a serpent. Roused 
by the deluding smell, he got up, ap- 
proached the library, forced open the 
door, and was about making off with 
some of the literary treasures. Being 
stopped by his fellow-students, he at- 
tempted to scale the wall, but being 
prevented and still remaining impeni- 
tent, he lost his reason, and continued 
in that state till he died. 

In some of the old abbeys the place 
of the library is still to be found sunk 
in the thickness of the wall, as well 
as the desks of wood or stone before 
it, fixed there for the behoof of the 
copyists. 

Fires aided the class of knavish bor- 
rowers in destroying the labors of the 
learned and their copiers. ‘Twenty- 
two thousand volumes were reported 
as burned at Saint Vicent at Laon. 
The entire books of Livy were lost, 
if some people are to be trusted, at 
the Benedictine abbey of Malmesbury. 
A savant said he saw the Treatises on 
the Republic, by Cicero, in a certain 
convent in 1517, and when he inquired 
some time after for it, the reply was, 
that they had been furto prerepti,* 
(thievishly abstracted.) 

Besides strong locks and vigorous 
anathemas, chains were used to secure 
some of the most valued volumes from 
pilfering fingers. Some suspected books 
were even fastened to their shelves with 
stout nails, as tradition relates to have 
happened to Roger Bacon’s works at 
the hands of his unscientific brethren, 
Lord Litton’s Friar Bungay being pro- 
bably the most active on the occasion. 
Under the treatment of the nails the 
book could not be read. A relic of the 
old custom has remained till now in 

* Cardinal de Mai was enabled to rescue a portion 
of the work. A copy of his edition was published in 


London in 1823, with a fac-simile of a page of the 
palimpsest exhibiting the ancient and modern letters, 
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some churches of Florence, where mis- 
sals and rituals may be read under 
wire gratings, and even the leaves 
turned over. 


UNWORTHY CURATORS. 


As a rule libraxies ig the possession 
of kings and lords he rot as care- 
fully watched as those in convents. 
A remarkable exception to conventual 
care is recorded by Boccaccio when 
relating a visit to the Benedictines of 
Mount Cassino. He found the door 
of the library left open, and the books 
covered by a thick coat of dust, grass 
growing on the windows, the volumes 
imperfect, the margins clipped, and 
everything denoting the greatest neg- 
ligence. On inquiring the cause of 
the injury to the volumes, he learned 
that they erased the writing from the 
vellum to write psalters (the Seven 
Penitential Psalms) for young people 
on them, and clipped off the margins 
to receive short prayers. About the 
same time the French king’s library 
was not better secured. It was near 


the, falconry, and the new librarian 
Giles Malet, apprehensive that the 


“birds and other beasts” would take 
the liberty of coming in and injuring 
the volumes, the wire-worker got eigh- 
teen golden francs for applying wire 
screens to the windows. 

At the same convent of Mount 
Cassino, Mabillon saw the remains of 
4 manuscript of the tenth century, con- 
verted to covers. Montfaucon was 
informed by the archbishop of Ro- 
sano that one of his predecessors 
being rather annoyed by a succession 
of curious scholars to inspect some 
Greek documents in his possession, hid 
them in the earth to get rid of the an- 
10y'ance.* 

* The first of these two eminent scholars was born 
in the diocese of Rheims in 1632, and became a Bene- 
dictine monk at St. Maur, same diocese, at the age of 
21. Being employed at Saint Denys to show the cu- 
riosities of the place, he fortunately broke a glass 
which had once belonged to Virgil! He received his 
conzé in consequence, His next employment was on 
the lives of the saints of the Benedictine order, the 
Spicilegium, and when his brethren of St. Maur were 
editing the works of the fathers he was entrusted 


with those of St. Bernard, Being sent by Colbert 
‘nto Germany to collect for the literary archives of 
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Notwithstanding the care shown in 
influential quarters by heads of reli- 
gious houses, by kings, by universities, 
and even the threats of excommunica. 
tion issued against all pilferers or de- 
stroyers of good books, many instances 
of cruel neglect such as those quoted 
occurred. The curators of the Sainte 
Chapelle of Bourges felt so little inter- 
est in their literary property that the 
library was converted into a fowl-house, 
and valuable works were discovered 
there by sorrowful visitors, lying open 
on the desks, it being hard to say 
whether they were worse treated by the 
feathered or the unfeathered two-leg- 
ged animals. These negligences not- 
withstanding, the work of conserving 
and reproducing standard works inthe 
classics, and others in the native tongue, 
went on vigorously, the brave laborers 
little aware of the mighty aid near at 
hand for lightening and abridging the 
labor of hands and pens, and even un- 
able to conceive the possibility of the 
results of a few mechanical appliances 
to the rapid and almost infinite mul- 
tiplication of literary works, a single 
copy of which required such close ap- 
plication, and such a length of time for 
its production. 

If Saint Louis, when painfully in- 
creasing his kbrary in the Sainte 
Chapelle, volume by volume, and at 
slow intervals, had been vouchsafed 
in one of his nightly visions the 
knowledge of the art and mystery of 
printing, and, while his whole being 
was filled with joy and admiration, 
suddenly awoke, and femnd all the 
steps of the process corapletely 
vanished from his memory, what an- 


France, he made many valuable acquisitions. The 
celebrated abbot of La Trappe, De Rancé, having con- 
tended that men in a religious state should not dis 
tract their attention with literature, Mabillon was ap- 
pointed to answer him, a duty which he performe: 
with great effect, but in a very mild manner. le 
Tellier presented him to Louis XIV., by whom he was 
graciously received. The learned Du Cange being 
consulted by a stranger on some abstruse points, nt 
him to Dom Mabillon. _ “* You have applied to an ig 
norant person,” said D, M. ‘“ Go to my master in 
erudition, M. de Cange.” ‘“‘ Why i said the other, 
“it was he who directed me to you.” This modest 
and devout and learned man died in Paris in 1707 at 
the age of seventy-five. Among his chief works is 
the history of the Benedictine order, and a work on 
diplomacy. 
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guish would have seized on him for a 
time, and with what disgust he would 
continue to witness the  snail-like 
progress of a book, word by word, 
and line by line, till the writer 
reached the colophon. However, 
the possibility of what we now look 
on as a@ commonplace privilege and 
convenience never disturbed the 
equanimity of the earnest laborers 
of the fourteenth century, and they 
performed their daily tasks with 
patient content, and frequently with 
enjoyment. 


LAY LIBRARIES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. 


The Bibliotheque Royal dates its 
origin from a collection in the Sainte 
Chapelle of Saint Louis’s palace, made 
by the good king for his own special 
reading, as well as for that of his 
friends of good taste. Something 
was done by his successors, but the 
real history of the royal library be- 
gins with Charles V., surnamed the 
« Wise.” 

Old house-keeping accounts pre- 
served till the great fire on 27th Oc- 
tober, 1737, and then partially de- 
stroyed, have put it into the power of 
archeologists to point out that par- 
ticular tower of the Louvre called the 
Library Tower. There were two 
floors wainscotted with bovis d’Ir- 
lande—shillela oak, as we may sup- 
pose—vaulted with cypress wood, and 
all ornamented with bas-reliefs, The 
painted windows were furnished with 
brass wire and iron bars. There were 
lutrines, (choristers’ desks.) pupitres 
tournants, (desks revolving on pivots,) 
and some of these were brought from 
the palace. Thirty small chandeliers 
and a silver lamp were lighted when 
evening came, and thus the students 
were enabled to study at night. 

From some of the household ac- 
counts of Charles V. still in preserva- 
tion, we learn that this Irish oak, to 
the amount of four hundred and 
eighty . was presented in 1364 
to the Wise King, to be used in the 


building of his castle, the donor being 


he seneschal of Hainault. 


The chief 
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part of the volumes in the library of 
the Louvre were in the French tongue. 

Besides the pieces of native litera- 
ture already mentioned, we may here 
quote the following as the established 
favorites : 

ROMANCES ABOUT CHARLEMAGNE 
AND HIS PEERS: Berte, Roland et 
Olivier, Roncevaux, Merlin, Gaidon, * 
le Voyage & Jerusalem, Ferabras, 
Garin de Monglane, Dame Aye, 
Amis et Amile, Jordain de Blaives, 
Ogier le Danois, (Holger the Dane,) 
Beuve d’Aigremont, les Quartre Fils 
d’Aymon, Maugis, Aubri le Bourgoing, 
Gui de Nanteuil, Beuve de Hanstone, 
Basin, Carlon, Anseis de Carthage, 
Guillaume au Court Nez. 

TaLes OF THE Rounp TABLE: 
La Mort d’Arius, le Saint Graal, 
Gauvain, l’Atre Perilleux, (Castle Per- 
ilous,) Glorion de Bretagne, Giron le 
Courtois (Sir Gawain, qu.) Meliadus, 
and those already mentioned. 

Porms AND Romances: Cleo- 
medes, Blancandin, Gerart de Nevers, 
le Comte de Poitiers, Flore et Blanche- 
fleur, Gautier d’Aupais, Gui de War- 
wick, Meraugis, la Manckine, Robert 
le Diable. 

Poems on Ctassic Sussects: 
Troie, Enéas, Narcissus, la Prise de 
Thebes, (the Taking of Thebes,) le 
Siege d’Athénes, Ypomedon, Thesalus, 
Alexandre, Jules César, Vespasien. 

Poems on Renicious TRADI- 
TIONS: les Machabées, la Passion, 
les Trois Maries, Barlaam et Josaphat, 
Lives of the Saints and Miracles. 

Poems ON Mopern SvsJects: 
Godefroi de Bouillon, le Voeu du Paon, 
(the Vow of the Peacock,) Songs, Fa- 
bliaux, collections of stories, such as 
the Dolopathos, allegorical composi- 
tions, as la Rose, le Renart, la Poire, 
YEscoufle, instructive compositions 
like Image du Monde, le Livre de 
Charité, les Bestiaires, les Lapidaires, 
books of hunting, ete. 

Many of these volumes were richly 
bound, and liberally paid for. The 
Duchess of Brabant, in 1369, paid to 
Maitre Jean six sheep for binding a 
French hook. In 1376, Godfrey Bloc 
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(suitable name !) charged his patron, 
the Duke of Brabant, seven sheep and 
a half for binding Meliadus, and in 
1383, twelve sheep for binding the 
Saint Graal, called in the bill by its 
other title, Joseph of Arimathea. 

In the age of which we are treating 
Greek was little studied or known. 
*The scholars were ignorant of the 
Greek historians, of the dramatic 
poets, even of Homer, of whom the 
poet Petrarch said, when his eyes 
first rested on a copy, “ Your Homer 
is dumb to me, or rather I understand 
him not.” Boccaccio, when young, 
attempted to translate him. Some 
Dominicans studied the language, but 
it was for the sake of their sermons, 
not to be able to peruse Homer, or 
even St. Chrysostom or St. Basil. The 
Greeks were schismatics, and every- 
thing coming from them was liable 
to a moral quarantine. The works 
of Aristotle and some others were 
accessible in Latin translations. 

It is time to glance at the other 
subjects which, along with the classics 
and the romances in the native tongue, 
occupied the minds of the scholars of 
the fourteenth century, and filled the 
books they produced with such care 
and patience. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CURSUS OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


All the humanities of the day were 
included in the Trivium and the Quap- 
RIVIUM, the first comprising grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics, and the second, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and as- 


tronomy. This was apparently a strait 
circle for human intelligence to move 
in at freedom, but the prime masters in 
the intellectual craft endeavored to en- 
large the various compartments to their 
widest extent. Thus into rhetoric crept 
poetry, epistolary correspondence, didac- 
tics, and translation. With dialectics 
came in philosophy entire. “ Aristotle 
and his numerous interpreters,” among 
whom were many saints, authorized 
free discussions on the highest abstrac- 
tions of thought, on the natural sciences, 
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on physiology and the curative art, on 
politics, and even on common law, 
Thus, without going out of the Trivium, 
see what a vast amount of facts were 
lugged in, analyzed, and discussed. In 
dialectics no subject was let drop till it 
was turned in every point of view, an- 
alyzed, and established in true or fan- 
cied relation to every other thing. 


GRAMMAR. 


They were not at all scant—these 
earnest seekers—in grammatic manu- 
als. They had their “ Large Donatus,” 
their “ Small Donatus,” and the com- 
mentary on Donatus by Remy of Aux- 
erre; Priscian, entire and in abridg- 
ments; Bede’s metres, and _ several 
modern works. Those not content with 
the mere enunciation of the old rules, 
would moralize them something in this 
style: 

“¢ What is a prenomen?’* ‘ Man 
is thy nomen, sinner is thy prenomen. 
So when you pray to God, make use 
only of thy prenomen, and say, ‘O 
Heavenly Father, I invoke not thy 
name as man, but I implore thy pardon 
as sinner.’ ” 

Wonderful were the applications of 
even such simple things as the four 
(five) declensions. ‘The first declen- 
sion was from the obedience of God to 
the suggestion of the devil. Eve made 
this declension. The second is from 
the obedience of God to the obedience 
to the woman. This declension was 
made by Adam. The third declension 
is from Paradise to this world; the 
fourth from this world to hell. 

Analogies of grammar and piety were 
often of a slight and whimsical tissue. 
Some of them might be classed with 
modern conundrums, thus, “ Why is the 
preposition a theme of pleasure to the 
elect? Because J/li preponuntur dam- 
nandis.” ™ Why does an interjection 
resemble the sufferings of the damned? 
Because it is the expression of the soul 
by an unmeaning sound.” 


* In Caius Julius Cesar, Caius is the prenomen, cor 
responding to our Christian name, Julius is the nomeD 
or family name, Caesar the adnomen, derived from 
some particular event or circumstance. 
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Such was the tendency of the time 
for extracting moral conclusions, that 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses served as an 
excellent text-book for the learned Do- 
minican Thomas Walleis, for the enun- 
ciation of a series of moral axioms 
which the Epicurean poet of Augustus’s 
court never dreamed of for a moment. 
Philippe de Vitri, friend to Petrarch. 
made a Latin prose version of the book, 
and educed Christian dogmas from the 
least austere of the tales. 

The attention paid by our fourteenth 
century scholars to their Latin gram- 
mar, and their aptitude to convert it to 
as many uses as the Knave in the folk 
story did his pack of cards, ceases to 
excite much wonder when it is recol- 
lected that a practical grammar of the 
native language at the time was a com- 
plete desideratum. What a falling was 
that from the state of things when the 
Canterbury pilgrims may be supposed 
to have collected at the Tabard Inn in 
Southwark, and when the trouvéres told 
and sung their lays. Every Chauce- 
rian will recall at once the sweet nun, 
Madame Englentyne: 

“That of hire smylyng was ful simple and coy ; 
Hire grettest ooth was but by Seint Loy; 
Entuned (the service) in hire nose ful semyly, 
And Frensch she spak ful faire and fetysly, 


After the scole of Strattford atte Bowe, 
For Frensch of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 


French must consequently have been 
taught with more or less attention to 
grammar rules long before the period 
with which this paper is occupied, and 
it isa case of comfort to archeologists 
that a French grammar exists written 
by Gautier de Biblesworth in the thir- 
teenth century, for the instruction of 
English natives in that language, and 
principally for Lady Dionysia de Mi@n- 
chensi, of the county of Kent, wife to 
Count Hugh de Vere. The author in 
his preface modestly announced it as 
“ Le Tretys Ke (qui) Mounsire Gauter 
de Bibelesworth fist (fit) a ma Dame 
Dionysie de Mounchensy pur aprise de 
Language.”* Master Biblesworth, if 
that was his name, mixed his grammat- 

* “The treatise which Monsieur Walter de Bibles- 


Worth has composed for My Lady, Dionysia de Moun- 
chensy, to learn the language,” etc. 
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ical rules with educational precepts, be- 
ginning very properly at the birth of 
his pupil, and naming the different parts 
of the body, terms of agriculture, domes- 
tic economy, hunting, fishing, and gar- 
dening, and all conveyed in octosyl- 
labic verse, with the slightest possible 
pretension to poetry. 

That people with some pretensions 
to education took pride in speaking the 
“ Frensch of Paris” with propriety long 
before the fourteenth century, is evinced 
by the boast of the Picard trouvére, 
Guernes, who recited his poem at the 
tomb of Saint Thomas of Canterbury 
in 1173: 

** Mes languages est buens car en France fui nez.’’* 


Quenes de Bethunes, a contemporary 
and authoress of several fine songs, ex- 
cused herself for using provincial words, 
for “ she was of Artois, not of Pontoise.” 
A century later, the poets mention the 
request in which professors of French 
were among foreigners. ‘They relate 
how “good Queen Bertha of the long 
feet spoke French like any lady of 
Paris”—more favored in this than 
Chaucer’s good prioress. ‘There was a 
humorous poem current among the peo- 
ple, in which Dom. Barbarisme played 
a ludicrous part, and which would not 
have circulated among the laity if they 
had no notion of French grammar. 

Domestic troubles and other causes, 
for whose introduction we have not 
space, had effected the destruction of 
grammatical treatises previous to 1400. 
About that date the translator of the 
psalter into the vulgar tongue thus be- 
wailed the general ignorance : 

“Et pour ceu que, nulz ne tient en son par 
lier, ne rigle certenne, mesure, ne raison. Est 
langue romance si corrompue qu’ a poinne li 
uns entent l’aultres, et & poinne puet on trou- 
veir & jour @ieu personne qui saiche escrire, 
anteir,( Chanter, ) ne prononcieir en une meisme 
semblant menieir, mais escript, ante, et pro- 
nonce, li uns en une guise, et li aultre en une 
aultre.”’+ 


* “ My language is good, for in France was I born.” 
The reader will remark the Latin instead of the modern 
French form for the verb waa. 

+ And because no one observes in his speech either 
a certain rule, measure, or reason, the romance tor gue 
is so corrupted that scarcely one understands anet!: r, 
and scarcely can a person be found to-day who kuuws 
how to write, sing, and pronounce in the same maty 
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The strong predilection of church- 
men and princes for the Latin tongue 
was one of the chief causes of the tardy 
amelioration of the French language 
and French grammar. In a council 
held in the palace in 1398, where the 
vulgar tongue was spoken, a learned 
ecclesiastic, by name Pierre Plaoul, ex- 
cused his indifferent style of speaking 
by his want of familiarity with the 
tongue. Others spoke as bad or worse, 
but made noapology. It was as late as 
1345 that the government thought it 
advisable to put forth in the language 
of the people laws respecting the tan- 
ners, curriers, and makers of baldries 
and shoes in Paris, as they were ignor- 
ant of Latin. 

The early composers of French gram- 
mars under the new order, instead of 
studying the spirit of the language as it 
was then spoken by educated people, 
subjected it to the rules of the Latin 
tongue as given by Donatus and others. 
Much time was lost and much linguis- 
tic error propagated by this arrange- 
ment. As time went on, and that at- 
tention which had been entirely given 
to a foreign tongue began to be shared 
with the language of the country, some 
philologists took to study its construc- 
tion, and frame suitable rules for the 
government and concord of its chief 
parts; and by degrees the orthography 


‘and the syntax of the language became 


subject to laws which fitted its character. 


RHETORIC, 


Under the name rhetoric, as already 
mentioned, were joined to eloquence 
historic recitals, letter writing, didac- 
tic teaching, translations, and poetry. 
Few treatises on the art have sur- 
vived. The Dominicans were fonder 
of practising than teaching it, and 
some who taught it correctly could 
not refrain from allegorizing on it in 
the style already alluded to. Under 
Molenier’s management, three kings, 
Barbarisme, Solecisme,* and Allebolé, 


ner ; but they write, sing, and pronounce—one in one 
way, another in a different way. 

* The Greek inhabitants of Soli in Cilicia suffered 
“their parts of speech” to be affected for the worse 


make war on three queens, Diction, 
Oration, and Sentence. They possess 
in common ten arrows—pleonasm, tau. 
tology, ellipse, tapinosis, (obscurity 
qu.,) ete. Allebolé has thirteen daugh- 
ters, Barbarisme fourteen, and Sole- 
cisme twenty-two, and the number of 
grandchildren is not small. If any 
reader desires to see how men of some 
talent can lose themselves in matters 
trifling and intricate at the same time, 
let him procure Molenier’s treatise, or 
even that of the chronicler Chastel- 
lain, where he will find Dame Rhe- 
toric accompanied by science, gravyi- 
ty, multiform riches, flowery memo- 
ry, noble nature, precious possession, 
laudable deduction, old acquisition, ete, 
The professors of rhetoric in the 
middle ages had sundry classic writers 
to fall back on, such as Quintilian, 
Aristotle, Cicero, ete. They had also 
the aid of Priscian, Donatus, and 
Isadore of Seville. Among the earliest 
specimens of eloquence assuming the 
garb of the vulgar tongue was the 
eulogium pronounced on the brave 
Bertrand du Guesclin by the bishop 
of Auxerre, Ferrie Cassinel, at the 
request of Charles VI. A poet of the 
century thus described its effects : 


* Les princes fondoient en larmes, 
Des mots que Pevesque monstroit ; 
Quar il disoit, ‘ Plorez gens d’armes 
Bertrant qui trestant vos amoit, 

On doit regreter les fez d’armes 
Qu’il fist au temps qu'il vivoit. 
Dieux ait pitie sur toutes ames; 
De la sienne quar bonne eswit,’ ’* 


Four men of that era distinguished 
themselves by eloquence at the bar, 
and in addressing assemblies in the 
tumultuous days of the poor demented 
king. Jean Faure and Guillaume le 
Breul, besides their speeches, left be- 
hind them valuable works on jurispru- 
dence ; and their learned contempo- 


by intercourse with the neighboring barbarians. Sa 
the fastidious Athenians began to designate all io- 
fractions of grammar as solecisms. 
* “The princes melted in tears 
At the words which the bishop spoke ; 
For he said, * Weep, ye men of arms, 
Bertrand, who so much loved you. 
We should regret those feats of arms’ 
Which he performed in the time he lived. 
O God! have pity on all souls ; 
And on /és, for he was good.”” 
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rary, Yves de Kaermarten, acquired 
such a good name that he was pro- 
moted to the Calendar of Saints. We 
are unable to quote any other gentle- 
man of the bar whose sanctity attain- 
ed the heroic degree. Renault d’Acie 
and Jean des Marés ventured among 
the political tempests of the day, and 
perished in their patriotic efforts. 

Few instances of eloquence, an- 
cient or modern, could surpass that 
of Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, if 
we can trust the chroniclers. Having 
been released from prison, and brought 
to Paris, 291h November, 1357, he as- 
cended a platform near the Pre aux- 
cleres (the Clerk’s Meadow) in the 
morning, and kept a considerable por- 
tion of his ten thousand auditors either 
erying at, or deeply sympathizing with, 
his pretended wrongs, till the dinner 
hour of the citizens had passed. He 
afierward scattered his poison among 
multitudes at the Greve and the 
Halles. His oration made to a depu- 
tation at St. Denis bears an annoying 
resemblance to some delivered not 
very long since in various American 
cities, by patriots of our own time : 


“Gentlemen and friends,” said he, “no 
ill luck can befall you which I will not freely 
share. But I strongly counsel you, while 
you govern Paris, to provide yourselves well 
with gold and silver. Confide in me. Send 
me here freely all that you can put together. 
I shall give you a good account of it, and will 
have at your service numerous men at arms, 
many comrades who shall defend you from 
your enemies.” 


The speeches of the wicked king 
were mostly prefaced by texts, but 
it is not rightly known whether this 
argumentum ad crumenam was 50 
garnished. 

While some exhibited their elo- 
quence in defending or accusing pri- 
soners, and others spoke against king, 
or chiefs of obnoxious parties, some 
minstrels were still to be found chant- 
ing the old romances for ready money. 
In 1368, the municipal authorities of 
Valenciennes are found allowing (o- 
lart de Maubeuge, “ xii gros, in value 
vi sols ix deniers, for playing on his in- 
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strument, and singing gests of arms.” 
The ancient romances of Charlemagne, 
of King Arthur, and of the wars of Troy, 
were still in possession of the popu- 
lar mind, but such poets as there were 
did not fail to seize on recent or pass- 
ing events, and do their best to immor- 
talize them, as well as perpetuate their 
own fame. The raising of the walls 
of New Ross, on the Barrow, was ce- 
lebrated by a poet of the day in two 
hundred and nineteen verses, in which 
the patriotism of the citizens, and the 
clergy, and the ladies, was sung, not 
forgetting the beauty of the women 
of all degrees, whose delicate hands 
did not disdain to bring materials to 
the masons. “ Yet in no part of the 
earth, where the minstrel had heen, 
did he ever see such beauty.” 


“ Kique la fu pur regarder 
Meint bele dame, y put veer 
Ke unke en terre ou jai esté, 
Tants belles ne vi in fossé,” . 


The siege of Carlaverock by King 
Edward L., in 1300, where six hundred 
men defended the place against three 
thousand assailants, was sung by an 


eye-witness in octo-syllabic rhyme. 

The Vow of the Heron, commenc- 
ing the war between Edward III. and 
Philippe de Valois, was not neglected 
by the rhymers. Collins, trouvere of 
John of Hainault, Lord of Beaumont, 
in a poem of five hundred and sixty-six 
eight-syllable verses, lamented the fate 
of the brave old king of Bohemia, and 
his ostrich plume. and the other victims 
of the battle of Creci, signalized by 
the minstrels of the era as in 


“L’an mil iij.c.xl.vj., 
Que nos seigneurs furent occis 
En la bataille de Creci ; 
Jha Cris leur face mierci !’"* 


The life and deeds of the Black 
Prince were commemorated by Chan- 
dos, the herald of Sir John Chandos, 
Constable of Aquitaine, in five thou- 
sand and forty-six verses, of the same 


* “The year one thousand, three hundred, forty, and 


When our lords were slain 
In the battle of Creci ; 
Jesus Christ show them mercv ” 
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measure as those others recorded. We 
quote a few lines of the courteous com- 
munications between the captive king 
and the chivalric prince. 


“*Li rois Johan lui ad dit, 

* Beaux douls cosins pur Dieu mercit. 
Laissez ; il n’apartient a moi, 
Car par la foi que jeo vous doi, 
Plus avez el jour d’hui d’honour 
Qu’onques n’éust prince a un jour.’ 
Dont dist li prince, ‘ Sire douls, 
Dieux I’ad fait et non mie nous. 
Si l’en devons remercier, 
Et de bon coer vers lui prier, 
Qu’il nous ottroier sa gloire, 
Et pardonner ceste victoire,’ ”’ etc.* 


The single-minded and patriotic Du 
Guesclin was not forgotten by the 
poetic chroniclers. Jean Cuvelier, in 
1384, put his deeds in verse. 

Judicious historians have not dis- 
dained to avail themselves of these pro- 
ductions of the rhymers. They have 
extracted those passages from them 
which were despised by the matter-of- 
fact chroniclers, but which had an air 
of probability, and were calculated to 
add picturesque and interesting features 
to the narrative. 

It is highly probable that every 
ancient narrative poem which was not 
inspired by mere emulation of former 
poets had some foundation in fact. 
The mere invention of subjects, as well 
as their treatment, is a feature of com- 
paratively modern times. The per- 
sonages figured by Reynard, Bruin, 
Isgrim, and the other animals of the 
great beast-epic of the middle ages, 
once lived and acted some way in the 
spirit of their four-footed substitutes. 

Toward the end of the century, the 
taste for the old rhymes, romances, and 
narratives began to veer round to more 
trivial and simple subjects, and to take 
more interest in the distinctions be- 
tween the different classes of the short- 
er pieces of poetry. Prosody had 


* “ But King John to him said, 
‘Fair, sweet cousin, God-a-mercy. 
Let be; it belongs to me not, 
For, by the faith which I owe thee, 
More honor this day you’ve won 
Than ever did prince in any one day (of fight)’ 
Then to him said the prince, ‘ Sweet sire, 
God has achieved it, not we ourselves, 
So to him we should give thanks, 
And with good heart thus pray to him, 
That he would give us his glory, 
And pardon this victory,’ ” 
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been in process of cultivation tor some 
time, and now the attention of such 
dilettanti as filled courts and the eas- 
tles of the nobles was more strongly 
arrested upon feet, accents, lengths, 
measures, and number of lines in each 
piece, than in the deed recorded or 
sentiments expressed. 

While Froissart was searching for 
material for his chronicle, in 1392, 
Eustache des Champs was instructing 
poetic students in the difference be- 
tween chansons, balades, virelais, and 
rondeaux. He was well entitled to do 
so, having himself composed 80 vire- 
lais, 171 rondeaux, 1,175  balades, 
These ballads he divided into Leon- 
ines, Sonnantes, equivoques, retrogrades, 
etz., ete.; but in the next century his 
merits were forgotten in presence of 
Henri de Croy, who subdivided his 
ballads into communes. balladantes, 
fatrisées, and the rondeaux into simple, 
twin, and double. Then care should 
be taken not to mix the rhymes beaten, 
broken, re-linked, doubled tailed, ete., 
in form of amorous complaint. The 
combination denominated ricquerac. 
and that called baguenaude we would 
explain but for the misfortune of being 
ignorant of their structure. The first, 
perhaps, was a disjointed affair, like 
some negro melody, the other, a per- 
petual hovering round the predominant 
idea, whatever it might be. 

That was the golden age of bouts 
rimés, logogripbes, enigmas, chrono- 
graphes, achrostiches, and fatrasies, 
(unmeaning combinations of words.) 
In Henri de Croy’s great work, even 
the single fatrasies were distinguished 
from the double ones. The reign of 
these egregious morsels still lingers in 
some almanacs, people’s penny period- 
icals, and even in the Paris Ilustrated 
News, where the logogriph, consisting 
partly of letters and partly of pictured 
objects, keeps the subscribers in misery 
till next Saturday, whev the solution 
appears. 

The taste of the public with regard 
to spectacles was not superior to that 
of the readers of the time for such 
trifles as have been just mentioned. In 
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1313, when the young princes, sons of 
Philip the Fair, received the order of 
knighthood, a grand mystery was ex- 
hibited to the people of Paris, where 
the Infant Saviour was presented 
sniling on his mother and eating an 
apple, surrounded by the three kings 
of Cologne, (the Magi,) the twelve 
apostles saying their paternosters, the 
souls of the blessed in paradise singing 
hymns in unison with ninety angels, 
and the reprobate in hell howling for 
the entertainment of about a hundred 
demons. 

Of translations, which were also in- 
cluded under the head rhetoric, we 
have already spoken. As Latin was 
almost the only language from which 
the versions were made, the spirit of 
that language must have had consider- 
able influence on future compositions 
in the vulgar tongue. 


DIALECTICS. 


In teaching and learning the dialec- 
tics, which embraced metaphysics, ju- 
risprudence, political economy, and 
even claimed physics for its jurisdic- 
tion, the object seemed rather a victory 
in a war of words and ideas than dis- 
coveries of new truths or the establish- 
ment of old ones. Hair-splitting and 
sophistry flourished in all the contests. 
So useless and even criminal seemed 
this amazing waste of time to quiet- 
minded and earnest people, that a le- 
gend was current in the twelfth century 
of a dead scholar appearing to a com- 
rade in a robe of hell all covered with 
sophisms. Another displayed himself 
wrapped round and oppressed with a 
heavy parchment all covered with 
closely written exercises in the dialec- 
tique. Both attributed their present 
sufferings to the sort of logic they had 
acquired in the Paris schools. 

Irish students were as redoubtable 
in these witty duels in the Sorbonne 
and in Salamanca as Irish colonels and 
generals of later times in the armies 
of France and Spain and Austria. In 
metaphysics, the realists, with John 
Duns Scotus for leader, warred with the 
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nominalists, using such arms as were 
supplied by substantial forms, quiddi- 
ties, heccéites, polycarpéites, and other 
such chimeras, the result being nothing 
but obscurity of the understanding 
from these clashings in the dark. Some- 
times the sharp-witted dialecticians in- 
truded rashly on the domains of theo- 
logy and morality, and were smartly 
pulled up, as in the case of the great 
interpreter of Aristotle, Nicolas d’ Au- 
trecourt, in 1348, for this ingenious 
proposition : 

“A young man of good. birth met witha 
sage who undertook to communicate the ‘ uni- 
versal science’ to him without delay, for a 
hundred crowns; but the young man had no 
other means to procure the money than by 
stealing it. Was he justified in this theft? 
Certainly; for we must do what is agreeable 
to God; but it was agreeable to God that 
this young man should get instruction, and he 
had no other means to get it than theft ; 
ergo,” ete. 

A sharp condemnation by the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris was all the 
honor awarded to Mr. Nicolas’s plau- 
sible conclusion. 

In physics and natural history, our 
philosophers of the middle ages were 
more prone to depend on Aristotle and 
Pliny, and later dreamy sages, than to 
resort to careful observation. Theory, 
not induction, was their darling mode 
of enlarging the domain of human 
knowledge, and no fact fitted comfort- 
ably in its place without being moral- 
ized. Faraway in the realms of Pres- 
ter John were to be found giants, pig- 
mies, men with one eye in front and 
three behind, female warriors, griffins, 
licorns, and alerions, animals well 
adapted to point a moral. 

The learned Pierre Bercheure, who 
translated Livy, informed his readers 
that the toad was mute in every 
country but France. Moral: The 
Frenchman, a babbler at home, is per- 
force mute when he goes abroad. The 
learned Bercheure either intended to 
hint that the Gaul too much neglected 
the study of foreign languages, or that, 
while vainglorious at home, he became 
meek and humble when he crossed the 
frontier. 
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Still proceeding in this moral strain, 
Dr. Berecheure asked, “ Why, in the 
territory of Orange, was utterance by 
sound denied to all toads, one only ex- 
cepted?” No answer being received, 
he gave this explanation: The holy 
bishop, Florent, being much disturbed 
in his meditations by the disagreeable 
songs of the toads, ordered them to be 
eilent. They obeyed on the moment, 
and the good bishop was so touched by 
their prompt attention to his command 
that he revoked his order. However, 
the stupid messenger who brought the 
news, instead of using the plural form 
of the verb—cantate—merely said can- 
ta, and thus only one of the community 
ever after could avail itself of the pri- 
vilege: nasty Mercury! say we. These 
additions to Pliny could scarcely be 
called improvements in the science of 
natural history. 

For a long time the healing art was 
nearly monopolized by the religious 
houses, but it was not so without an oc- 
casional scruple of conscience on the 
part of the chiefs in the various orders. 
They feared that their art might too 
much engross the attention of the prac- 
titioners. To moderate their mere 
scientific ardor, the following legend 
was sent abroad amongthem: There 
was a skilful medical man among the 
monks of Citeaux, whose time was so 
much taken up in provincial excursions 
that he was not found in the convent 
unless at the great festivals. As he 
was employed on one of the feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin, singing in choir 
with the rest, he was favored with a 
vision of his heavenly patroness dis- 
tributing a spoonful of elixir to every 
one of the singers, himself alone ex- 
cepted. He made a gesture of suppli- 
cation not to be treated to such an unen- 
viable distinction, but this reply reach- 
ed the recesses of his understanding 
without any action of the senses: 
“ Physician, thou hast no need for my 
elixir, for you do not deny to yourself 
any consolation.” A radical change 
was wrought in the man, and on the 
next solemnity he was favored as the 
rest. Such was the rapture into which 
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he was thrown, that for the future his 
healing excursions were as short and 
as few as possible. 

There was no college of physicians 
at Paris nor Montpellier in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, but con- 
siderable progress was made in found- 
ing medical establishments during the 
next two hundred years. Some en- 
thusiastic pill-taker thus expanded in 
commendation of the faculty of Paris 
in 1323: 


“In this city, where there is no want of 
consolation or succor, the physicians appoint- 
ed to look after our health and the cure of 
our maladies, and whom the sage orders us 
to honor as being created by the Most High for 
our needs, are so numerous that, when they 
pass through the streets to discharge their 
duty in their rich dresses and in their doc- 
toral caps, those who have need of them have 
little trouble to get an interview. Oh! how 
we should love these good physicians, who, 
in the practice of their profession, philoso- 
phically conform themselves to the rules of 
science and long experience !’ 


We have seen a copy of the Medical 
Review, a brochure, in rhyme, issued 
in Dublin cirea 1775, eulogizing by 
name the several physicians and sur- 
geons who practised in our city at that 
period. It was written throughout in 
the spirit of the above extract, and, but 
for the evident good faith of the writer, 
would be supremely ludicrous. 

All the old writers on the subject 
were not so complimentary to the fa- 
culty. Some of the members deserved 
what they got if they were of the sect 
of the impudent Arnaud de Villeneuve, 
some of whose counsels to his students 
took this shape: “ You examine per- 
haps the....of a patient without be- 
ing anything the wiser for it, but say, 
‘ There is an obstruction in the liver.’ 
The patient may perhaps answer, 
‘ But, master, it is in my head I feel 
the illness’ You answer without hesi- 
tation, ‘ It is from the liver it comes.’ 
Always make use of the word obstruc- 
tion. They don’t know the meaning 
of it, and it’s all for the best that they 
should not.” 

But skilful or the reverse, the doc- 
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tors of the fourteenth century found 
all their resources powerless to arrest 
the epidemic which about the middle 
of it swept across Europe. Its visita- 
tions were more appalling than those 
of cholera in our times. The physi- 
cians behaved as feeling and heroic 
men, and were swept off in thousands, 
while doing their duty by their patients. 
There was no writer found to introduce 
a series of licentious stories as sequel 
to a harrowing account of the scourge. 

Among those who essayed to cure 
Charles VI. of his mental malady was 
Arnaud Guillem, who came in 1393 
fron Languedoc to Paris, bringing 
with him the volume Smagorad, which 
“ Adam had received by way of con- 
solation a century after the death of 
Abel.” There is some doubt about 
his being put to death for failure; 
but two Augustine monks suffered in 
1398, and four sorcerers in 1403, for 
the same liberty taken with sick ma- 
jesty. It is probable that the heads 
stuck on spikes over palace gates for 
similar failures in our Household 
Stories had some foundation in pre- 
historic times. In one of his lucid 
intervals the poor king directed that 
once in the year the dead body of a 
criminal should be delivered to the 
Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier, a 
proof that he set more value on the 
study of the human subject than the 
virtue of charms or other superstitious 
processes, Among medical treatises 
of the fourteenth century, some disfi- 
gured by the dreams of the astrologer, 
the alchymist, and the sorcerer, that of 
Gui de Chauliai stands pre-emineut for 
scientific attainment. 


ARITHMETIC GEOMETRY, MUSIC, AND AS- 
TRONOMY. 


At first scholars were careful to 
avoid the title of mathematicians. 
Something magical and occult was 
attached to it, as in the old Roman 
times. Mathematician and felon were 
synonymous terms. Mere arithmetic 
was in better odor; it was useful in 
e»meocting the ordinary tables set in 
the beginning of prayer-books, and in- 
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cluding the golden number, the epact, 
the dominical letter, ete.* Calendars 
were carefully compiled all through 
the era in question. It has often 
puzzled us to know how calculations 
to any extent could be effected by the 
Xs and Vsand Is which denoted num- 
bers previous to the eleventh century. 
Wretched was the pupil’s lot (if such 
an incident ever took place) required 
to perform an operation in long divi- 
sion, in multiplication by tens of thou- 
sands, or to extract the cube root of a 
large number. Great are our obliga- 
tions to the Arabians for the use of 
their system of notation. 

A household joke of the day throws 
light on the incapacity of the wives 
of small citizens to manage deep cal- 
culations. A few of the husbands 
drinking agree that he whose wife 
could not count up to four accurately 
should pay the reckoning. The cal- 
culation of Robin’s wife was “ One, 
two, three, seven, twelve, and four- 
teen.” John’s wife began at two. 
Tassin’s wife tossed her head, and 
said she was not a baby, and would 
not count at all, We cannot find out 
which of the husbands paid the sect. 

The geometry of the day chiefly 
confined itself to the measurement of 
land, but there were treatises on per- 
spective, and portions of the Latin Eu- 
clid extant. 

Charles the Wise was not without 
charts and maps of the world. Many 
such existed, but, as may be supposed, 
tolerably incorrect. The earth was 
supposed to consist of two hemispheres, 
glued, us it were, to each other, and the 
globe somehow maintained its place in 
the void like a suspended lamp. 

In 1366, King Charles V., in order 
to prevail on Pope Urban V. not to 
remove to Rome, urged that Marseilles 
was in the centre of the civilized world. 
This would be rendered still more 
sensible by cutting off Greece from 
the general map. “The schismatic 
Greeks cut themselves off from the 

* These names, mysterious to scholars of city and 
university, were household words with the masters of 


Hedge schools and their advanced pupils half a cen 
tury ago. 
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spiritual world by their separation 
from the church: let their land be re- 
moved from the material world.” It 
does not appear that this ingenious 
proposition was put in practice. 

Of accounts of foreign parts there 
was no lack, and it must be said that 
the early books of travels and accounts 
of countries, if less strictly confined to 
facts than ours, were much more enter- 
taining. A copy of Marco Polo’s tra- 
‘vels was presented in 1307 to Charles 
Count of Valois by John de Cepoy, 
son of the Venetian ambassador. 
John de Meun translated into French 
the Wonders of Ireland. They had 
also the Wonders of England, India, 
the World, ete. 

Several works were composed in the 
fourteenth century on the subject of 
music, but chiefly in Latin and with 
reference to the established canons of 
sacred melody. 

Astronomy had a hard strife with 
the impostor astrology, which had been 
so long in possession of the general in- 
tellect. However, some glimmerings 
of the true state of heavenly things 
had been gradually entering the minds 
The 


of the astrologers themselves. 
total eclipse of the moon on the night 
of the 15th of January, 1305, terrified 


the Parisians. It was mentioned as 
an Eclipsis Lune horribilis. But an 
eclipse of the sun, 31st January, 1310, 
was predicted by the Faculty of- As- 
tronomy. Another in 1337 was treat- 
ed of by John of Genoa, who, in 1332, 
had composed his canon of eclipses. 
Comets gave considerable disturbance 
to the public mind during this century. 
They predicted the death of Louis X., 
and the destruction of France, the 
plague, and all varieties of deceit. lies, 
hatred, and insubordination, ete. How- 
ever, science was making a sure though 
slow progress, and toward the close of 
the century the learned were in pos- 
session of many astronomical facts un- 
known at the beginning. The comets 
made their fearful visits at these dates— 
March, 1315, July, 1337, April, 1338, 
1340, 1346, 1360, 1368, 1378. 
Several voyages and land journeys 
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were performed during this century, 
and among the rest that by our own 
Sir John Mandeville, some of whose 
discoveries were inferior to those of 
the truth-loving Lemuel Gulliver 
alone. The Holy Land possessed 
strong attractions for devout and culti- 
vated souls. Of all these the most en- 
thusiastic was the Tuscan Dominican, 
Riccoldo di Monte da Croce. Having 
gained the valley of Josaphat, he be- 
lieved himself at the end of the world, 
and thus gave vent to his burning 
thoughts : 


“We saw about the middle of the valley 
the tomb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and, con- 
sidering it to be the place of the final Judg- 
ment, we passed between the Mount of Olives 
and Mount Cavalry, weeping, and trembling 
with fear, as if the Supreme Judge was already 
above our heads, In this sentiment of awe 
we thought within ourselves, and we said to 
each other—*‘ It is from above this hill that the 
most Just of Judges will pronounce his deci- 
sion. Here is the right hand, there is the left. 
We then selected, to the best of our judgment, 
our places on the right, and each sunk in the 
ground a stone to denote his own. I sunk 
mine, and I retain that spot for myself, and for 
all those who, after receiving from me the 
word of God, shall persevere in,faith, in chari- 
ty, and in the truth of the holy gospel, and 
we marked the stone in the presence of many 
of the faithful, who wept with us, and whom 
I call on as witnesses this day.” 


We have come to the end of our sketch 
of the progress of intelligence during a 
brief portion of its course, namely, that 
portion immediately preceding the 
epoch of the invention of the printing- 
press. The impediments in the way of 
scientific progress were great and nu- 
merous. Many weak spirits were dis- 
couraged, and did nothing ; others, some 
few of whom we have particularized, 
wrought like giants, and thus benefited 
themselves and their kind. Among 
these benefits we do not reckon in chief 
the conveniences and luxuries which 
distinguish our existence from that of 
the Samoyeds or dog-ribbed Indians. 
The Mussu!man, well to do, and spend- 
ing the eleven twelfths of his time in 
mere indolence and indulgence of the 
senses, would be better off discharging 
the duties of porter or ferryman. No, 
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the chief advantages we derive from the 
advance of human knowledge is the 
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and the healthy occupation of so many 
active and energetic minds, which, with- 


out suitable work to do, would prey on 
themselves, and become a curse to their 
possessors. 


easier and swifter communication be- 
tween the scattered members of the 
great human family, the advance of 
education among the working classes, 





ORIGINAL, 
LAUDATE PUERI DOMINUM-* 


“I wit wash my hands among the innocent, and so will I compass thy altar, 0 Lord!” 


Oct. 2p. FErast or THE Hoty GuarpIAN ANGELS. BAPTISM. 


In snowy robe and spotless veil 
Stands the fair child at the altar rail. 
“Of Holy Church what askest thou?” 
“The Farru,” she murmured. Upon her brow 
The bright drops fell. An angel smiled 
In the face of God, as he said: “ Thy Child!” 


Dec. 8tH. FErAst oF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, First Comaunion. 


In snowy robe and spotless veil 
Kneels the fair child at the altar rail. 
“Of Holy Church what cravest thou, 
On suppliant knee and with rev’rent brow ?” 
“ My Lord, my Hope, in whom [I live.” 
“Tis thy Child!” said the angel. “ Master, give!” 


Aprit 141TH. Patm SunpAy. Buriat. 

In snowy robe and spotless veil 

Lies the fair child at the altar rail. 
“Of Holy Church what askest thou, 

Palm-branch in hand, and with flower-crowned brow ?” 
“Tn robe baptismal yet undefiled, 

My Love!” Said the angel: “ He waits thee, Child!” 


* Died at the Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, D. C., on the 18th of April, a young girl thir 


teen years of age, who was received into the bosom of the Holy Church October 2d, 1866, 
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414 Christianity and Social Happiness. 


Translated from Paris |’Union, 


CHRISTIANITY AND 


Ir is the fate of illustrious men to 
reproduce the tendencies of the age in 
which they live—whether for good or 
evil, Thus, the study of characters, 
that the engraver of fame has impress- 
ed on the memory of humanity, leads 
frequently to a knowledge of the age 
to which they belonged, and from this 
knowledge much that is useful can be 
elicited. 

A man has lived among us, whose 
noble character, generous aspirations, 
illusions even, or exaggerations, are 
reflected in his contemporaries. La- 
cordaire is France of the nineteenth 
century, and the thought that germi- 
nated in the soul of the celebrated Do- 
minican, and until his time awaited its 
development, borne down by the weight 


of intellectual ruin which the school of 


Voltaire had amassed, this thought har- 
monizes so well with the genius of the 
day, and with its research, that it seems 


impossible not to recognize the ray of 


light destined to dissivate for ever the 
shadows of doubt and unbelief, which 
lead astray and weaken the life of our 
generation. 

“T have attained to my catholic be- 
lief,” writes Lacordaire, “ through my 
social beliefs, and to-day nothing ap- 
pears plainer to me than such a conse- 
quence. Society is necessary, therefore 
the Christian religion is divine ; for it 
is the means of leading society to per- 
fection by accepting man with all his 
weaknesses, and sovial order with its 
every condition.” 

Such words cannot be too deeply 
considered ; and the truths that they 
express are in such close affinity with 
the tendencies of our time that it is 
easy and profitable to meditate upon 
them. We wish for the happiness of 
the masses, social prosperity, and the 
advancement of civilization ; therefore, 
we wish for Christianity. Humanity 


SOCIAL HAPPINESS. 


is called upon to peaceably de‘elop its 
strength, while releasing itself from the 
bonds of the monster called pauperism, 
with whom physical misery is only the 
clothing of moral. ‘Therefore human- 
ity is called upon to germinate in a re- 
viving sun all Christian teachings. 

Do you wish for facts? You are 
children of an age that acts only by ex- 
perience. Well, then, light the torch 
of history, and, throwing its rays over 
the annals of the world, read the ob- 
servations spread before your eyes, and 
compare the actual state of an ancient 
and modern people. In instructing and 
bringing man to a sense of his great- 
ness and duty, who has raised and ele- 
vated social relations ? Who has broken 
the chains of pagan slavery? Who 
has sown the seed of all intellectual 
and moral virtue in those vast regions 
that barbarian night had enveloped ? 
Who, then, has given servants to weak- 
ness, to suffering, to the disinherited by 
fortune, to all those that grief had touch- 
ed with an unpitying hand? Who 
has founded large schools, asylums of 
science and art; great centres from 
which have parted in radiating those 
who, by gigantic works, accomplished 
under the observation of astonished 
generations, have merited the appella- 
tion of the Cultivators of Europe? Who 
has done all these things, if not the 
church, that is to say, Christianity 
teaching, directing, and moralizing hu- 
manity? 

Christianity, then, not only elevates 
man to a moral grandeur unknown to 
pagan nations, but through its influence 
society exists in a material prosperity 
to which Greece and Rome never at- 
tained. Profane history shows us a 
few privileged ones, satiated, we may 
say, with riches, but beneath and around 
them, we see only a servile mass vege- ° 
tating in degrading misery. What a 
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difference, say we, with a modern 
wise economist, M. Perin, professor in 
the university of Louvain—what a 
difference in the riches of the sun be- 
tween the Roman empire in its hap- 
piest time and contemporary Europe! 
What difference in products, in the 
multiplicity and rapidity of communi- 
catioa, in the cheapness of transporta- 
tion, and in the extent of relations 
which to-day embrace the entire world! 

What a difference, again, in the 
financial resources of states, in their 
armies, in their material. What a dif- 
ference and what superiority on the side 
of modern nations, not only in that 
which constitutes their individual hap- 
piness, but in that which makes the 
material power of nations and their 
true foree. What superiority espe- 
cially in the mass cf wealth destined 
for the consumption of a people, Time, 
since the thirteenth century, has rolled 
on in the full power of Christian civil- 
ization, and has evidenced a period of 
prosperity which has had no equal in 
history. These are the facts. But 
science does not stop at facts. Its mis- 
sion is to investigate by labor of which 
it only has the secret and the glorious 
trouble, the why as well as the end of 
things. 

Science is the knowledge of objects 
of observation studied by their causes : 
cognitio rerum per causas. We ask of 
it, therefore, the reason of the marvel- 
lous power we have just proved in 
Christianity ; and in order not to extend 
our investigations, we will content our- 
selves by seeking with it how material 
prosperity and the wealth of nations 
come from a religion which preaches 
the doctrine of renunciation. 

The reason of the prosperity of na- 
tions truly Christian is, it seems to us, 
evident. We find them practising gene- 
rally the virtues of which Christianity 
is the apostle and propagator. Econo- 
mists will tell, you without capital, that 
is to say, without expenditure with the 
view of reproduction, there can be no 
social riches. But is this expenditure 
compatible with vice, that never has 
enough to satisfy its brutal appetites ? 
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Virtue, then, is the source of social 
ease, and in it only the remedy for 
pauperism. “If you do not give a peo- 
ple virtue, the only serious guarantee 
of present expenditure and future cap- 
ital, you can never entirely defend it 
against an invasion of misery. In vain 
you may accumulate well-being and 
ease around the domestic hearth; in 
vain make and increase capital from 
growing wealth, if you do not accumu- 
late a capital conservative of all other, 
that of virtue.” We are happy to quote 
these beautiful words, only a few days 
since fallen from the pulpit of Notre 
Dame. 

Just now we pronounced the word 
renunciation, Well, it is necessary 
that all understand that Christian self- 
denial is a dispensing force, the results 
of which are incalculable. It elevates 
the poor man beyond discouragement, 
and preserves for him the energy with 
which he diminishes the privations of 
his family. To him it comes to destroy 
the individuality which absorbs the 
opulence of the rich. To him it leads 
the beneficent current of fortune, which 
flows from those who have toward 
those who have not. To him, at last, 
it brings riches in every way, since un- 
der its mild influence each one profits 
by its thousand sacrifices, although he 
individually may make none. Let us 
be permitted to borrow some lines from 
the beautiful book of M. Périn, De la 
Richesse dans les Soci¢tés Chrétiennes: 

“Follow the course of ages,” said 
this wise economist, “ and you will ever 
find Christianity accomplish through 
the virtue of self-denial the work of 
each epoch, forcing humanity toward 
progress, and even saving it from the 
perils of success, Run through the 
society of to-day, and in every degree 
of civilization that a contemporary 
world presents us, in the same picture 
and at a single glance, and in the varied 
phases that pervade our different socie- 
ties, you will find Christianity propor- 
tion its action to circumstances; you 
will find it endeavoring to impress all 
countries and races with the salutary 
impulse for progress by the power of 
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self-denial, while it is ever the same in 
principle, and ever infinitely varied in 
its applications and fertile in its effects.” 

Self-denial! Yes, it is this which gives 
Christian souls that holy love of work 
which is the productive element of 
social riches. To make a sacrifice of 
one’s repose to God, while bending un- 
der the yoke of painful labor, is the joy 
of the Scripture disciple. He wishes 
for such joy, he loves it, and it was to 
obtain it that the children of Saint Ben- 
edict have sown its seed in the unculti- 
vated deserts of the old Europe or un- 
der the murderous sun of Africa. 

At the time of its decay and corrup- 
tion Rome, it is said, was at the same 
time lazy and servile. But, even in the 
days of its grandeur, can we believe 
that labor showed itself to the eyes of 
the Roman people transfigured by that 
aureole which gives it incomparable 
beauty, so grand that one loves it with 
a love which might seem folly if it 
were not supreme wisdom? Such a 
sentiment can only be born with the 
doctrine of renunciation and the thought 
of the Saviour. “ To re-establish labor 
and the condition of the workman, it 
was necessary that Christ, making him- 
self a laborer, should wield with his 
own royal and divine hands, in the 
workshop of Nazareth, the axe and the 
tools of the carpenter.” 

These words, which we borrow from 
a course of political economy, deliver- 
ed with so much eloquence to the Fa- 
ceulté de Droit de Caen, by M. Alex- 
andre Carel, finish by exemplifying 
how labor, and, by consequence, the 
wealth of society, owes so much to 
Christianity. 
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The limits of an article do not per- 
mit us to develop further the ideas 
necessary to understand all its power 
and truth. We can only resume them 
in saying : 

To occupy one’s self with social and 
political studies is to follow the impulse 
that our age impresses on intelligence. 
To find the condition necessary for the 
well-being of society, of which we form 
a part, would be from the point of view 
of contemporary aspirations one of the 
finest victories that the public mind 
could carry with it, one of the greatest 
satisfactions that the heart can obtain, 
Well! may our eyes open at last. Let 
us learn to see that, without neglecting 
secondary means, it is necessary, to at- 
tain the end desired, to christianize the 
people. 

Christianity with its virtues, its doc- 
trine of self-renunciation, its labor 
transfigured by freedom and love, be- 
hold the agent, and the only one capa. 
ble of producing the prosperity with 
which we would wish to endow nations, 
Let us understand these things, and we 
shall march with success to the conquest 
of social happiness. But we shall do 
better still, Penetrating the harmoni- 
ous connection that unites effects to 
causes, we shall ask of it the secret of 
the superhuman power that escapes 
from it by submission to the Scripture ; 
and soon we can repeat again the 
conviction of Lacordaire: “ Christian- 
ity is the means of leading society to 
its perfection, by accepting man with 
all his weaknesses, and social order 
with its even condition. Society is 
necessary ; therefore the Christian re- 
ligion is divine.” 
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From The Lamp. 


VISIBLE 


Mr. ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
has recently brought under the notice 
of the Society of Arts his very re- 
markable system of Visible Speech 
or Universal Language, which is (says 
Chambers’s Journal) intended to re- 
move an absurdity which vitiates all 
ordinary alphabets and languages. 
This absurdity is the utter want of 
agreement between the appearance of 
a letter or word and the sound which 
it is intended to convey; between the 
visible form of the symbol and the 
sound and meaning of the thing sym- 
bolized; between (for instance) the 
shape of the letter C and the value of 
that letter in the alphabets which con- 
tainit. ‘This is an old difficulty—how 
old, we do not know; but to under- 
stand the proposed remedy, it will be 
necessary to have a clear idea of the 
defect to which the remedy is to be ap- 
plied. 

Spoken language may, for aught we 
know, have had its origin in an at- 
tempt to imitate, by the organs of the 
voice, the different sounds which ani- 
mate and inanimate nature presents. 
Man could thus recall to the minds 
of those around him those notions of 
absent objects and past actions with 
which the sounds are connected. The 
expression of abstract qualities by the 
same means would be a later object, 
and one more difficult of attainment. 
When the eye instead of the ear had to 
be appealed to, or the signs rendered 
visible instead of audible, the system 
of hieroglyphies would at once suggest 
itself, by marking on a tablet or paper, 
a piece of ground or a smooth surface 
of sand, a rude picture of the object 
intended. When we get beyond these 
preliminary stages, however, the diffi- 
culty rapidly increases. There is no 
visible picture by which we could con- 
vey the meaning of such sentiments 
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as are called in English virtue, justice, 
fear, and the like, except by so elabo- 
rate a composition as it would require 
an artist to produce ; nor could an au- 
dible symbol for each of these senti- 
ments be framed. It would take a 
Max Miiller to trace how the present 
complication gradually arose. That 
there is a complication, any one may 
see in a moment. What is there in 
the shape of the five letters forming 
the word table, in these particular com- 
binations of curved and straight lines, 
to denote either the sound of the word 
or the movements of the mouth and 
other vocal organs which produce its 
utterance? Nothing whatever. Any 
other combination of straight and 
curved lines might be made familiar by 
common use, and substituted for our 
plain English word, with as little at- 
tention to any analogy between the 
visible symbol and the sound of the 
thing symbolized. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to devise some sort of alphabet in 
which the shapes of the letters should 
in some way be dependent on the move- 
ments of the vocal organs—not actual 
pictures of them, but analogies, more 
or less complete. Without going to 
earlier labors, we may adduce those 
of Professor Willis. Nearly forty 
years ago, he showed that the ordi- 
nary vowel sounds—a, e, 7, 0, w—are 
produced on regular acoustic princi- 
ples; that “ the different vowel sounds 
may be produced artificially, by throw- 
ing a current of air upon a reed ina 
pipe; and that, as the pipe is length- 
ened or shortened, the vowels are suc- 
cessively produced”—not in the order 
familiar to us, but in the order i, e, a, 
0, u, ( and with the continental sounds, 
@ like ee, e like ay,a like ah, u like 00.) 
Eighty or ninety years ago, Mr. Krat- 
zenstein contrived an apparatus for 
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imitating the various vowel sounds, 
He adapted a vibrating reed to a set 
of pipes of peculiar forms. Soon af- 
terward, Mr. Kempelen succeeded in 
producing the vowel sounds by adapt- 
ing a reed to the bottom of a funnel- 
shaped cavity, and placing his hand in 
various positions withinthe funnel. He 
also contrived a hollow oval box, di- 
vided into two portions, so attached by 
a hinge as to resemble jaws; by open- 
ing and closing the jaws, he produced 
various yowel sounds; and by using 
jaws of different shapes, he produced 
imperfect imitations of the consonant 
sounds /, m,and p. By constructing 
an imitative mouth of a bell-shaped 
piece of caoutchouc, imitative nostrils 
of two tin tubes, and imitative lungs in 
the form of a rectangular wind-chest, 
he produced with more or less com- 
pleteness the familiar sounds of x, d, 
9, k, 8, j, v,t, and r. By combining 
these he produced the words opera, as- 
tronomy, ete., and the sentences Vous 
etes mon ami—Je vous aime de tout 
mon ceur. By introducing various 
changes in some such apparatus as 
this, Professor Willis has developed 
many remarkable facts concerning the 
mode in which wind passes through the 
vocal organs during oral speech. 

The useful work would be, however, 
not to imitate vocal sounds by means 
of mechanism, but to write them so 
that they should give more informatioa 
as to their mode of production than our 
present alphabet affords. Such was 
the purport of the Phonetic system, 
which had a life of great activity from 
ten to twenty years ago, but which has 
since fallen into comparative obscurity. 
Mr. Ellis and the Messrs. Pitman pub- 
lished very numerous works, either 
printed in the phonetic language itself, 
or intended to develop its principles. 
Bible Histories, the New Testament, 
the Sermon on the Mount, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Paradise Lost, Macbeth, 
The Tempest—all were printed in the 
new form; and there were numerous 
works under such titles as Phonetic or 
Phonographic Alphabets, Almanacs, 
Journals, Miscellanies, Hymn-books, 
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Note-books, Primers, Lesson-books, 
and the like. The intention was not 
so much to introduce new forms of let- 
ters, as new selections of existing let- 
ers to convey the proper sounds of 
words. There was an unfortunate 
publication, the Fonetik Nuz, which 
worked more harm than good to the 
system, seeing that it was made a butt 
for laughter and ridicule—more formi- 
dable to contend against than logical 
argument. 

Mr. Bell contemplates something 
more than this. He has been known 
in Edinburgh for twenty years in con- 
nection with numerous works relating 
to reading, spelling, articulation, or. 
thoépy, elocution, the language of the 
passions, the relations between letters 
and sounds, logograms for shorthand, 
and the like. As a writer and teacher 
on these subjects, he had felt, with 
many other persons, how useful it 
would be if we could have a system 
of letters of universal application ; let- 
ters which, when learned in connection 
with any one language, could be vocal- 
ized with uniformity in every other. 
There are two obstacles to the attain- 
ment of this end: first, that the asso- 
ciation between the existing letters and 
sounds is merely arbitrary : and second, 
that international uniformity of asso- 
ciation is impracticable, because the 
sounds of different languages, and their 
mutual relations, have not hitherto 
been ascertained with exactitude or 
completeness, 

Mr. Bell, as he tells us, feeling that 
all attempted collations of existing al- 
phabets have failed to yield the ele- 
ments of a complete alphabet, tried in 
a new direction. Instead of going to 
languages to discover the elements of 
utterance, he went to the apparatus of 
speech itself, endeavoring to classify 
all the movements of tongue, teeth, 
lips, palate, etc., concerned in the pro- 
nunciation of vocal sounds. By this 
means, he hoped to obtain, from the 
physiological basis of speech, an or- 
ganic scale of sounds which should 
include all varieties, known and un- 
known. To transfer these sounds to 
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paper, in the form of visible charac- 
ters, a new alphabet was necessary. 
To have adopted letters from the Ro- 
man, Greek, or other qlphabets, con- 
structed on no common principle of 
symbolization, would have been to in- 
troduce complexity and confusion, and 
to create a conflict between old and 
new associations. He therefore dis- 
carded old letters and alphabets of 
every kind. He set himself the task 
of inventing a new scheme of sym- 
bols, each of which should form a de- 
finite part of a complete design ; inso- 
much that, if the plan of the alphabet 
were communicated by diagrams, each 
letter would teach its own sound, by 
expressing to the reader’s eye the ex- 
act position of the sound in the physio- 
logical circuit. Could this object be 
attained, not only would there be a 
universal alphabet ; there would be a 
scheme of letters representative of 
sounds, and not, like ordinary alpha- 
bets, associated with sounds only by 
arbitrary conventions. 

Mr. Bell believes that he has achiev- 
ed this result, and his expositions be- 


fore the Ethnological Society, the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, and the Society of 
Arts, have had for their object the 
presentation of various phases of the 


system. The fitness of the term visi: 
ble speech may, he urges, be shown by 
the analogy of an artist, who, wishing 
to depict a laughing face, draws the 
lines of the face as seen under the in- 
fluence of mirth; he depicts, in fact, 
risible laughter. Every passion and 
sentiment, emotion and feeling, has 
this kind of facial writing ; and an idea 
of it might be expressed on paper by 
a picture of the muscular arrangements 
of the face, so that all persons seeing 
the symbols would have a common 
knowledge of their meaning. In 
forming any sound, we adjust the 
parts of the mouth to certain definite 
uttitudes ; and the sound is the neces- 
sary result of our putting the mouth 
in such a shape. If, then, we could 
represent the various positions of the 
mouth, we should have in those sym- 
bols a representation of the sounds 
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which cannot but result from putting 
the mouth in the positions symbolized. 
Now, Mr. Bell claims to have applied 
this system of symbolization to every 
possible arrangement of the mouth: 
he claims that, whatever your lan- 
guage, and whether you speak a re- 
fined or a rustic dialect, he can show, 
in the forms of his new letters, the ex- 
act sounds you make use of. If this 
be so, a Chinaman may read English, 
or an Englishman Chinese, without 
any difficulty or uncertainty, after he 
has learned to form his mouth in ac- 
cordance with the directions given him 
by the letters. Nearly all the existing 
alphabets contain vestiges of a similar 
relation between letters and sounds—a 
relation which has nearly disappeared 
during the changes which alphabetic 
characters have gradually undergone. 
Mr. Bell gave the following anecdote 
illustrating this relation: “ Shortly be- 
fore I left Edinburgh, in the early part 
of last year, an elderly lady called on 
me, accompanied by two young ladies, 
who were going out to India as mis- 
sionaries. The elderly lady had been 
for upward of twenty years engaged 
in mission work, and she spoke the 
language of the district like a native. 
Nevertheless, she could not teach the 
English girls to pronounce some 
of the peculiar sounds which she had 
acquired by habit. They had been 
for some time under her instruction, 
but they could not catch the knack of 
certain characteristic elements. Hav- 
ing heard of ‘ Visible Speech,’ the lady 
called to solicit my assistance. I know 
nothing of the language she pronounced 
before me. Some of the sounds I had 
never heard in linguistic combinations, 
though, of course, I am acquainted with 
them theoretically. I saw the young 
ladies for half an hour, but this proved 
long enough to give them the power of 
pronouncing the difficult sounds which, 
while they did not know precisely 
what to do, they could not articulate. 
Strangely enough, since I came to re- 
side in London, I heard a clergyman 
and former missionary, speaking of 
these very girls, remark on the great 
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success with which they pronounced 
the Canarese language before they 
left this country; and the speaker 
knew nothing of their previous diffi- 
culty, or how it had been overcome.” 

The system analyzes all sounds ac- 
cording to the mode in which they are 
produced. The number of sounds 
discriminated in various languages 
amounts to several times the number 
of letters in the English alphabet ; and 
even in English, although there are 
only twenty-six letters, there are at 
least forty different sounds. The 
Church Missionary Society employ 
nearly two hundred different letters 
or symbols in their several printed 
books; and the list is even then im- 
perfect as regards many of the lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Bell finds thirty symbols suffi- 
cient to denote all the two hundred 
varieties of vowel and consonant 
sounds. What kind of symbols they 


are, we do not know, (for a reason pre- 
sently to be explained ;) but he states 
that, while each elementary sound has 
its own single type to express it in 
printing, he requires only thirty actual 


types to express them as used in lan- 
guage. Each symbol has a name, 
which does not include the sound of 
the letter, but merely describes its 
form. ‘The learner has thus at first 
only to recognize pictures. But the 
name of the symbol also expresses the 
arrangement of the mouth which pro- 
duces the sound; so that, when the 
symbol is named, the organic forma- 
tion of its sound is named at the same 
time. In order that thirty symbols 
may denote two hundred sounds, Mr. 
Bell has adopted certain modes of 
classification. All vowels receive a 
common generic symbol, all conso- 
nants another; vocality and whisper 
have their respective symbols ; so have 
inspiration, retention, and expulsion of 
breath ; so have the touching and the 
vibration of the several vocal organs ; 
80 have the lips, the palate, the pharynx, 
the glottis, and the different parts of 
the tongue; so has the breathing of 
sounds through the nostrils, or through 
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nearly closed teeth. There are thirty 
of these generic meanings altogether, 
and they are combined to make up 
letters, every part of every letter hay- 
ing a meaning. The thirty symbols 
need not be represented mechanically 
by exactly thirty types; they may be 
embodied in a larger or smaller num- 
ber, according to taste or convenience ; 
such of the symbols as together repre- 
sent simple elements of speech being 
properly combined in single types, 
“The highest possible advantages of 
the system,” we are told, “ would be 
secured by extending the nuniber of 
types to about sixty. At present, I 
and my sons—as yet the only experts 
in the use of visible speech—write the 
alphabet in a form that would be cast 
on. between forty and fifty types, which 
is but little more than the number in 
an ordinary English fount, including 
diphthongs and accented letters. This 
number does not require to be ex- 
ceeded in order to print, with typo- 
graphic simplicity, the myriad dialects 
of all nations.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out the prospec- 
tive usefulness of his system in tele- 
graphic communication. The sym- 
bols of speech may, in all their varie- 
ties, be transmitted by telegraphy 
through any country, without the ne- 
cessity for a knowledge of the lan- 
guage adopted on the part of the sig- 
naller. He would only have to discri- 
minate forms of letters; he may be 
totally ignorant of the value of a sin- 
gle letter, and yet may convey the 
telegram so as to be intelligible to the 
person to whom it is virtually address- 
ed. It is known that the telegrams 
from India now reach London in a 
sadly mutilated and unintelligible state, 
owing to their passing through the 
hands of Turkish and Persian agents 
who do not know the English alpha- 
bet; an evil which, it is contended, 
would be removed by the adoption of 
the new system, 

The mode in which Mr. Bell illus 
trated his method was curious and in 
teresting. His son uttered a greai 
variety of sounds — whispered con- 
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sonants, vocal consonants, vowels, diph- 
thongs, nasal vowels, interjections, in- 
articulate sounds, animal sounds, me- 
chanical sounds—all of which are sus- 
ceptible of being represented in printed 
or written symbols. Then, the son 
being out of the room, several gen- 
tlemen came forward and repeated 
short sentences to Mr. Bell, some in 
Arabic, some in Persian, some in Ben- 
gali, some in Negro patois, some in 
Gaelic, some in Lowland Scotch, some 
in Norfolk dialect; Mr. Bell wrote 
down the sounds as he heard them, 
without, except in one or two cases, 
knowing the purport of the words. 
The son was called in, and, looking 
attentively at the writing, repeated the 
sentences with an accuracy of sound 
and intonation which seemed to strike 
those who were best able to judge as 
being very remarkable. 

There is something a little tantalizing 
in the present state of the subject. We 
know that there is a system of symbols, 
but we do not know the symbols them- 
selves. Mr. Bell states that, besides 
the members of his own family, only 
three persons have been made ac- 


quainted with thé symbols, and the 
details of their formation — namely, 
Sir David Brewster, Professor de 


Morgan, and Mr. Ellis. He has not 
intended, and does not intend, to se- 
cure his system to himself by any kind 
of patent or copyright; and yet, if he 
made it fully public at once, he would 
lose any legitimate hold over it to 
which he is rightly entitled. He has 
submitted his plan to certain govern- 
ment departments, but has found that 
it is “ nobody’s business” to take up a 
subject which is not included ia any 
definite sphere of duty. He has next 
endeavored to interest scientific socie- 
ties in the matter, so far as to induce 
them to urge the trial of his plan by 
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the government. He says: “I am 
willing to surrender my private rights 
in the invention pro bono publico, on 
the simple condition that the costs of 
so introducing the system may be un- 
dertaken at the public charge.” Teach- 
ers there must be, because “ the publi- 
cation of the theory of the system and 
the scheme of symbols must necessarily 
be supplemented by oral teaching of 
the scales of sound, in order that the 
invention may be applied with uni- 
formity.” The reading of the paper 
gave rise to some discussion at the 
Society of Arts, not as to the value 
and merit of the system itself, but as 
to anything which the society can do 
in the matter. It is one rule of the 
society that no new invention shall be 
brought forward without a full explana- 
tion of the modus operandi as well as 
of the leading principles ; and in this 
case, the objection lay that the inventor 
declined to make public, unless under 
some government agreement, the actual 
secret of his method. Mr. Beil replied 
that, if even he were to write a sen- 
tence in view of the audience, it would 
add very little to their real knowledge 
of the subject ; but he furthermore said 
he was ready to explain the details of 
the system to any committee whom the 
council of the society, or any other 
scientific body, may appoint. To us 
it appears that neither Mr. Bell nor 
the society is open to blame in the 
matter. He has the right to name the 
conditions under which he will make 
his system public; while they have 
the right to lay down rules for the 
governance of their own proceedings. 
The results actually produced struck 
the auditors generally with surprise ; 
and there can be little doubt that the 
system will in some way or other, at 
all events, work itself into public no- 
tice, 
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Our recent alarm at the appearance 
and progress of the cholera in London 
may have drawn the attention of many 
who had before been accustomed to pass 
them by with indifference, to those co- 
lumns in the papersin which the reports 
of the Registrar-Generalon the state of 
the public health are from time to time 
recorded. But we are perhaps hardly 
yet sufficiently awake to the impor- 
tance and interest of the statistics there 
contained, any more than to the value 
of the ‘short and, at first sight, rather 
unintelligible tables which embody, day 
after dgy, the meteorological phenome- 
non collected in London from so many 
different points on our own coast and 
those of adjacent countries. These last 
statistics have an interest which does 
not yet belong to those which relate to 
the public health, in that they embrace 
reports from so many distinct places 
which can be compared together. We, 
of course, only publish our own sta- 
tistics of health, disease, births, and 
deaths ; and we have not yet seen our 
way to the information that might be 
gatherec. by a comparison of our own 
condition in these respects with that of 
others under similar circumstances. 
The interest and value of such a com- 
parison is obvious enough ; and some 
of the results which might be hoped 
from it, if it were systematically and 
scientifically made, may be guessed at 
by the perusal ofa thin volume of less 
than two hundred pages, lately pub- 
lished in Paris by M. Vacher,* which 
at first sight may seem not to promise 
very much except to professional read- 
ers, but from which we shall take the 


* Etude Médicale et Statistique sur la Mortalité 
@ Puris,a Londres, a Vienne et @ New-York en 
1865. D’aprés les Documens officiels, avec une Carte 
Météorologique et Mortuaire. Par le Docteur L. 


Vacher, Paris: F. Savy, 1866, 


liberty of drawing a few facts which 
certainly seem worthy of the attention 
of the more general public. 

Canning once said, in answer to 
some one who alleged “ a well-known 
fact” against him, that there was but 
one thing more fallacious than a fact, 
and that was a figure. We must all 
be ready to allow that the results which 
we see embodied so neatly in a set of 
figures in statistical tables are, after 
all, but approaches to the truth; and 
they are not put forward as anything 
more. Still, there is often a wonder- 
ful accuracy about the average results 
given by statistical inquiries ; and it 
is obvious that when the result of one 
calculation is confirmed by that of an- 
other independent of the former, or 
when one uniform result is given by a 
continued series of inquiries, or when 
there is a very decided preponderance 
on one side of a comparison, such as 
cannot be accounted for by chance, it 
would be absurd to refuse to assent to 
conclusions thus obtained. With this 
single preliminary remark, let us pro- 
ceed to some of the facts collected for 
us by M. Vacher. 

He begins by giving due credit to 
this country for having taken the lead 
in the publication of the kind of statis- 
ties with which he has todeal. The 
reports of the Registrar-Generai are 
all that he candesire. New York and 
Vienna have followed, more or less 
fully, the example set in London. It 
has also been copied in St. Petersburg, 
as far as the registration of deaths is 
concerned ; and it is hoped that a week- 
ly publication of the results will soon 
be made in that city. Paris joined the 
movement at the end of 1864 or the 
beginning of 1865. There is, how- 
ever, some difference of system. The 
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chief point is, that in England the me- 
dical man who attends a sick person re- 
ports the cause of death ; in Paris there 
are certain official physicians, vérifica- 
teurs des décés, and these, instead of 
the attending physician, assign the 
cause. The superiority of the English 
system seems to be acknowledged. M. 
Vacher's book is founded on the reports 
thus produced. 

His first business is, of course, to 
settle approximately the population of 
the four capitals with whose statistics 
he deals—a matter of considerable 
difficulty, even with all the results of 
the census before him. He calculates 
the number of the inhabitants of Paris 
in 1865 at 1,863,000; those of Lon- 
don were 3,028,600; those of Vienna, 
560,000; and those of New York, 
1,025,000, (in 1864.) At the present 
rate of increase, Paris will double its 
population in 32 years, London in 40, 
Vienna in 44, and New York in 13}. 
On the other hand, this increase is not 
to be set down to the excess of births 
over deaths, which in London, in 20 
years before 1861, was only 328,189 
—about a third of the actual increase, 
(35 per cent.) In a similar period, 
the births exceed the deaths in Paris 
by only 13 (and a fraction) per cent of 
the whole increase. Immigration has 
therefore the largest share in the in- 
crease of the population. A flow is 
continually setting in from the country 
to the town in the age in which we 
live, and it enriches the largest towns 
and the capitals especially. New York, 
receiving annually so many immigrants 
from Europe, is, of course, beyond the 
others in its gains from this source. 
Paris has undergone great vicissitudes 
as to the number of its inhabitants. 
In 1762, the population seems to have 
been about 600,000. It fell off im- 
mensely during the Reyolution; even 
in 1800 it was only 547,756. From 
1790 to 1810 the number of deaths ex- 
ceeded the number of births. Since 
that time the proportion has been re- 
versed, except in years of great epide- 
mics. 

Of the four capitals with which M. 
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Vacher deals, Vienna, the smallest, had 
the largest proportion of deaths in 
1865. In Vienna the proportion was 
1 to 31 of the inhabitants ; in Paris, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the 
cholera in October—causing 6591 
deaths (nearly an eighth of the whole) 
— it was 1 to 36; in New York. 1 to 40; 
in London, 1 to 41. In Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York, the death rate has 
diminished in its proportion to the pop- 
ulation for some time past. In Paris, 
in the three decades of years from 1830 
to 1860, it fell successively from 1 to 31, 
to 1 to 34, and then tolto 38. There 
has been the same improvement in the 
other two cities. In New York, fifteen 
years ago, the rate of deaths was 1 to 
22—nearly twice as high as at present. 
We do not see any statement in M. 
Vacher’s pages as to the case of Vien- 
na. He attributes the improvement in 
Paris to some extent to the great pub- 
lic works and measures for securing 
the health of the population which have 
marked the second empire; but much 
more, it would seem, to the better 
management of the hospitals, In Paris 
and Vienna a much larger proportion 
of the inhabitants die in hospitals than 
in New York and London; and, as far 
as we are concerned, M. Vacher in- 
cludes workhouses and asylums of all 
kinds under the general name of hos- 
pitals. He finds,on comparing some 
scanty statistics of the last century with 
the facts of the present, that in old 
times the number of deaths in hospitals 
was far greater in proportion to the 
cases admitted than now ; and he thinks 
that, in Paris at least, this almost ex- 
plains the improvement in the deatb- 
rate. In New York the same improve- 
ment may have had many causes, but 
it is remarkably coincident as to time 
with the magnificent changes made, at 
an immense cost, in the water supply 
of that city. From some meteorologi- 
cal tables comp‘ied with great care by 
M. Vacher, we gather the rather sur- 
prising result that the variations of 
temperature during the year, which 
have considerable influence on the 
death-rate, are greatest at Vienna, 
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(nearly 27°,) next at New York, (25°.) 
much lower in Paris (17°,) and lowest 
of all in London, (15°.) 

One of the most interesting questions 
at the present time on this subject is 
that of the water supply. M. Vacher 
begins with a cordial tribute to the Ro- 
mans.on this head. The magnificent 
aqueducts by which the city of Rome 
was supplied date from the time of the 
carly republic, though the emperors in- 
creased their number. At an early 
point of their history, therefore, the 
Romans were wise and liberal enough 
to dispense with the waters of the Tiber 
for drinking. They carried their sys- 
tem everywhere when they became 
the masters of the world; in France, 
in Spain, and in Italy many aqueducts 
can still be traced which were their 
work. We may be quite certain that 
if Britain were now a Roman province, 
the Thames water companies would 
never be allowed to supply water ex- 
cept for the streets, and great aqueducts 
would long since have brought us the 
pure water of Bala Lake or Winder- 
mere. Thanks to the popes, modern 
Rome, though not so profusely supplied 
as in imperial times, is still very far 
in advance of all other cities in the 
world in this respect.* M. Vacher 
reckons the water supply in ancient 
Rome as 1492 /itres a day for each in- 
habitant ; in modern Rome it is 1040; 
in New York, 159; in Vienna, 134;7 
in Paris, according to the new system, 
109; in London, 132. But no city 


* M. Vacher attributes the salubrity of Rome—for, 
considering its position, it enjoys remarkable salu- 
brity—to the abundance and good quality of its water. 
Lancisi, who practised there as a physician in the 
last century, accounts for the longevity of its inhabi- 
tants in the same way. At all events, remarks M. 
Vacher, “il est impossible de n’étre pas frappé de 
ce fait, que les historiens ne mentionnent pas un seul 
exemple de peste & Rome, et qu’au moyen fge et dans 
les temp: modernes elle a constamment échappé aux 
atteintes de la peste et du choléra, qui ont sévi & 
plusieurs reprises en Italie.” But Rome has certain- 
ly. been visited by the cholera more than once, and 
the rest of the statement is surely contrary to history. 

+ This statement is, howeve~. an anticipation. The 
municipality of Vienna has und ~taken some immense 
works in order to improve the water supply, at a cost 
of 16,000,000 florins. The works are not yet complet- 
ed : but M. Vacher gives the quantity of water for each 
inhabitant which, they are expected to furnish. Hith- 
erto the city has been supplied, it would seem, partly 
from the Danube, partly by wells. The new supply 
will be drawn from three different sources among the 
beighboring mountains. 
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seems to have its houses so well sup- 
plied as London; in Rome a great 
quantity of water is wasted, being left 
to run away from the fountains, while 
the houses are not conveniently pro- 
vided with water. We suppose that 
our old friend the house-cistern, against 
which we have heard so many com- 
plaints lately, is not an essential fea- 
ture in our system of house supply. 
M. Vacher gives the following con- 
clusions as to the sanitary effect of good 
and abundant water. He tells us that 
inorganic substances contained in wa- 
ter are comparatively innocuous to the 
health of those who drink it; on the 
other hand, great injury is caused by 
the presence of organic matter. The 
best water in Paris—that of the springs 
on the north—contains nine times as 
much of calcareous salts as the water 
of the Seine ; but it is justly preferred 
for drinking purposes. On the other 
hand, M. Vacher quotes the testimony 
of M. Bouchut, a professor at the Ecole 
de Médecine, for the fact that he noticed 
the frequency of epidemic diarrhea 
during the summer months in the 
Quartier de Sévres. and that it had 
been alinost stopped in cases where 
the doctors had ordered the water of 
the Seine to be no longer used, and 
had substituted for it water from the 
artesian well of Grenelle. He adds 
his own experience at the Lycce Na- 
poléon, which is supplied from the re- 
servoir of the Pantheon, which receives 
its water from the Seine and the aque- 
duct d’Arcueil. He had known as 
many as fifteen students at once ill 
of diarrhoea, and the disease was stop- 
ped by the “alcoholization of all the 
water.”"* As regards cholera, the 
proof is even more striking than that 
lately furnished in the case of London 
by the great and almost exclusive rava- 
ges of that disease in the eastern dis- 


* P. 106. M. Vacher here cites the Indian case 
quoted by Mr. Farre in his Cholera Report. The 
natives in India drink boiled water as a preventive 
against cholera ; and it has been found that out ofa 
great number in the family of a single proprietor in 
Calcutta, all of whom took this precaution, not a sin- 
gle person had been attacked even in the worst times 
of the prevalence of cholera. But Dr, Frankland has 
disproved at least the universality of this fact. 
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tricts. Mortality by cholera seems 
ordinarily, as M, Vacher tells us, to 
follow the laws of general mortality, 
that is, it prevails most in those dis- 
tricts which are ordinarily the most 
unhealthy. But the one element of 
good or bad water supply seems to be 
enough to counterbalance the influence 
of the other causes which affect the 
comparative mortality of districts. 
For instance, difference of elevation 
is supposed to be one of these causes. 
Mr. Farre tells us that the mortality 
of a district is in inverse proportion to 
the elevation: that in nineteen high 
districts the proportion of deaths by 
cholera was as 33 to 10,000; in the 
same number of low districts, as 100 
to 10,000. This law, however, is not 
enough, nor is it free from exception. 
Sometimes places loftily situated are at- 
tacked and lower places are spared. 
The elevation of Montmartre is al- 
most equal to that of Belleville; but 
Montmartre had last year 3°6 cholera 
cases to 1000, Belleville only 1:1. 
Again, a rich quarter has ordinarily 
immense advantages over a poor quar- 
ter. The mean mortality by cholera 
in the poorer arrondissements of Paris 
was almost three times as great as that 
in the rich arrondissements. ‘The rea- 
son is obvious: the poor work hard, 
have insufficient food, and are crowded 
together in discomfort and want; the 
rich are well fed, not overworked, well 
and healthily housed. Yet there was 
one arrondissement of Paris, and that 
one of the very poorest, which in the 
three first visitations of cholera (1832, 
1849, 1854) had actually the lowest 
proportion of deaths by cholera of all 
these districts. In 1865, it had barely 
more deaths than the very richest of 
all, that of the Opéra, which headed 
the list on that occasion as the most 
lightly visited. This arrondissement 
was Belleville. Another cause of 
comparatively greater mortality. is 
density of population ; but bere again 
we are met by the fact that this for- 
tunate Belleville is very densely popu- 
lated. The nature of the soil is another. 
M. Vacher mentions a number of de- 
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partments in the centre of France 
which have never yet been attacked 
by cholera, They are those which 
consist of a huge granitic mass, like 
an island in the midst of the more re- 
cent formations around them. Never- 
theless, though this will explain much, 
and though Belleville has an advan- 
tage in this respect over many of the 
arrondissements of Paris, still it has the 
same geological formation as Mont- 
martre, which had three times as 
many deaths (in proportion) from 
cholera. In short, there is no way 
left of accounting for its comparative 
exemption, except that which we have 
already mentioned, the superior charac- 
ter of the water consumed by its in- 
habitants. The argument certainly 
seems as complete as it can possibly 
be, and we know that it has been strong- 
ly confirmed by our own late experi- 
ence. Let us hope that no time may 
be lost in acting on the lesson which 
we have received. 

We pass over some interesting state- 
ments on the meteorological phenome- 
na which were observed during the pre- 
valence of the cholera last year in 
Paris.* M. Vacher rather contra- 
dicts current opinion by some remarks 
he has made as to the relation of cho- 
lera to other diseases. Sydenham has 
remarked that when several epidemic 
diseases are rife during the same sea- 
son, one of them usually absorbs to it- 
self, as it were, the bulk of the mortali- 
ty, diminishing the influence of the rest 
even below the ordinary level. Thus 
in the year of the great plague in Lon- 
don, just two centuries ago, the small- 
pox was fatal to only thirty-eight per- 
sons, its average being about eleven 
hundred. However, the general fact 
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* M. Vacher here tells a story of his endeavor to 
make some ozonometrical observations in the Paris 
hospitals, which were prohibited by the Directeur de 
l Assistance publique—an officer of whom M. Vacher 
is continually complaining—on the ground that they 
would frighten the patients. He remarks that on one 
occasion when travelling in the pontifical states, some 
gendarmes found in his possession a psychrometer and 
an aneroid barometer, and thought they were weapons 
ef destruction. He would have been arrested but for 
M Matteucci, then Director of Police. He complains 
bitterly of the comparative want of enlightenment in 
the “ administration’ of his own country. But ne 
hospital would have allowed his experimeuts, 
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is now questioned. In October last, 
though 4653 persons were carried off 
by cholera, the mortality by other dis- 
eases in Paris was greater than in 
any other month of the year. Yet 
October is usually one of the most 
healthy of all the months; and the 
epidemic maladies which ordinarily 
rage during the autumn—typhoid fever, 
small-pox, diphtheria, croup, whooping- 
cough, erysipelas, and puerperal fever 
—were prevalent to an extraordinary 
degree. It is curious also that there 
was an unusual number of children 
born dead. 

The most destructive of all ordinary 
complaints is undoubtedly consump- 
tion. At Vienna it actually causes 25 
per cent of the deaths, at Paris 16 per 
cent, at London nearly 12 per cent, at 
New York 14 per cent. It is more 
frequent in women than men; it is twice 
as destructive in poor quarters as in 
rich quarters ; the age which suffers 
most from it is between 25 and 40. 
The difference between the sexes M. 
Vacher attributes to the more confined 
and retired life led by women. If ob- 
servations in Paris are to be taken as 
enough to furnish a general conclusion, 
it would appear that more consumptive 
patients die in the spring than in the 
autumn. Here again a common opinion 
is overthrown. The most destructive 
months are March, April, and May: 
the least destructive are September, 
October, and November. We believe 
that in this country the fewest consump- 
tive patients die in winter, and the most 
in summer. M. Vacher also attacks 
the notion that maritime climates are 
the best for consumptive cases. New 
York is situated on the sea, but it loses 
as many by consumption as London; 
and in the maritime counties of Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, and De- 
vonshire, the deaths by consumption 
are as 1 in 7 of the whole; while in 
the Midland counties of Warwickshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Worcestershire, and 
Oxfordshire, they areas lin 9. “ Les 
phthisiques qu’on envoie 4 Nice et a 
Cannes, ou méme sur les bords du Nil, 
sur la foi d’un passage de Celse, y meu- 


rent comme ceux qui restent sous le ciel 
natal. Ceux-la seuls en reviennent gué- 
tis, chez qui le mal n’était pas sans res- 
sources et qui auraient guéri partout ail- 
leurs,” (p. 129.) We must remember, 
however, that if such patients are sent 
to the seaside, and die there, they raise 
the death-rate there unfairly. M. 
Vacher insists that the guiding princi- 
ple in selecting a place for the residence 
of a consumptive patient should be the 
absence of great variations in the tem- 
perature rather than the actual number 
of deaths by the disease. Consump- 
tion, he says, is unknown in Iceland; 
but that is not a reason for sending a 
consumptive patient to that island. As 
to New York, we have already quoted 
his observation as to the variableness 
of the temperature there, notwithstand- 
ing its maritime position. 

Although we have already stated the 
results of a general comparison of the 
mortality in the four capitals—results 
very favorable to the salubrity of Lon- 
don— it may be interesting to our read- 
ers to learn the state of the case with 
regard to particular classes of disease. 
In most cases, of course, we have the 
list in actual numbers : our comparative 
immunity is only evident when the 
great excess of our population is con- 
sidered. In zymotic diseases we have 
little more than a majority of a thou- 
sand over Paris; but then we must re- 
member that in the year of which M. 
Vacher speaks between 5000 and 6000 
persons in Paris died of cholera. ‘This, 
therefore, would seem to be one of the 
classes of disease as to which we are 
really worst off. As to constitutional 
diseases, consumption, cancer, scrofula, 
gout, rheumatism, and others, Paris 
exceeds us in proportion ; and it is the 
same with diseases of the nervous sys 
tem. From diseases of the heart we 
lose between two and three times as 
many as the Parisians ; this proportion, 
therefore, is greatly against us On 
the other hand, in diseases of the diges- 
tive organs, Paris, notwithstanding its 
inferior population, exceeded London 
by a hundred deaths in the last year. 
London, however, regains a sad pre- 
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eminence when we come to diseases of 
the respiratory organs, asthma, bron- 
chitis, influenza, and the like: Paris 
losing between 7000 and 8000 a year 
against our 12,500. It is in the com- 
moner diseases that the worst features 
of London mortality in 1865 were found 
Typhoid was nearly three times as fatal 
last year in London as in Paris ; mea- 
sles four times as fatal; scarlatina not 
far short of twenty times; whooping- 
cough more than thirteen times. As 
the population of London is to that of 
Paris as five to three, it is clear to how 
great an extent the balance was against 
us. It was probably an accident. 
These diseases prevail very generally 
for a time, and then retire: and we have 
lately been visited by a period of their 
prevalence. 

We have hitherto spoken only of 
diseases ; but M. Vacher’s researches 
extend to the comparative frequency of 
deaths of other kinds. In suicides, 
New York has the best account to give, 
Paris the worst. To speak roughly, 
London has twice as many suicides as 
New York, Vienna twice as many as 
London, Paris more than twice as many 
as Vienna—in comparison, that is, with 
the total number of deaths of all kinds. 
The actual numbers stand thus: Paris 
716, London 267, Vienna 813, New 
York 36. For the last nine years there 
has been little change in the number in 
London; in New York it has dimin- 
ished, in Paris it has increased, hav- 
ing more than doubled itself since 
1839. The two years, 1848 and 
1830, which were marked by revolu- 
tionary movements, were also marked 
by a diminution in the number of sui- 
cides. The relative proportion of sui- 
cides increases with age; that is, it is 
four times as frequent with people above 
70 as with people between 20 and 30. 
Paris has for a long time been noted 
as a city in which there were more sui 
cides than any other. More than eighty 
years ago, Mercier noted this, and at- 
tributed it to the rage for speculation. 
Other writers have since attempted to 
find a reason for it in the prevalence 
of democratic ideas. We suppose that 
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both democratic ideas and speculation 
are not unknown in New York, yet that 
city (and indeed the State itself) is re- 
markably free from suicides, and a great 
number of those that occur are said to 
be of Europeans. 

But if Paris bears the palm in self- 
slaughter, no city can vie with London 
in slaughter of another kind. Violent 
deaths are nearly three times as fre- 
quent in London as in Paris. As many 
as 2241 persons were slain in London 
last year; as many, that is, as would 
be enough for the number of the killed 
in a sanguinary battle: 328 were 
burnt, 404 were suffocated, (this proba- 
bly includes children overlaid by their 
mothers,) 40 were poisoned, 767 dis- 
posed of by “ fractures and contusions,” 
232 were killed by carriage accidents ; 
leaving 469 to be laid to the account 
of other accidents, In the other three 
capitals the proportion of deaths by ac- 
cidents to the whole number of deaths 
ranges from under one per cent to un- 
der two per cent ; in London it is just 
three per cent. Finally, London had 
132 murders to give an account of in 
1865, Paris bad 10, and New York 
only 5. 

Weare sorry that the last fact which 
we glean from M. Vacher’s interesting 
tables must be one rather disparaging 
to the great Transatlantic city which 
we have last named. Disparaging, 
that is, positively rather than compa- 
ratively ; and we fear that, if the statis- 
tics which we are now to quote do not 
reveal a terrible state of things in Lon- 
don also, it is because on this head our 
admirable system of registration has 
given M. Vacher no assistance at all. 
“Quant 4 la ville de Londres,” he 
says, “il m’a été impossible d arriver 
& connaitre le chiffre de ses mort-nés. 
Le Bulletin des Naissances et des Morts 
ne donne dailleurs aucun renseigne- 
ment & ce sujet.” He expresses his 
opinion that, if the numbers were given, 
London would have quite as bad a tale 
to tell as Paris or New York. But 
the figures in these cities are sufficient- 
ly startling: In Paris the children 
* born dead” are tu the whole number 
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of deaths as one to ten; in New York 
as one to fifteen; in Vienna they are 
as one to twenty-three, Twenty years 
ago, the Préfet of the Seine addressed 
a circular to the maires of Paris, in 
which he drew their attention to the 
great number of these children, and 
pointed out that it was natural to con- 
clude that their deaths were too often 
the result of crime. In New York 
similar complaints have been made, 
and we are significantly told that full 
reports cannot be obtained on the sub- 
ject. As to London, we find a large 
number of deaths, 1400 or 1500 a 
year, set down to “ premature birth and 
debility.” We fear it would be quite 
impossible to give an account of the 
number of births which are prevented 
—contrary to the laws of God and man 
alike. We need hardly do more than 
allude to the frightful increase of infan- 
ticide, on which Dr. Lankester has 
lately spoken so strongly. Mr. Hum- 
ble’s Essay on the subject in Mr. Or- 
by Shipley’s volume contains some 
very startling statistics. There are as 
many as 12,000 women in London to 
whom this crime may be imputed. “In 
other words,” says Mr. Humble, “ one 
in every thirty women (I presume, be- 
tween fifteen and forty-five) is a mur- 


deress.” We must hope that there is 
exaggeration about this ; but if it were 
one in every thirty thousand, it would 
be bad enough—a state of things call- 
ing down the judgments of heaven on 
the land. 

The Anglican writer to whom we 
have just alluded speaks with some ap- 
parent prejudice against the most ob- 
vious remedy for infanticide—the es- 
tablishment of foundling hospitals, 
perfectly free. There may be some 
objections to these institutions, but we 
must confess that, in the face of the 
facts on which we are commenting, they 
seem to us rather like arguments 
against life-boats because they may en- 
courage oversecurity in exposure to 
the dangers of the sea. If Mr. Hum- 
ble will read, or read again, Dr. Burke 
Ryan’s Essay on Infanticide, which 
gained the Fothergillian prize medal 
some time ago, and in which the fact 
seems to be proved that the crime is 
more common in England than any- 
where else, he will perhaps see reason 
to conclude, from the French statistics 
there adduced, that foundling hospitals 
are more effectual in preventing this 
abominable evil than anything else 
that has ever been devised. 





MISCELLANY. 


New Electric Machines.—At the con- 
versazione given by the president of the 
Royal Society at Burlington House, Lon- 
don, the display of newly constructed 
astronomical, optical, and vther philoso- 
phical instruments afforded a gratifying 
proof of improvements in the mode of 
construction, and of increased skill on 
the part of the constructors. The large 
spectroscope, which is to be used in com- 
bination with Lord Rosse’s monster tele- 
scope, was a triumph of workmanship 
and of philosophical adaptation of means 
to ends; and we may expect ere long to 


hear of important discoveries in spectro- 
scopic phenomena. Mr. C. W. Siemens 
and Professor Wheatstone exhibited each 
one a remarkable electric machine of his 
own invention, which demonstrated in 
a surprising way the convertibility of 
mechanical force into electricity. In 
these machines, a bar of soft iron, wrap- 
ped lengthwise in copper wire, is made 
to rotate between two other bars of soft 
iron, which are fixed. The rotating bar 
is inoculated, so to speak, with a small 
touch of magnetism, and then being set 
spinning very rapidly, the small touch 
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is generated into a stream of electricity, 
which passes off with a crackling noise, 
increasing or diminishing in proportion 
to the rotation. In a laboratory, such a 
machine would be highly serviceable, as 
it could be used to generate large quanti- 
ties of electricity very cheaply, and there 
is no doubt but that many other ways 
of turning it to account will be discover- 
ed. Mr. Siemens has already discovered 
one most important way, namely, the 
lighting-up of buoys and beacons at a 
distance from the shore, by sending a 
current of electricity to them through a 
sabmarine cable. That is the way in 
which he purposes to employ the electri- 
city generated by his machine: his meth- 
od has been approved by the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Light-houses, who 
intend to apply it to light the buoys and 
beacons that mark the most dangerous 
spots round the coast of Scotland. But 
of all wonderful electric machines, the 
one invented by Mr. H. Wilde of Man- 
chester is the most wonderful. A ma- 
chine which weighs about four and a half 
tons, including one ton of copper wire, 
and which requires an eight-horse steam- 
engine to keep its armature in rotation, 
must necessarily produce tremendous 
effects. It gives off electric fire in tor- 
rents: the light produced is intense, and 
is quite as useful to photographers as 
sunlight, with the advantage over the 
sun, that it can be used on dark days 
and at night. This light, as we hear, is 
already employed in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and is to be introduced 
into light-houses. A French company, 
who have purchased the right to use it 
in France, will try it first in the light- 
house on Cape Grisnez, whence, as is 
said, the light will radiate not only all 
across the Channel, but some distance 
‘nto the southern counties of Engiand. 
Besides the préduction of light, the new 
machine is applicable to important manu- 
facturing purposes; the size of the ma- 
chine being altered to suit special circum- 
stances. A well-known firm at Birming- 
ham are about to use it, instead of a 
galvanic battery, for the deposition of 
copper on articles required to be coated 
with that metal. In this case, the elec- 
tricity of the machine is substituted for 
the acid and zinc of the battery, and 
will cost less. In another instance, the 
machine is to be used for the production 
of ozone in large quantities for employ- 
ment in bleaching operations. Professor 
Tyndall exhibited the sensitive flame, on 
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which he had given a lecture at the Royal 
Institution: or, to be more explicit, he 
made experiments to show the action of 
sound on flame. The results are re- 
markable. A tall flame, looking like an 
ordinary gas-flame, issuing from a circu- 
lar orifice in an iron nipple, behaves in 
an extraordinary way when, by increased 
pressure, it is raised to fourteen or six- 
teen inches in length. If a shrill whistle 
be blown in any part of the room, it 
suddenly drops down to about half the 
length, and rises again immediately on 
cessation of the sound. A blow of a 
hammer on a board produces a similar 
effect; and still more so when the blow 
is on an anvil: the flame then jumps 
with surprising briskness, the reason 
being that the ring of the anvil combines 
those higher tones to which the flame is 
most sensitive. So tuning-forks, at the 
ordinary pitch, produce no effect; but 
if made to vibrate one thousand six hun- 
dred, or two thousand, or more times in 
a second, the flame responds energeti- 
cally. In another experiment, a fiddle 
is played in presence of a flame twenty 
inches in length—the low notes produce 
no effect; but when the highest string 
is sounded, ‘the jet,” to quote Professor 
Tyndall’s own words, “instantly squats 
down to a tumultuous bushy flame, 
eight inches long.” And the same effect 
is produced by strokes on a bell at 
twenty yards’ distance: at every stroke 
the flame drops instantaneously. This 
last experiment is a good illustration of 
the rapidity with which sound is pro- 
pagated through air, for there is no sensi- 
ble interval between the bell-stroke and 
the shortening of the flame. Another 
flame, nearly twenty inches long, is yet 
more sensitive, for the rustle of a silk 
dress, a step on the floor, creaking of 
boots, dropping of a small coin, all make 
it drop down suddenly to eight inches, 
or become violently agitated. At twenty 
yards’ distance, the rattle of a bunch of 
keys in the hand shortens the flame, and 
it is affected even by the fall of a piece 
of paper, or the plashing of a raindrop. 
To the vowel U, it makes no response; 
to O, it shakes; E makes it flutter 
strongly ; and S breaks it up into a 
tumultuous mass. Many more instances 
might be given, but these will suffice to 
show that surprising effects are produced 
by sound. To the scientific inquirer 
they will be serviceable as fresh illustra- 
tions in the science of acoustics. —Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 
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American Boys anp Girts. Two Essays 
from the recently published volume, 
“American Leaves.” By Samuel Os- 
good, Minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, New-York. Harpers. 1867. 


These essays were reprinted, the au- 
thor tells us, at the request of a lady, for 
general circulation, with the hope of do- 
ing some good to the rising generation, 
and those who have the charge of bring- 
ing them up. We hope they may do 
good, and they certainly will if they ex- 
ercise any practical influence at all upon 
either parents or young people. Their 
literary merit is undeniable. The topics 
they touch upon are, however, so pain- 
fully momentous that it is impossible to 
dwell with mere critical enjoyment upon 
their readable qualities as essays to be 
amused with during a leisure hour. 
Their charm of style is only to be ap- 
preciated as a means of alluring atten- 
tion to the very grave and alarming truths 
which they contain. The author touches 
with a light and delicate hand upon a 
very sore and diseased spot in our social 
system, and hints, in a manner which is 
intelligible to the instructed without be- 
ing dangerous to the innocent, at evils 
which may well awaken the alarm of 
every one who is solicitous for the well- 
being of the family, the community, and 
the race. Weare especially pleased with 
his very sound remarks upon the luxury, 
extravagance, and effeminacy which are 
exercising such a corrupting influence 
upon American society. We think, how- 
ever, the doctor is more successful in 
pointing out the evils which exist than in 
proposing a remedy for them. ‘The sa- 
cramental doctrine of matrimony, the 
Catholic law maintaining its absolute in- 
dissolutility, the sacrament of penance, 
and the authority of a church which is a 
supreme judge and lawgiver, executed 
by a priesthood who are independent of 
the opinions, caprices, and trammels of 
worldly society, are alone sufficient to re- 
form the vitiated, or preserve the inte- 
grity of youth. It were as easy to catch 
the devil in a mouse-trap as to renovate 
society by any means which Unitarian 
Christianity has at its disposal. 

The author’s very irrelevant digression 


upon the Catholic doctrine of celibacy 
adds one more to the numberless instan- 
ces in which respectable writers criticise 
rashly without understanding their sub- 
ject. He says, (p. 109,) ‘‘ We know very 
well that theorists of extreme classes, who 
have noted the decrease in the number of 
marriages in high life, are inclined to re- 
joice at it, and for opposite reasons: the 
one class because they think celibacy to 
be the higher condition.” After several 
more passages, in which the language is 
very ambiguous, and may easily be un- 
derstood as veiling a covert insinuation 
against the Catholic clergy and religious 
communities, the author concludes his 
remarks thus: ‘ We believe that a true 
Christian wife has a purity that angels 
may not scorn and many a nun might 
covet, and that the man who keeps his 
marriage vows need not ask of any ghost- 
ly monk for lessons in manly virtue. The 
longer we live the more we reverence 
God’s obvious law, and the less we ad- 
mire the devices of men who forbid mar- 
riage, and so undertake to be wiser than 
God.” 

It is quite the reverse of truth that a 
Catholic moralist, whether “ ghostly ” or 
otherwise, approves of or recommends 
or rejoices in a general practice of celi- 
bacy among either the wealthy or the 
poorer classes. The Catholic clergy re- 
commend and favor marriage for the ge- 
nerality of persons as by far the best and 
happiest state for them. The Catholic 
doctrine does not disparage the purity of 
Christian wives, or the virtue of married 
men who are faithful to their matrimo- 
nial obligations. The spectral gentleman, 
whose lessons the doctor politely declines 
in advance, would probably, if he had 
the chance to give one, pass over the 
evangelical counsels, and enlarge on the 
moral duty of representing things as they 
are. The Catholic Church does not “ for- 
bid marriage.” She teaches that it is a 
sacrament. The Greek Church has cor- 
rupted it by permitting divorce ; every 
Protestant Church has done the same; the 
civil law has laid its barbarous hand upon 
it to drag it from the protecting power of 
the church. The Roman Church alone 
has first raised it to its proper elevation 
and indissolubility, and afterward defend- 
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ed it by her uncompromising law from 
desecration. We advise the doctor to 
turn his attention more undividedly to the 
work of rehabilitating marriage in the 
rights of which corrupt morals and legis- 
lation have deprived it, and not to distress 
himself with the fear lest the sacrament 
should be despised or neglected by Catho- 
lics. 


Sermon oN THE DiGNity AND VALUE OF 
Lazor. By the Rev. Joseph Fransioli, 
Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, L. I. 


This is a first-class popular sermon; 
plain, practical, and encouraging. That 
Christianity has redeemed the masses in 
elevating and dignifying manual labor is 
plain enough to the student of history. 
That which was a curse in Adam is 
turned into a blessing in Christ. It is 
equally true that when men forget the 
Christian aim of life and suffer them- 
selves to be guided, as too large a class 
of our modern society does, by heathen 
principles, labor becomes contemptible, 
poverty becomes a misfortune, and the 
wearing of patches and rags a crime. 
The preacher thus fitly characterizes la- 
bor: ‘“‘ Work is of divine origin. It is 
not a human invention, or a system 
adopted by civil society for its wants in 
the different classes; it is a divine insti- 
tution, an obligation imposed by God's 
eternal wisdom upon all men without 
distinction whatsoever. It is a divine 
institution distributing labor in its va- 
rious branches among all men, not cre- 
ating, properly speaking, different classes. 
Work is leading men towards God, the 
centre of perfection. Work, then, en- 
nobles man, and the true dignity and 
worthiness of a man is to be measured 
by the proportion of his work.” 

Again, he is justly severe upon the 
modern distinction of “low” and “re- 
spectable” classes in this false sense. 
“The father who carries the shovel on 
his shoulders to dig the foundation of 
your buildings; the son who, early in 
the morning, is seen walking, tools in 
hand; the washerwoman and the servant 
girl who clean your clothes and honestly 
and faithfully do the work of your houses, 
are not low. They discharge a noble 
task which their fam‘l'es appreciate and 
which God will rewars. Do you know 
who belong to the very lowest classes of 
men and Christians? Those that specu- 


late on the lives of the poor laborers by 
building monstrous tenement houses, 
where bad ventilation, poor light, scarcity 
of water, and dilapidated rooms lead the 
over-crowded and over-taxed inmates to 
misery and a premature death. . Those 
that sue for divorces in the courts, ride 
in carriages, and display themselves in 
public with more than one wife, more 
than one family, more than one God; 
trampling on human and divine law. 
Those that spend their nights in gam- 
bling, their days in hypocritical schemes, 
who never balance their expenses with 
their revenues, and consume double the 
amount of their salaries, and leave their 
bills unpaid or shamefully defraud their 
employers. These and many others of 
the same stamp, whose number is 
countless ; these swell the figures of the 
low classes.” This is preaching which 
reasons “of judgment and justice,” and 
tells the truth without fear or favor. It 
is a refreshing sermon, and lacks in 
nothing but in having been too hastily 
printed, being full of typographical errors. 


Fritnior’s Saga. From the Swedish of 
Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexié. By 
the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, 
M.A. First American edition, edited 
by Bayard Taylor: pp. 201, 12mo. 
New-York, Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 


Several translations of this beautiful 
poem have been made in English, each 
of which had its own peculiar merit. An 
accurately literal translation of a foreign 
book possesses the value of presenting to 
us just what the author says; but the 
manner of his speech, the true spirit 
which gives life and character to his 
work, must necessarily be wanting. Such 
was the translation of Tegnér’s poem, by 
Prof. George Stephens, published at Lon- 
don in 1839. Prof. Longfellow was more 
successful in the poetic versions he gave 
in an article on the poet contributed by 
him to the North American Review of 
July, 1837. That of Mr. Blackley before 
us is not only a faithful translation, but 
is also English poetry, preserving in its 
style enough of the wild Scandinavian 
spirit to mark its origin. Asa specimen 
we subjoin the following extract from 
““Frithiof at Sea.” The hero is com- 
pelled to make a dangerous voyage by 
two kings, Helge and Halfdan, whose sis- 
ter Ingeborg he is wooing contrary to 
their consent: 
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* Now, King Helge stood Still, to sink the sailor, dashes 
In fury on the strand, Implacable each angry wave; 
And in embittered mood Gray, as if bestrewn with ashes, 
Adjured the storm-fiend’s band. Yawns the endless, awful grave,” 


“Gloomy io Oe hoes growing, ‘ The Swedish language is full of melody 
rot esert skies the thunders roar, Oey: a 
tn the deep the billows brewing , and of imitative harmony ; as the author 
Cream with foam the surface o’er. himself calls it: 
Lightnings cleave the storm-cloud, seeming 
Blood-red gashes in its side ; ‘ 
And all the sea-birds, wildly screaming, ; oe pene yh a oe Se 
Fly the terrors of the tide. Ring’st like the smitten steel, and mov’st like the 
march of the planets.” 


SESS eS Y 


or 


“Storm is coming, comrades ; 
Its angry wings I hear ‘ : ° 
Flapping in the distance, It is, therefore, difficult of translation, 


Pon a Mtr J be. and one who would attempt it must not 

it tranquil in the grove , j ‘ 

And fondly think on me, only be well versed in that language, but 
Lovely in thy sorrow, must also possess a more than ordinary 
Beauteous Ingeborg. knowledge of English. Mr. Lemget 

itnendiita thetetinniiacenes has, we think, accomplished his tas 

" Against Ellida’s side ; with no small degree of success. 
One was wind-cold Ham, 
One was snowy Heyd. 
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“ Loose set they the tempest’s pinions, Moore’s Irtsu Metopies. With a Memoir 
Down diving in ocean deep ; of the poet. Illustrated by D. Maclise. 
Billows, from unseen dominions, renne . , 
To the god’s abode they sweep. R.A., and W illiam Riches. Columbus, 
—— oe . —— death, Ohio: Riches & Moore, Engravers, 
stride upon the rapid wave, . . e 
Rise from the foaming depths beneath, Printers, and Publishers. 
The bottomless, unfathomed grave. 


tiges : The enterprising publishers of this 
airer was our journey » H 7c aing 1 

Beneath the shining moon, work have certainly spared no pains in 

Over the mirrory ocean, its profuse illustration, the engravings 


To Balder’s sacred grove. 1 « ‘ a 
Wasueran} tines Mace being of such a character as to occupy at 


Was Ingeborg’s loving heart ; least two thirds of the space in each page. 


Whiter than the sea-foam The many admirers of the melodious 
Heaved her gentle breast. 


verses of the great Trish poet will wel- 
come this new and elegant edition of 
The wave-troughs deeper grow, them 
The whistling cordage rattles, 5 ‘ . 2 
The planks creak loud below. A copy of the designs, if furnished by 
the pencil of Maclise, should alone be 
” But though higher waves appearing worth the price of the book. It is sold 
Seem like mountains to engage, PY" 
Brave Ellida, never fearing, only by subscription. 
Mocks the angry ocean's rage. 
Like a meteor, flashing brightness, 
Darts she forth with dauntless breast, 
Bounding with a roebuck’s lightness 
Over trough and over crest. 


* Now ocean fierce battles: 


Eve. Cummisxey, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces for immediate publication the first 
“ ™ series of his Juvenile Library, in twelve 
Sweeter were the kisses a A "4 
Of Ingeborg in the grove, vols. The following are the titles of 
Le here - a Senpent the volumes of the first series: The Great 
Better the royal daughter enabraka ; Miss Touch-All; The Young 
4 — apgnnanes, na Raiders; The Old Beggar; George, the 
1an here in anxious labor : » Chi >So . Fy 2¢ Chi . 
The tiller fast to hold. Little Chimney-Sweep ; The Lost Child ; 
The Desert Island; Bethlehem; Pat, the 
“ Whirling cold and fast, Little Emigrant ; Idleness: Negligence; 
Snow-wreaths fill the sail ; The Little Gardeners. These tales will 
Over deck and mast ‘ ‘ 
Patters heavy hail. form a collection of stories for children. 
The price of the set is to be $5.40. He 
“ The very stern they see no more, has also in press Barbarossa ; an Histor- 
> Gee be Sorknene sprend, ical Tale of the Twelfth Century, and The 
As gloom and horror hovers o’er “ Sow ¢ 
The chamber of the dead. \ engeance of a Jew. 





